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They and We.* 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


WITH stormy joy, from hight on hight, 
The thundering torrents leap. 

The mountain-tops, with still delight, 
Their great inaction keep. 


Man only, irked by calm, and rent 
By each emotion’s throes, 

Neither in passion finds content, 
Nor finds it in repose. 


SouTHPORT, ENGLAND. 


A Poster 
(FOR A DESIGN BY MISS ETHEL REED). 
BY BLISS CARMAN. 


WITH her head in the golden lilies, 
She reads and is never done; 
Why her girlish face so still is, 
I know not under the sun. 


he is the soul of a woman, 

Knowing whatever befalls; 
And I, a lonely human, 

Dwelling within her walls. 


She is the fair immortal 
Daughter of truth and art; 
And I, at her lowly portal, 
May fare and be glad and depart. 


In a region forever vernal, 
She keeps her lilied state,— 

My beautiful calm eternal 
Mysteriarch of fate. 


In a volume great and golden 

¢ Would better beseem a sage, 
Her downcast look is holden; 
But I cannot see the page. 


Picture, or printed column, 
Or records, or cipherings, 
From the drooping lids so solemn 
I guess at marvelous things. 


Is ita rune she ponders,— 
Word irom an outer clime, 

Where the spirit quests and wanders 
Through long sidereal time ? 


Would she trammel her heart, or cumber 
Her thought with our mortal needs ? 
Do the shadows quake in slumber 
In the book wherein she reads ? 


I know not. I know her being 
Is impulse and mood to mine, 
Till I voyage, without foreseeing, 

For a lost horizon line. 


For her the spacious morrow; 
But the humble day for me, 

In the little house of sorrow 
By the unbefriending sea. 


Her hair is a raven glory; 
Her chin is pointed and small; 
What is the wonderful story 
Keeps her forever in thrall ? 


Her mouth is little and childly, 
Her brow is innocent broad; 
Meekly she readsand mildly, 
To—neither condemn nor applaud. 


Would that I too, a-reading, 
Might half of her wisdom find, 

In the gold flowers there unheeding,— 
The calm of an open mind! 


Day Jong, as I keep the homely 
Round of my chambers here, 
Her beauty is modest and comely, 
Her presence living and near. 


Till it seems I must recover 
A day in the ilex grove, 
Where I was a destined lover 
And she was destined for love. 
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I remember the woods we strayed in 
And the mountain paths we trod, 
When she was a Doric maiden 
And I was a young Greek god. 


And I have the haunting fancy, 
The moment my back is turned, 

By some Eastern necromancy 
Only artists have learned, 

Two great grave eyes are lifted 
To follow me round the room, 

And a sudden breath has shifted 
A leaf in the Book of Doom. 

New York Ciry. 


A Glimpse of Mrs. Stowe. 


BY PROF. GEO. W. HINMAN. 


SINCE the death of Mrs. Stowe, last year, the pub- 
lication of her letters has been eagerly awaited by the 
large class of readers whose interest in an author ex- 
tends beyond the outcome of his plots and the fate of 
his characters. The value of anauthor’s correspond- 
ence in supplying, as it were, a preface to certain of 
his works is well shown in a letter from Mrs. Stowe 
to her husband, found pasted on the flyleaf of a copy 
of one of her lesser works, ‘‘The Pearl of Orr's 
Island,’’ belonging to the Gates College Library. 
The book is one of acollection of about sixty vol- 
umes, donated from the Stowe Library, some years 
ago. Each one of these books contains the familiar 
autograph of Professor or Mrs. Stowe, and each is 
adorned with the unique Stowe arms, a quartered 
shield, with fierce panthers’ heads in the divisions, 
and above a winged crown, the appropriate inscrip- 
tion being, ‘‘/uter feros, per crucem ad coronam.”’ 
This particular volume is signed with the name ‘‘C. 
E. Stowe,’’ and the date, ‘‘ May, 1862"’; and pasted 
on another flyleaf is a review of the story, clipped 
from the Boston Journal, of June, 1862, which in its 
unqualified praise well illustrates the feeling of the 
reading public at that time toward anything by the 
author of ‘*‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

The letter itself, written apparently but a short 
time before the book was undertaken (for no date is 
given), may be regarded as embodying, in large meas- 
ure, the motive of the work and exhibits to some ex- 

tent, the same feeling that Mrs. Stowe is said to have 
had with reference to her masterpiece, that it was the 
necessary expression of an ideal vision, not so much 
‘*composed by her’’ as ‘‘imposed upon her.” It 
cannot but bring those who read the ‘“‘ Pearl of Orr’s 
Island ”’ into closer sympathy with the author in her 
‘«deep love ’’ of the quiet and beautiful characters and 
environment of the story. The letter is as follows: 

My Dear Husband:—Well, the inspiration has come 
at last. I have had a vision, and the next thing I do 
will be to embody my deep love to the beautiful State 
of Maine ina story. Itis to be called the ‘* Pearl of the 

Islands.” It has come to me all perfect, like the city 
which John saw, gates, towers and all. It has been 
breathed into me, and I shall find in writing it an ex- 
pression for a part of my inward life which has never 
yet found a voice; and Iam sure it will have its echo 
in many hearts. How I have loved these beautiful 
shores, these glittering seas, these rocks yellow with 
seaweed, and the brave old sailors,and the bright-eyed, 

beautiful children, and the crystal-hearted, true, good 

people that live along its shores, and before I go from 
it I must sail once through the Islands. I must go to 

Orr’s Island and talk with that good old man and his 
wife who are to sit unconsciously as portraits. I must 
goto Birch Island and gather sea-gull’s eggs. This 
story will be the pearl of my stories, a purely creative 

thing of which the material shall be American. I will 
invest with poetry and romance this dreamy old sea— 
and the character who is to do it, the beautiful Pearl 
of the Islands, shall rise like Venus from its foam. 
She shall have all the grace and poetry of a mythologic 
being, and the heart of a mortal woman, and her char- 
acter shall be formed by those great teachers, the ocean 








































































































and the Bible replying to each other in the depths of a 
solitary life. I have seen and talked with her and 
fallen in‘love with her, and you will hear from her 
soon. 


Gates CotieGce, Neuicu, Nes. 





A Jealous Woman. 
BY OCTAVE THANET, 


‘* Now, put the basket on the lounge and meve the 
lounge to the window.” 

‘I’m ‘fraid it hurt Mrs. Rogers—after such a bad 
night.” 

‘Never mind. Move it!’’ 

Hulda had only been a month with the Rogerses, but 
she knew enough not to disregard that particular in- 
tonation. Being a Swede and not a Frenchwoman, 
she did not shrug her plump shoulders; but she shot 
an eyeblink through the crack in rhe door, at a 
woman in the hall, before she wheeled the lounge as 
directed. Drops beaded the brow of the woman on 
the lounge: she grew paler and frowned with pain, 
yet not a sigh escaped her lips. 

The Swede eyed her covertly, admiration and dis- 
approval bcth in her heavy, fair face. 
want anyt ing else ?” 

“No, thank you. I’ve got the undershirts to mend? 
Yes. Well, you dust the sitting-room with a damp 
cloth—it’s not dusting, it’s only swapping dust to dust 
witha feather duster. And tell Susan to have marrow- 
fat peas instead of the string-beans for dinner. Mr. 
Rogers doesn’t like beans; and you can help Susan 
iron so she can make some ice-cream. 
and butter and tea is all I shall want. 
toast the bread.”’ 

‘*Won't I stay wid Mrs. Rogers? 
some ’’— P 

‘*Nothing. You go and help Susan. 
if I need you.’’ 

Hulda went, nothing loth, to join Susan Pierce at 
the foot of the stairs. Susan was a little, gaunt, plain 
woman in a scant-skirted blue calico, such as the 
Amana colonists wear. Indeed, before she married 
a worldly farmer and became his widow, Susan was 
of the colony herself—it is only an hour’s ride by 
steam, from the little University town; and she al- 
ways kept a hint of it in her austere garb for work or 
leisure. 

‘* Well?’ said Susan Pierce. 

««S’e looks awful sick, but s’e say s’e don’t want 

S’e made me move the lounge so s’e can watch 
him. from window. 


‘«Mrs. Rogers 


Some bread 
You needn’t 


Won't s’e want 


I have a bell 


me. 
S’e say you make ice-cream and 
I help you. and s’e only like bread and butter—not 
toast bread ’’— 

“’Cause it’s ironing day,” interrupted Susan. 
«*Someways she’s real considerate; and I never did 
see sech a housekeeper as her, sick or well.’ 

‘“‘Nor I never see such a éeautzful kitchen, such 
pretty white sink and lots of t’ings to cook out. And 
no company '’— 

«IT wisht there was more company. 
and no company makes a house dull. 
lack for good eating when 4e’s home. I never seen a 
man so pampered. I guess his second won't give him 
a clean shirt every day. Well, you going to help with 
the ironing ?’’ 

Hulda was going to help. She much preferred a 
gossip over the ironing-board to asilent morning with 
the invalid. Smilingly she led the way to the laun- 
dry and began at a great, damp bundle. The wide 
west door of the laundry was open and the two south 
windows—windows and doors being covered with 
wite, against which, in the former case, the lavish 
morning-glory vines were tapping softly gorgeous 
bells of purple and red, not yet shrunken by the sun. 
Morning or afternoon it was always shady under the 
laundry windows, because of the great cherry tree 
which glittered now with little dots of flame. The 
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But we don't 
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birds were singing, and a bluejay scolded a sparrow 
with grotesque travesty of .wrath. Through the 
greenery was a vista of pastures where cattle were 
grazing among the trees, a swell of shorn hay-field 
which glistened like yellow-white silk, another field 
where the reaper was moving; and beyond, the lovely, 
rich green undulations of a field of corn, that dipped 
into a snowy, shifting mountain range of clouds. 
Once, wher Professor Rogers, as he was always 
called (altho really he had never advanced beyond the 
modest state of ‘‘instructor’’) was teaching English 
literature in the State University, he asked an Iowa 
boy what, in his judgment, was the most beautiful 
object in nature, to which the answer came promptly: 
‘‘ A field of corn just ready to tassel—when the lines 
are drawn straight!’’ 

Often in the dry years that had quenched all his 
young ambitions, Ben Rogers had looked on ‘‘the big 
corn-field” and recalled the lad’s words, and always 
with an obscure moving of the heart. Even Susan 
Pierce, who did not incline to sentiment, drew a 
pleased sigh, as she gazed, that morning. ‘‘Corn’'s 
looking real well,’’ said Susan. 

«It’s a nice farm,” agreed Hulda. ‘‘ Ain’ it queer 
when folks owns such a nice farm and have such 
pretty house they don’t be happy? Just ‘cause s’e’s 
so yealous; but I don’t see but what he’s a nice 
mans.”” 

«And he zs a nice man, Hulda Oleson,” cried 
Susan; ‘‘prompt to his meals and ready to praise 
’em, and grateful when you do things, and always 
wipes his feet in muddy weather. / call the professor 
‘bout as good as they make’em. But I ain't denying 
she’s jealous; she always was.” 

«Who of ?” 

‘‘Everybody. That’sthe mischief of it. ’Tain’t 
only the women. They’re the worst, of course; but 
she’s jealous of his friends. Why, she was so jealous 
of an old dog he had that he thought the world on, 
she wouldn’t let him have the critter in the house, 
not even on the fzazza. Many’s the time I’ve seen him 
a-setting on the grass so’s to have Jumbo near him. 
He was a little raggedy dog, but he called him Jumbo 
*cause he had sech a spirit. The professor, he used 
to wash that dog and comb him and teach him tricks; 
and then, when he got him learned, one day he tied 
a blue ribbon to his collar and combed him nice. and 
ent him in—on the f7azza—to show off his tricks to 
Mrs. Rogers. I was peeking ’round the door, for I 
knowed what the professor was up to; and he had 
the dog go through all his little tricks—they was real 
cute—and some way the critter had a real anxious 
look in his eye, like he knew he was trying to please. 
But when he was through, and the professor, who 
looked ’most ’s anxious as the doggie, turns to her 
and says, ‘I’m going to give this accomplished little 
animal to you, my dear, if you will accept him,’ she 
said she didn’t want him. The professor looked at 
her one minute, never said a word, jest looked. Then 
he picked up the dog, and looked at him real affec- 
tionate like. ‘I’m sorry,’ says he; ‘I thought he’d 
ye company to you when I was away in the fields. 
You'd have grown fond of him, maybe.’ He walked 
off a few steps and he stopped, maybe hoping she’d 
call him back; but she didn’t. She sat there looking 
mad—awlul mad; and he took the dog off. He patted 
it as he was walking off. Next morning that dog was 
dead—poisoned!” 

“Tl hela verlden!”’ cried Hulda. ‘‘Say, did she poi- 
son him?”’ : 

Mrs. Pierce bore harder on the flat-iron than seemed 
necessary. ‘‘I ain’t saying. All I know is, there he 
was; and the professor found him all limp, lying on 
the #zazza step, like he’d tried to get to his master. 
He felt dad. I guess they hada quarrel. Fact is, I 
did hear him say (as I passed the door): ‘ You might 
have left me a dog!’ ’’ 

‘*What did he want to give it to her if s’e was 
such cruel womans?” 

««She wouldn’t have been cruel to it if she'd 
a-taken it. No, I guess he knowed how she felt, and 
that was how he tried to save the critter. But, land! 
that’s only one thing. _l’ve seen her when he was in 
the university and they lived down-town—I’ve seen 
her refuse to set down at table when he brought a 
friend to dinner—right before the man, too. Of 
course nobody was going to call on him or takea 
meal with him if they was exposed to sech treatment. 
And the girls in his classes—oh my! She went to 
one of them and told her, * You let my husband 
alone!’ The girl was a real nice girland hadn’t donea 
thing ’cept let him walk home with her one day when 
it rained and she hadn’t no umbrella. The girl was 
mad enough. Then she took to going to all his 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
I guess ‘twas that shamed him so 
he give up his job. Maybe he had to; for there was 
an awful sight of talk, her acting that way. That's 
how he come to buy this farm. Ruther, she bought 
it. She’s got the money. I will say for her she 
knows how to run a farm—her folks was farmers, you 
know. It’s her more’n him made the money. 
They've been more peacefuller sence she come out 
here. He’s dretful careful for one thing. But when 
he got kinder interestid in politics and they was talk- 
ing of running him for the legislatoor, she put a stop 
to that in a jiffy. I’ve often wondered she bought 
here, next to the Morrills, them jest across the road. 
Maybe she didn’t know ’bout how he was supposed to 
have been engaged to Hetty Morrill; or maybe—for 
she’s awful sharp in a bargain—her gittin’ this place so 
cheap on a mortgage, was what moved her. Anyhow 
she done it—she herself. And for the better part of 
fifteen-year she’s been jealous of poor Miss Morrill.’’ 

««Say, how’d he come to marry her? Why didn’t 
he marry Miss Morrill? s’e seems such a nice lady.” 

««So she is, too; took care of her pa for seventeen 
years, most, him helpless and she running the place 
and making a good living with early vegetables, and 


classes herself. 


not only not calling on the boys who are all married - 


and got families, but helping dress and educate their 
children. And she, not letting the professor much’s 
cross the threshold nor let ’em have milk when one 
of their cows died sudden and t’other one was dry! 
He never did step his foot over the doorsill till old 
Dr. Morrill died sudden in the night, and he would 
go over next morning to help. Why. Hulda Oleson, 
she had the gall to be worked up over ¢hat. Had 
hysterics and threatened to kill him. She hollered 
and screamed so you could hear her in the kitchen; 
wanted him to promise he’d not go to the funeral. 
But I’m thankful to say he did go; but he ketched it 
afterwards, I guess.”’ 

She paused to adjust the shining folds of damask 
that she was ironing, and her thoughts took a new 
turn. ‘‘Ain’t that pretty table linen?” she sighed; 
‘‘there ain’t a lady on the faculty—not even the 
president's wife’s got finer table-cloths and napkins 


_than she has; and she’s been ailing ten years, and 


only able to ride round in a wheeled chair. But 
twict a year she’d be lifted into the phaeton and druv 
to the depot with the chair in the wagon follerin’ 
after, and she’d go to Chicago and buy things and, as 
she says, see the fashions and give hima real good 
time. She went when it was jest torture to her and 
she wa’n’t nowise able. Never mind, she was going; 
and she’d go with him to the theaters, too. But the 
last year she ain’t able to leave her lounge; but you 
notice she won’t come down: stairs—that’s so she kin 
look over the fields from one winder and over the Mor- 
rills’ from the other and watch him good. She’s at the 
Morrill winder, I call] it, this mornin’.”’ 

‘‘It’ink he’d git wore out.” 

“‘I guess he does. I come to ’em when they was 
first married. And then I got married and lived on 
my own farm till Pierce died, and then she wanted 
me back and I was lonesome after my girl married and 
I hadn’t earned enough to livelike I wanted, so I 
come; and I can tell you, I seena change. When I 
was first here, they’d have hot quarrels; but then she’d 
come round and cry and beg him to forgive her and 
they’d make up and seem real loving to each other. 
Now, they don’t seem to have so much fights, he’s 
looking old and discouraged and broke, and he’s 
patient with what would ’a’ sent him a-swearing,once. 
But they don’t have none of them old making-up 
times, either. I never seen him real mad at her but 
that one time 'bout the dog and one time when she 
shot Miss Hetty’s bronze turkey. It someway got 
into our yard and she was in her wheel-chair and she 
got her his pistil fetched her and plugged it full— 
a-settin’ right on the grass and Miss Hetty running to 
save it. That’s the only time ske ever come in our 
gate! Professor wanted to give her another, but she 
wouldn’t take it.’’ 

«« Ain’t it awful old folkses like him and her going 
on that way!’’ cried Hulda, to whom, as to many 
young people, love, except in its most decorous and 
placid forms, appeared as the property of youth 
alone. ‘‘ Why, he must be fifty years ole—and s’e’s 
ol’er!’’ she exclaimed, in a tone almost of awe at the 
shameful spectacle. 

‘Fifty ain't so awful old,’’ returned Mrs. Pierce, 
drily, ‘‘’specially for a man. Tho he is a good deal 
dried up and runted by what he’s gone through and 
being out in the sun. She’s some older’n him, I 
dunno how much. I know when he married her, he 
was twenty-eight’ '— 

‘* How'd he come to marry her?” 
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‘*I dunno ezactly. He was teaching, and the girls 
were all going on bout him. She was a only child, 
and her folks left her money, and she took it into her 
head she wanted to be a trained nurse, and she come 
here to be in the hospital. And he was took sick with 
typhoid fever and, fact is, she saved his life with her 
nussing; and when he got well he married her. / al- 
ways thought he was in love with Hetty Morrill and 
her with him; but they had a fool quarrel, and then 
he couldn’t make it up ‘cause he went off and mar- 
ried this one. Well, I will say when she ain’t jealous, 
she’s good as gold to him. And I can’t help being 
kinder sorry for her. lately, sence that young flyaway 
niece of Miss Morrill’s come to ’tend the university 
and stay at her aunt’s. Minnit I set my eyes on her 
I knowed she’d make trouble. She’d a young feller 
with her; but she’s one of the flirty kind, and she 
druv up to our gate and begun making eyes at the 
professor right before her! Well she’s kep’ it up. I 
dunno whether she’s mean or just mischezvous! But 
I’d think a lot more of her if she helped her aunt 
more ’bout the house.’’ 

Susan folded the table-cloth before she spoke again, 
this time with a lower voice: ‘‘Say, Hulda, don’t she 
strike you as sicker all the time? She never com- 
plains, but she’s give up doing things. I guess he 
won't have to wait long to be quit of her jealous 
ways. And yet, I will say when sheain’t jealous she’s 
awful kind and good. I ain’t nothing to complain of 
myself, neither.’’ 

While the woman talked Elsie Rogers lay on her 
lounge by the window. She had been a pretty girl, 
with a plump, dashing, high-colored comeliness. 
Now she was thin and sallow. Herskin had the sick- 
ly pallor of old ivory. There were fretful wrinkles 
about the lips that had been like rose-leaves when 
young Ben Rogers used to lecture on English litera- 
ture and quote Swinburne in his beautiful voice. tell- 
ing how the gods made man of ‘‘ fire and the. falling 
of tears and a handful of shifting sand.” 

‘‘ He weaves and is clothed with derision, 
He sows and he shall not weep, 
His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep.”’ 

A spark glowed in Elsie Rogers’s smoldering black 
eyes, as her thoughts went back to those days. 

‘‘ That’s true enough,” she muttered, ‘I’ve given 
him everything. He was poor; he owed money when 
I married him. I paid it all off for him. And when 
I came into my money I bought this farm for him and 
ran it. Much 4e knew of farming! And I’ve stood 
between him and everything. And it’s been like hell, 
all the time. And now when I know I’ve got to die; 
I keep thinking of him, instead—what’s that ?”’ 

She raised herself painfully on her elbow. She 
could see the Morrill doorway brightened by a dainty 
shape in pink dimity, a golden-brown head, and a 
broad leghorn hat crowned with roses and decked 
with long pink ribbon steamers that flew loose in the 
‘ breeze. 

A little hiss of pain parted Elsie Rogers’s lips when 
she twisted her shoulders to watch the pink shape 
trip down the yellow streak of road. It stopped, a 
little space, further on; and the pink roses fluttered 
gayly, while the girl leaned on the fence and talked 
with a little man in blue overalls. Elsie could almost 
hear the laughter. The talk was brief, and directly 
the girl in pink was tripping back to the house while 
Ben (for the man was her husband) turned on his heel 
and came frowning toward her. But hedid not mount 
the stairs. Ten minutes, perhaps, passed, during 
which she heard his footsteps below, the footsteps of 
a person moving about a room, not passing from one 
room to another, and then, she saw him come out, 
having changed his rough garb for a white crash suit 
and his new straw hat. 

‘«That’s why he has got to keeping his clothes 
down-stairs, is it?” muttered his wife. She smiled 
bitterly when, very soon, the colt and the new buggy 
with the red wheels was brought out to the gate; and 
Ben drove the new buggy up tothe shabby brown 
gate of the Morrills’. It was no surprise to her that 
the dainty pink skirts should flutter again through 
the doorway and flutter into the buggy, while Ben 
stood by the horse’s head. It was no surprise when 
Sadié Morrill flung the insolent challenge of her 
smile up at the invalid’s window, as the dust volleyed 
under the red wheels. 

For a second Elsie Rogers burrowed her head in the 
pillow witha sick moan; but she lifted it at the creak 
of the Morrills’ door. Hester Morrill it was now who 
stood in the doorway and the sunshine, a slender 
woman with gray in her brown hair and lines about 
the patient brown eyes. 
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««My! doesn’t she look old in that blaze!’’ the 
watcher gloated, venomously; ‘‘she’s watching him 
too. Does it hurt, Miss? I hope it does. I’m not the 

. only one to have my heart cut out. How do you like 
it, now it’s your turn? Wearing baby-blue calico, be- 
cause it used to be becoming! And you can see the 
gray in her hair across the street. But she curlsit on 
papers every morning, just the same. Trying to look 
young. You fool! can’t you see he hasn't eyes for 
you any more? Oh, I’ve seen the look in his eyes 
many a night when he’d be sitting out on the piazza 
with me, his wife, but looking over to your old house— 
that you don’t paint once in five years—hoping to 
catch a glimpse of you; and because you never spoke 
to each other, do you suppose I didn’t know what he 
was thinking of and didn’t hate you? I did; butI 
don’t now. I’ve been jealous of you for twenty 
years; but I’m not jealous of you, now. Do you 
hear, Hester Morrill? I’m not jealous of you, now!” 
She barked the sentence aloud, in a spasm of pas- 
sion, forgetting the open window. Was it possible that 
the other woman heard? She lifted her eyes. They 
shone, gentle, sad and quiet; and there was in them, 
as they fell full on Elsie, something sorrowful but not 
angry. For the first time in her life Elsie felt that 
Hester pitied her. Jt was a queer, heavy emotion 
that made her involuntarily lower her own gaze. 
When, with an instant reaction of defiance, she look- 
ed up again Hester was gone; and, what was most 
queer,the doorway looked empty and lonesome. Then 
she was conscious that Hester, after fifteen years of 
silence, had nodded and smiled. ‘‘I almost wish I'd 
beckoned to her,” she thought, half dazed by her 
own mood, ‘‘I believe she would have come over. It 
would have been fun to see her wince when I talked 
about how pretty Sadie is.” She caught her breath 
softly, and her head rolled as she used to roll it in un- 
bearable pain (at night when she would not moan for 
fear of waking Ben), while she whispered: ‘‘I’d love 
to &l/ that Sadie!’’ 

A spasm of pain seized her evén in the words, and 
for a few moments her physical torment was too 
acute to let her mind get away from it; but at last 
the breath came painfully back to her body, the over- 
taxed heart beat more quietly, and she took up her 
needlework. ‘‘I’m only killing myself the quicker,” 
she said; ‘‘and I would like toget Ben’s underclothes 
mended up and everything ready for him for winter, if 
Icould, first. She’s a careless, bold-faced jig that lets 
her aunt mend her stockings while she flirts with the 
boys! And Ben’s never had to ask fora button.”’ 

An hour went by—two hours. Shesat, propped on 
her pillows, sewing most of the time, but, occasion- 
ally, from sheer weakness, the needle slipped out of 
her limp fingers. At times, also, she flung the work 
aside with a groan and wrung her hands and swayed 
her body, like one in torment. A score of vivid emo- 
tions wrenched her features; alike only in the misery 
that was in all of them. Sometimes it was wild to 
frenzy, and she had the face of acruel maniac; some- 
times it-was more remorseful than angry and the tears 
ran down her thin cheeks. 

She was in this softer, kinder frame, when the rat- 
tle of wheels penetrated the room. ‘‘I won't look 
out,” she thought; ‘‘1 won't spy on him.”’ 

The wheels stopped. She craned her neck and 
pressed her face against the wire screen. She could 
see the streak of yellow ‘roadway drawn straight 
through the green corn-fields. She could see the 
modest brown house of the Morriils, a rectangle and 
an ell with a narrow piazza in the angle. But there 
was no buggy in sight. ‘‘He has stopped at the 
lower gate,” she reflectly bittered; and not for the 
first time she called him a coward. | 

‘«But I won’t say a mean word to him this time,”’ 
she added. ‘I’m too sick to quarrel with him. I will 
be good.” 

The buggy-wheels rattled again. The horse came 
in sight, then the buggy in which sat her husband 
alone. He looked up atthe window and lifted his 
hat. 

She did not return the salute; he saw only the 
averted oval of his wife’s cheek; she saw Sadie 
Morrill’s pink skirts behind the flower beds. She 
could not smile on her husband, she gnawed her 
underlip. ‘‘ No, I won’t say a word!’ she resolved. 

She could hear his step on the stair, the heavy, 
springless step of a tired, elderly man. He entered 
the chamber with a diffident air. ‘‘ Well, I’ve been 
to town,”’ said he. 

‘*So Isee; you and Sadie Morrill; I saw you driv- 
ing off together,” answered Elsie. She had meant to 
control herself; but at this moment, happening to 
look across the street, she saw Sadie come blithely 
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out and sink luxuriously in the hammock, where she 
began to swing and read and eat candy out of a pink 
box; and an access of rage drove the words out of 
Elsie’s heart and fired the tone. 

The man sat down on the edge of the nearest 
chair; he was, no doubt, as desperately uncomfortable 


‘as he looked. He was a small man. He hadnot grown 


stout with years but rather had withered. When 
he was twenty-eight, the nandsome young scholar 
whose face haunted the girl’s dreams, he had shaven 
cheeks and chin and wore a mustache with curly ends. 
Now, at fifty, he still wore a mustache with curly 
ends, altho the cheeks were wrinkled and hollow and 
the mustache gray. Ben Rogers looked older than 
his years or his farmer’s life demanded; he looked 
crushed and tired. His eyes, which had been full of 
fire, were dull. 

“Yes, their horse is lame; they've only got one, 
now,’ he answered without resentment,’ fingering 
his hat and talking into it. ‘It seemed unneigh- 
borly to let her walk in the heat. I was going to 
town, anyhow.”’ 

««Did you have to carry her back, too ?”’ 

‘«T suppose the walk back is just as sunny.” 

Elsie Rogers laughed spitefully. ‘‘ Did you have to 
give her candy because it was sunny?” He shot a 
glance over to the piazza, and his tanned cheek flushed. 
‘«Or perhaps you didn’t give her the candy, she has 
lots of other beaux, you know.” 

‘She may have the entire university for anything 
/ care, undergraduates, laws and medics—and dentals 
thrown in!’’ cried Rogers. 

‘« Did you give her the candy?”’ 

‘* Well if I did; now, Elsie’ — 

He was arrested by the change in her face, it was 
so ghastly. He got on his feet to help her; but the 
attack, whatever its nature, which had squeezed the 
color out: of her skin, passed as quickly as it came. 
The blue shadow faded away from her mouth; she 
even smiled. ‘‘ Ben,’’ said she, in a changed tone, 
‘«do you know I’m going to die?” 

He came over to her before he answered, and took 
a chair by her side. His face was still flushed. 
‘«Don’'t talk that way, my dear,” he said, awkwardly. 
‘* We—we’'ll change doctors if you say so.” 

‘«It’s easier to change doctors than diseases, Ben. 
Oh, I know; and you know, too. I don’t need to 
ask you and have you try tolieto me. You knew 
before I did. You haven’t been cross with me for a 
month. I saw you out walking in the pasture with 
Doctor a month ago Sunday; and when you came in 
you kissed me. You hadn’t kissed me—first—for a 
long while. And that night you didn’t sit out on the 
piazza and smoke. You came right up and fanned 
me. It wasa hot night. I was so pleased. But I 
thought it out, since. Ben, there's a lot to 
think of when one is going to die. I had the law- 
yer up and made my will. Do you know what I 
did ?” : 

‘«T have never asked you about any of the wills you 
have made, Elsie,’’ said he, with a show of pride, the 
first sign of emotion given by him. 

‘‘T left you everything—the farm, the bank-stock, 
the town lots, every cent I have in the world; it’s more 
than sixty thousand. Ben; everything—so long’s you 
remain a widower.”’ 

His hand did not quiver on her hair; in fact, he 
smiled a little. ; 

‘‘So I presumed, Elsie; that’s very generous of 
you; but I hope you will be long spared to me.’’ 

‘*You can go back to town and bea professor 
again and write like you used to want ’’— 

‘*Ah, my dear,” he interrupted, wincing; ‘no, 
that’s over and gone. I can’t pick up a profession. 
They wouldn't have me. I’ma back number. The 
young men would laugh at me. The world has been 
going on while I have rusted by the wayside. Be- 
sides, I like farming. I’ve done pretty well at it— 
with your money.” 

He took a light tone over it; nevertheless she could 
see that she was touching the quick. She flashed 
out: ‘*You’re a dozen times better than those young 
upstarts; you’ve sense, you've experience, you’ ve’’— 

‘*T haven’t technic. I don’t know the new meth- 
ods. Why, my dear, fancy yourself back in a hos- 
pital. You were a good nurse—no one knows that 
better than I; but where would you be in a mod- 
ern hospital with the new antiseptic methods? It’s 
the same with me. Do you understand ?” 

She understood, whether she would confess it or not; 
and he perceived as much. 

‘Perhaps it is just as well,” he went on in his 
patient voice, dull like his eyes; ‘‘all my fine dreams 
might have come to nothing and, here, I have at 
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least made two blades of grass grow where only one 
blade would have grown. That’s something.”’ 

‘«Confess,” she cried, suddenly raising herself on 
one elbow and speaking shrilly, while her eyes burn- 
ed—‘‘confess, I’ve been a clog on you. I made you 
leave your profession, I wouldn’t let you go into poli- 
tics’’— 

‘Thereby no doubt saving my money and my 
time, and probably my self-respect. Don’t reproach 
yourself for that, Elsie; you’ve no need.” 

‘I’ve estranged you from every old friend you 
had” — 

‘Now, Elsie, what is the use of going into that 
again. I’m not accusing you. You'll bring on an 
attack. There, there!’’ He tried clumsily to soothe 
her, and she burst into rasping laughter. 

‘‘Oh, how reasonable you are! how cool and 
calm and reasonable and forbearing! Ben!’’ 

He jumped, ‘‘ Yes? what’sthe matter?” He looked 
bewildered. 

‘‘Ben, I know I’ve been a clog on you. I know 
I’ve been jealous of you and made you ashamed and 
unhappy. Our life’s been a hell; do you know why? 
It’s your fault! Because you ever loved me! If you 
had \oved me and I had been sure of it, once sure of 
it, I'd have been able to control myself. 
never did love me ’’— 

‘«Elsie,’’ said her husband, with an effort at stern- 
ness, ‘‘I married you ”— 

‘«You married me because I asked you—oh, let me 
alone; I’m going to talk it out, this once more! You 
were sick and weak, and I’d saved your life,and you’d 
quarreled with your girl, and you took me to comfort 
you. And at first when I was young and pretty and 
a slave at your feet, if you’d only let other women 
alone, you had some kind of feeling for me; but it 
wasn’t Jove. And I knew it, andI raged against it; 
and the more I gave way to the devil in me, the 
stronger he grew. Ben, he’s too strong for me, now; 
he won't let me be kind and patient to you the little 
time I’ve got left to be with you. I want to be—O 
God! I do wanttobe. I want to leave some memo- 
ries of me that will soften your heart to me; but I 
can’t. It chokes me! I keep seeing you with other 
women, young women, pretty, laughing, happy, glad 
I’m out of the way! You're glad, too! 
sha’n’t touch me; you've killed me! 
—excitement ’’— 

‘« Elsie, do be sensible,’’ begged the man. 

‘‘T wish I hated you!” 

Ben looked as if he wished the same; but he only 
proffered a glass in which he had poured a few drops 
from a vial, and said as kindly as he could, that she 
must not excite herself, it would be bad. 

She struck the glass from his hand and burst into 
screams and wild laughter. 
exchanged glances. 

«It’s kinder awful,” said Hulda; ‘‘ do you t’ink the 
pain is so dreadful ?”’ 

‘«’Tain’t pain,’’ said Susan Pierce, ‘‘there wasn’t 
made the pain could git a screech outer “er. Now, 
she’s stopped—/¢/a?’s the pain !"’ 

She had stopped—suddenly, as Ben at his wit’s end 
was about to leave the room and summon Susan, she 
ceased her clamor and gasped, ‘‘ Oh, don’t go, Ben; 
It’s the pain again! Please do something !” 

He held her 


He was quick to do something now. 
in his arms, he administered the remedies with which 


But you 


No, you 
The doctor said 


Down-stairs two women 


all the household were ‘grown familiar; and in the 
midst of it her marvelous patience, in so strange con- 
trast with the crazy abandon of a moment previous, 
extorted his admiration. It was easy for him now to 
whisper tender words, for there was a moment when 
her soul seemed slipping away from him. His own 
was chilled by the thought, Had Ze brought on this 
attack? But it passed; she was able to smile wanly 
up in his face, and to lay a feeble hand on his cheek, 
murmuring: ‘‘ Poor Ben! 


l’m so sorry I was bad to 
you.’ 

There had always been a charm about her in her 
gentler moments; even now, faded and ill, it asserted 
its power over him. Impulsively, after years of strug- 
gle, in a single moment of pity he gave up the con- 
test. ‘‘Elsie,’’ he said, ‘‘ would you be always good 
if—if I promised you—what you have asked me?” 

A light of rapture transfigured her face until it was 
young again. ‘‘Oh, Ben!’’ she breathed, faintly. 

That was all; but it was enough. He kissed her. 
‘«T promise you. Elsie,’’ said he. 


Susan Pierce sat with the invalid that afternoon. 
Susan hemmed a blue apron. 
pressed. 

‘How did Mr. Rogers like his peas?’’ was Mrs, 
Rogers's first question, 


Her lips were com- 
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‘‘He didn’t tech ‘em,’’ replied Susan, crustily, 
‘Nor the ice-cream, neither. He said he guessed the 
heat made him sick, and he only drunk a cup of coffee 
—forgot the cream to that, too.’’ She watched the 
cioud gather over Mrs. Rogers's face with a certain 
pity. ‘Can't help it,” she thought, ‘‘that man’s 
been made to do something he didn’t want to, and I 
guess I know what; and he ain’t got nobody to help 
him but me.’’ Her sharp eyes had taken in the whole 
room, not missing a charred document in the grate. 
Elsie’s glance ran after hers. ‘‘That’s my will,” she 
said, using the reckless frankness that was a part of 
her untamed nature; ‘‘it wasn’t just to Mr. Rogers’s 
liking, so I burned it, this morning.” 

Susan thought a nod quite enough for the demands 
of respectful sympathy. 

Elsie lay back on her lounge too weak to work. 
She idly watched the sunlight flickering through the 
maples in front of the Morrill yard and the flutter of 
the pink dimity skirts on the lawn. Sadie was play- 
ing croquet with a student who lived in town, hence 
had not flown with the rest, after commencement. 
Her laughter rippled above his deeper notes. He 
laughed a good deal, also. 

Elsie watched them; and a wave of bitterness rose 
again in her soul. The promise which had so com- 
forted her had made him wretched. He regretted 
that unfeeling girl. She turned to Susan, who sewed 
on with as little emotion as an Indian. 

««Susan,’’ said she, ‘‘did you ever know any men 
who promised their wives not to marry again ?’’ 

‘«Yes’m,’’ said Susan. 

‘« And did they keep their word ?” 

- “Not them I knowed,’’ said Susan, after a con- 
scientious interval of meditation; ‘‘well, I only 
knowed three, but a neighbor of mine knowed two 
she used to tell me ‘bout. They all married within 
the year. I dunno what excuses they give to their 
consciences, ‘cept old Captain White; e told me him- 
self he promised his wife ‘cause she was awful sick, 
and says he, ‘I told her that jest like I’d have told her 
any other lie, to make her easy!’ I guess it’s nature’s 
to blame more’n the men.” 

Elsie made no comment. She asked no more ques- 
tions; but she remembered the old man that she knew 
in her childhood, whose wife had extorted such a 
promise. He had been faithful to his word; but she 
thought of him with no lightening of the weight on 
her heart; for it was common talk that his wite’s un- 
marked, neglected grave was the outward sign of his 
resentment. In truth, it was rumored that he had 
said once that he hated his wife. Would Ben come 
to hate her as well as those invisible fetters that she 
had bound on him? 

‘« Susan,” said Elsie, ‘‘ you go to town on the street- 
cars and have Mr. Black come back with you.”’ 

‘* Right now ?’’ said Susan. 

‘<Fast’s you can.’’ 

There was nothing left for Susan but to go, query- 
ing within herself whether she had not hurt rather 
than helped Ben Rogers’s cause. 

Elsie lay back on the lounge. She suffered, but the 
forces in her being were too low for any paroxysm. 
‘I guess I’m beaten,’ she said, drearily. «Oh, if 
God would only let me stop loving Ben and die in 
peace!”’ 

The laughter of the young people opposite came 
in more clearly. She hated their youth, their gayety, 
their rampant health. ‘I’ve got to die and leave 
him to that girl!’’ she thought. 

She saw Hester Morrill come to the window and 
drop the shade. A moment after Sadie and the 
young man came on to the porch. He was persuading 
her to go somewhere with him, to some merry- 
making. 

‘“‘I don’t know what Aunt Hetty will say,” said 
she; and he answered: *‘Oh, the old lady is all 
right!’’ 

‘The old lady!’ Why yes, Hester was not young, 
in spite of her trim-figure and her careful curls. She 
wondered if Hester had overheard. Then, she saw 
the fingers of a hand pull the curtain a little further, 
from within; and she knew that Hester had over- 
heard. The young people were sitting in the ham- 
mock, eating candy out of the pink box. ‘I’m going 
in toask Auntie to make some lemonade for us,” ex- 
claimed the girl. She went in and came back; and 
after a little while Miss Hester appeared and left 
them a salver with a generous jug of lemonade. 

They sat on the piazza for more than an hour; and 
Elsie could see the aunt weeding in the garden. A 
strange feeling took possession of her. She sided 
with the elderly woman who had lost ‘everything 
against this brutal and greedy youth. 
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For an hour or more she lay, thinking deeply but 
quietly: Then the lawyer came. 

Rogers heard of the lawyer’s presence when he 
came. He was not frank like his wife, he mere- 
ly sank his gaze to the ground and his iips twitched. 
Susan Pierce continued: ‘‘ She passed a pretty good, 
quiet afternoon, I guess. ‘Bout five she sent for me 
and had me take the biggest bronze turkey over to 
Miss Morrill’s with her compliments.”’ 

Ben started violently. ‘‘ Did—did Miss Morrill ac- 
cept it ?” 

‘Yes, sir; and she sent word could she come to see 
Mrs. Rogers, and Mrs. Rogers she sent word she’d be 
glad to see her.’”’ 

Ben slowly let the breath that he had drawn into 
his lungs leave him in adeep sigh. ‘Thank you, 
Susan,”’ he said, and turned away. 

He found his wife quiet and gentle; but she plainly 
was not disposed to talk nor did he disturb her. 

In the morning Hester came. ‘‘ And she came jest 
as ca’m and easy as if she’d been coming right along 
all these fifteen years. But I’d give a good deal,’’ said 
Susan, ‘‘to hear what’s going on behind that door, 
this minute!”’ 

But she could not hear, nor did Hester Morrill ever 
tellany living creature. She sat down by the lounge 
wheeled to its old place. Elsie noticed that she wore 
a black gown and her hair was drawn smoothly back 
from her forehead. 

‘‘Did you think it was queer I sent for you?’ said 
Elsie. 

“I don’t think it was really queer,’’ said Hester. 
‘‘T was glad to come.” 

“I sent for you,’’ Elsie continued in a low voice, 
‘* because I’m beaten. You know I’ve hated you’’— 

«« Yes,” said Hester; ‘‘but I know you don’t hate 
me, now.”’ 

‘*No. There’s only one person I hate now. It 
isn’t you. You aresorry for me.”’ 

‘‘T am from my heart.”’ 

‘‘Yet you loved Ben, and you know I’ve made him 
miserable. He has had no career, and but for me he 
might have been almost anything. He has had no 
friends, no ambition; I’ve ruined his life; you can’t 
deny it.”’ 

«« You never meant to hurt him,’’ said Heste:. 

‘‘No, you're right, I never did. One way no woman 
could have worked harder for him. But he said to 
me once, that a man wanted something more than 
money in the bank and a comfortable house and a 
good dinner. I didn’t give itto him. I don’t believe 
there was ever anybody so unhappy in this world as 
I’ve been. But the Bible’s right. jealousy is crueler 
than the grave. No matter what I’d resolve, the 
moment I saw him caring for anything but me, I 
had to tear it away from him. Now, I am going to 
die, and I want to tear it away from him worse 
than ever. Hester Morrill, did he really love 
you ?” . 

«TI thought he did,’’ said Hester. She did not 
flush, she who had guarded her secret for twenty 
years; it seemed to her that the absolute truthfulness 
of this doomed woman compelled an absolute truth- 
fulness from her. 

‘I never thought he loved me,’’ said Elsie. ‘‘ Oh, 
I was young and pretty, and you know what men 
are; he had a feeling for me for a little while. But 
when that died out there was nothing left. He was 
sorry for me and he was afraid of me. That’s all. 
And I loved him so I was willing to take loving words 
and caresses that I'd éegged for. Hester, do you 
think you that lost him but kept his—his respect, do 
you think you suffered like me that won him?” 

‘‘No,’’ said Hester. There were tears in her eyes. 

‘« And now, I’ve got to die, and he won’t have me 
to care for him. Hester, he isn’t a man to take care 
of himself. He needs somebody. He’ll lose money; 
he’ll miss his comforts that he makes so light of be- 
cause they have been as steady as the sun. Yet, 
knowing that, I’ve made him promise not to marry 
again. I’ve thought it out; I’ve thought of killing 
him ”— 

She hesitated and peered keenly at Hester: 

‘You poor soul,’’ said Hester, ‘‘ what good would 
that do? You can’t kill his soul; and you'll have to 
meet him, you with that awful sin on you ”’— 

“I'd be more afraid to meet him than I would to 
meet God,”’ cried Elsie. 

‘‘I suppose so. You oughtn’t to be; but you'rea 
woman. I should be in your place.’’ 

«« And I’ve thought of killing her.” 

A flush that burned for a moment on Hester's pale 
cheek and then ebbed away, told that she did not 
needa name. ‘‘ What would be the good to stain 
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your soul by making him care for her the more—if he 
does care for her.” ° 

‘Then, Hester, what am I going to do?’’ 

Hester bent her head; and Elsie, with a certain 
awe, was aware that she was praying. When she 
lifted her face it was no longer sad; but on it glowed 
a lofty flame which poor Elsie could not understand. 
but which instinctively she reverenced. She groped 
for Hester’s hand and held it. ‘: My dear,’’ said 
Hester, ‘‘do you love Ben well enough to want him 
to be happy, even if you are not the one to give him 
happiness ?”’ 

Elsie shook her head. 
make him happy, myself.” 

‘*But you want him tu remember you with kind- 
ness, with regret. Nobody can watch over him the 
way you have. Why, I’’—the flush came back a sec- 
ond—‘‘I have been grateful to you when he was sick, 
seeing how you cared for him. Do you suppose he 
won't miss that care? Don’t poison the sorrow he 
will feel by trying to chain him to your grave! Be 
good to him, be generous, win his gratitude and his 
respect ”’— 

‘*Do you know,’’ interrupted Elsie, ‘‘ that you are 
pleading against yourself for Sadie Morrill ?’’ 

‘‘I am pleading for 42s future, for freedom to 
choose which is more to any manly man than any- 
thing else. How do you know she will not make him 
happy? How do you know he will choose her? Let 
him be free.” 

«And give him the money, too ?” 

‘* He’s worked for it as well as you.” 

Elsie’s face remained hard. ° 

«« And could you endure to leave him, knowing he 
would be poor and have to begin life over at fifty, 
and maybe lack the luxuries you have made necessary 
to him, have to pinch and slave” — 

‘«Stop!’’ Elsie cried; ‘‘you know I can’t. You 
know I am beaten.”’ 

‘““No,” said Hester; ‘‘it is you that have con- 
quered.”’ 

Elsie smiled grimly. She lay silent; all at once 
her face changed. ‘‘Send for Ben,” she whispered. 

But when Ben came she was too ill to speak to 
him. There was hurrying outside where the colt 
was being hitched to the lightest buggy to go for the 
doctor. Within Susan and Hulda stepped softly, and 
Ben turned to Hester with no thought of the strange- 
ness of her presence. ‘‘She’s so patient,’’ he said; 
««she always was.”’ 

Elsie opened her eyes. ‘‘I made plenty of fuss, 
Ben,’’ she gasped, *‘ but not about pain.” There was 
a strange, painful quality in her voice; it was hoarse 
and dry and small, as if it came from a distance. Her 
features had sharpened. Susan Pierce, who was in 
the room, turned away and threw her apron over her 
face. 

‘‘Why, if that isn’t Susan, and she’s crying,” said 
Elsie. ‘‘Is—that—it? I guess it must be, forI don’t 
seem to mind any more, Hester. Ben, I give you 
back your promise. And the will—send after it 
quick; I want to destroy it. Send after it quick!’’ 

But after these few words she lapsed intoa lethargy 
from which the doctor could not rouse her. 

The moments of Elsie’s life dwindled. The doc- 
tor, with professional calm, sat in the shadow, nar- 
rowly watching the patient, yet his thoughts involun- 
tarily straying to the chance of his being elected to 
the vacant chair in the medical department. Susan 
and Hulda watched quietly in the hall. Hester sat 
on one side of the bed, and Ben on the other; and to 
neither did it seem strange that they should be keep- 
ing this darkling watch together. Ben supported his 
wife against his breast and fanned her. What visions 
of his wrecked married life, of the poisoned happi- 
ness, the worse than useless devotion, the strife and 
the heartbreak were drifting in formless pictures be- 
fore his hot eyes, who shall tell! At times his lip 
quivered, and he kissed her hand. 

There was the noise of a horse’s hoofs and the rat- 
tle of wheels in the yard. 

Elsie opened her eyes. ‘‘ Susan,’’ said she, ‘‘ don’t 
cry. I didn’t think you minded.” Her voice was 
fainter; she paused between the words. ‘‘I was so— 
busy—with Ben—I—didn’t think—I mzssed other 
things.’’ She leaned her head closer to her husband. 

‘‘Is thatthe lawyer? Destroy—the—will. Hester 
—you're right. If you—bend closer, Ben, I want to 
whisper ’”— She whispered it in hisears, ‘‘If you want 
—to—marry Sadie ’’— 

‘That little fool!’ cried Ben, ‘‘ never! 
ling, don’t think of her!” 

Dying as she was Elsie smiled. ‘‘Oh, I’m so happy!” 
she sighed.;,She never spoke again. The lawyer 


‘‘No, I can’t. I want to 


Oh, dar- 
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who was already on the threshold, advanced, saying: 
«« You wish me to destroy the will, Mrs. Rogers?” but 
’ she only smiled and stirred her head a little on her 
husband’s breast, like a child nestling its head for an 
easier sleep. ‘‘ Don’t disturb her,’’ said Ben, sternly. 

«JT think, if there is anything of importance,” be- 
gan the doctor, after a single glance, ‘‘now ”— 

«« No,’’ said Ben. He bent to whisper in her ear; 
his tears dropped on her face. 

She smiled again, with a little soft, shivering sigh, 
and was still. 

The clock ticked in the hall. The lawyer stood in 
the doorway, the yellow envelop in his hand; and 
out under the eaves a thrush was pouring a wealth of 
joyous melody from his tiny throat. The doctor 
stepped gently to the side of the husband and wife. 
His eyes met Hester’s. She rose and motioned to 
the others to leave the room. 





«I’m sorry to intrude on you, Mr. Rogers,’’ said 
the lawyer—it was half an hour later and they were 
sitting in the little parlor below—‘‘ but there are Mrs. 
Rogers’s instructions regarding the will. It is a ques- 
tion ”’— 

«« There is no question. Let my wife’s will stand. 

«¢ Perhaps you would like to know the provisions. 
I fancy they will not be objectionable to you. After 
a few small legacies to servants, she leaves’ you her 
entire estate on condition that you do not marry any 
one—other than Miss Hester Morrill, who appears to 
be a valued friend.” 

Ben did not answer; but at that moment Elsie need 
not have feared to read his heart. 


Through Fancy’s Fields. 


FROM A SUMMER NOTE-BOOK. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


How many times it has been said that we are all 
children of alarger growth. It needs little self-ex- 
amination to ascertain that much of what we think, 
feel and do, is still of the child, childish. I suppose 
those who cultivate the fancy for arly purpose of art, 
live, perhaps, more than any others, in familiar touch 
with their childhood. 

One special diversion of the little ones is the drama- 
tizing of the whole immediate world in which they live. 
Not only do they give human attributes to such 
members of the animal kingdom as may enter their 
playground, but also to the inanimate objects of the 
environment. Whether solitary or companioned, the 
scene in which thechildren move is, to them, in this 
manner, a lively and loquacious one. The ring of 
Canace enabled the wearer to understand the lan- 
guage of the birds. Children go even further for their 
fancy’s friends. Voiceless neighbors becorne com- 
municative, flowers hold delicate converse with their 
tender interpreters, and trees deliver themselves of 
wise opinions, while soft fingers stroke and caress 
their rugged trunks. Yes, childhood talks for all its 
dumb friends (and its foes as well), and some of us, it 
may be, carry the fashion into years beyond adoles- 
cence. Surely, a poet may, and should do so. How 
else could we ever know aught of the solemn com- 
munings of the ‘‘unlanguaged sea,’’ or of ‘‘the 
secret of a plain weed’s heart”? In truth, the habit 
which a lover and memorialist of nature forms, of en- 
tering into the mood of things around him and giving 
voice thereto, is akin to a perpetual metamorphosis; 
now he is this, now he is that, striving to express 
himself in terms of the object whose entity he tem- 
porarily assumes. If our poet succeed in translating 
himself into verse, we, his readers, shall also feel 
what sort of life it would be to grow up as a flower 
and drink beakers of dew and sunshine, what exhil- 
aration it would be to drive in the chariot of the 
wind, how the air feels to the spread wings of a bird, 
how the tingling sea to the fish. 

Looking through my note-book of past summers, I 
find frequent endeavors thus to enter into the life of 
nature by some small doorway of detail. I find my- 
self essaying to speak for the speechless, to think for 
the thoughtless. 

The first of these entries relates to a sunny and 
breezy June day and the agate-strewn beach of Lake 
Erie. Copying it from the blurred penciling in which 
it is couched, I shall call the extract 


FANCY—A CHANGELING. 
Now, Fancy goes roaming 
By sea and by land, 
Where the waves are combing 
The silver-white sand. 


Fancy—a changeling! now a wave she was, 
A wave that, ignorant of law or cause, 
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Breathed sturdily, and heaved with right good will 
A fisher’s boat, and helped his net to fill. 

But then, a wave no longer, up she sprang 

And in the canvas sat and sweetly sang 

A song she learned in the olian cave! 

She left the breeze as she had left the wave, 
And in that moment gained a pair of wings, 
Soft-clouded plumage and white necklace rings, 
And was a sailing bird whose home might be 
Upon a crag or low along the sea ! 

Not yet content, she dropped upon the beach, 
And was a shell just in the water’s reach; 

A bronzéd beetle, next, with golden bands, 

She slowly crept along the shining sands; 

Last change of all, she slipped into a tress 

Of starved and thirsty cress. 


So Fancy went roaming 
By sea and by land, 

In the same moment homing, 
Like bird to the hand! 


A little later (it is still June) there is allusion to 
the beauty of the milkweed blossom which careless 
cultivation has spared to the garden border—and to 
me. There is admiration for its coral pink coronas 
of bloom, so fragrant, so full of candied sweets, that 
a whole unfortunate insect world has been entrapped 
and held in durance by the cunning blossom, for 
purposes of its own. The coquet of floral society is 
this same 

MILKWEED. 
Yes, yes; I trap the roving butterfly, 
The idle midge, the honest honey-bee; 
They come for sweets; entoiled, they stay to die. 
Here wanton Beauty shall her sister see. 

But, as tho to defend the lovely ones of the flower- 
world from a too sweeping accusation of heartlessness 
I come upon a brief note which chants the deserved 
praises of 

WHITE CLOVER. 
“What here, thou tender thing, on fire’s black path, 
’Mid desolation which thy comrades shun ?” 


‘For this I came—to hide the signs of scath, 
And shield the sad, bare soil from summer’s sun.”’ 


“Then will I give thee to that human flower 
Who when all others flee the gathering gloom, 
Runs thither in misfortune’s darkest hour, 
And fills the world with sweetness and with bloom.”’ 
July 21st.—Under this entry are some extracts from 
a book, which did me the excellent service of calling 
attention to the peculiar ways and manners of the 
Vine family. Let any one who has an interest in 
such matters attempt to teach a morning-glory plant 
a better method than its own in climbing, and he will 
understand the tenor of the following verses: 


A VINE’S WILL. 
AFTER READING Darwin’s “ Hapits AND Movements oF CLIMBING 
PLants.”’ 

Lo, a vine’s flight, 

Silent and light, 
Sure without sight, 
Make I my way! 
Up the soft air, 
On my spiral stair 
Hourly I fare; 
Brook no delay! 


Not to thy might 
Yields my tendril slight, 
Nor to left, nor to right 
Is guided astray. 
Lo, a vine’s will 
Baffles thy skill, 
Obeying still 
The Jaw of its way! 
West New Bricuron, §S. I. 


Uncle ’Zekel’s Vision. 
BY WILLIAM W. JORDAN. 


‘«* WHEREUPON I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision.’ Can we say that, every one, my 
hearers ?”” and the sermon upon Saul’s conversion 
ended with a brief appeal. It was still in the little 
meeting-house. The girls next the wall stopped gig- 
gling, boys in the back seats ceased whispering, and 
the light of dim oil lamps fell on serious faces turned 
to the speaker, some awed, some softly weeping. 

The service over, Uncle ’Zekel took his way home- 
ward, thinking upon the text. He was moved. 
Threescore years he had lived at Mackerelville, a gen- 
tle, homely, honest soul; and none had known him 
harm a fellow-man. Upright, true and modest, he 
had gone his way, with the respect and friendship of 
all; constant at church, kind at home and honest 
abroad. But he was not ‘‘a professor.’’ As he told 
his good wife, he ‘‘hadn’t ben called.’’ He thought 
upon these things, however, and every evening saw 
him in his spindle-backed armchair, generally in his 
shirt-sleeves, his spectacles low on his nose, the open 
Bible on his lap and reverence upon his faee. At 
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times, during the day, he would take up the Book, 
saying, ‘‘ Mother, I guess I'll rest a spell.’’ 

Many times he had been asked to confess Christ; 
but he gently shook his head. The step was so mo- 
mentous, his sense of unfitness so deep, and his idea 
of ‘*a call” so sacred, that he could not decide. 
Meetings had been held for a week in the faded little 
church. It was early summer, but not often did a 


_ Strange preacher come that way. A ministerial friend 


was visiting the pastor in this scattered farming com- 
munity bordering the ocean, and the good man saw 
an opportunity. 

Every night the truth had been simply, clearly told, 
and every night Uncle ’Zekel felt it sinking deeper 
into his heart. His daily thoughts were filled with it, 
and to-night it seemed the preacher had meant him, 
beyond a doubt. Andsohe mused: ‘Git up, Jinny! 
*T must hev ben wonderful to see Him there in the 
air, a-shinin’ above him, an’ wearin’, mebbe, the 
marks of the nails, an’ speakin’ an’ callin’ him by 
name, ‘Saul! Saul!’ Seems if ’twould make it all 
plain,’’ he almost groaned. ‘‘ Why can’t He come 
sometimes to-day? but not to the likes of you, ’Zekel 
Woodbury; you’re onworthy. Git up, Jinny!” And 
the old mare, with some animation, turned the last 
corner toward home. 

‘‘Was it a good meetin’, Father?” his wife asked, 
anxiously. For years she had prayed to have him 
with herin the church. Delicate health kept her 
from these meetings, but she prayed for him through- 
out the hour of service. They were near to each 
other, these old people. It wasachildless home, and 
every year they grew more careful of each other. 

‘‘Yes, Marthy,’’ he sighed, ‘‘ twas a good meetin’ 
and very searchin’. Sev’rul rose for prayer—Rachie 
Stebbins an’ the young feller that works for Dyers, 
that come up from the Provinces.’’ 

«Father ?” 

‘‘ Well, Marthy ?’’ 

And then she could not go on. 
sermon ?” 


‘«What was the 


‘“‘Twas the Lord’s appearin’ to Saul an’ callin’ 
him.” He said no more, but sat in thought, and 
then taking down the old Bible, he silently pondered 
the story over again. Feeling he was in God’s hands, 
the good wife went on quietly knitting. Finally he 
closed the Book with a sigh, saying to himself: 
‘«Seems like He might come sometimes now; but I 
s’pose not to the likes of me.’’ Once, during the 
night, when he fell asleep after a long, silent vigii, 
she heard him murmur: ‘‘ Seems like He might come, 
but not ’’— and the words drifted into silence. 

Early he was astir in the dewy air, with a custom- 
ary look from the doorstep toward the sea, whose 
distant roar was music for him. He fed ‘the crit- 
ters,’’ who loved him, and extended their moist muz- 
zles as he passed. 

‘‘Where’ll ye be workin’ to-day, ’Zekel?” asked 
his wife, as he ended a scanty breakfast. 

**In the hill-field,’’ he answered. ‘‘It’s amazin’ 
short time ’tween hoein’ an’ hayin’.” And with his 
usual gentle ‘‘ good-by!’’ he turned away. 

This field, at the furthest part of the farm, was so 
called from the hill within it, where the soil covered 
the ledge except in spots. It bordered on the shore, 
and looked on a wide sweep of sea, with its passing 
sails, of fisherman, or larger craft, and the distant, 
daily smoke of the St. John’s boat. It was his favor- 
ite place to work. In early life he followed the sea, 
and never ceased to love it. ‘‘It talks to me,’’ he 
used to say. Many times he would stand and gaze at 
the wind-swept space, and the far-away line over which 
sails went and came. To-day he looked often, lean- 
ing upon his hoe. It was a perfect day. The earth 
crumbled, with fresh, wholesome odor beneath his 
feet, the firs swayed softly on the ridge, the air was 
warm with sun but vigorous with the breathing of the 
sea, and the blue waves fairly danced in joy, with a 
gleam in every curving. His eyes were ona fisher- 
man, beating against the wind, but his heart was 
turning over and over those words: ‘Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?’’ Back and forth his hoe 
mechanically followed the green rows, and greater 
grew the trouble within. At length it became un- 
bearable, and, flinging away the hoe, he fell on his 
knees and cried, while tears ran down his upturned 
face: ‘‘O Lord, Lord, ye know me, ’Zekel Wood- 
bury, thet lam onworthy. I’ve sought in ways to 
sarve ye, but O Lord, I’m not fit to gather up the 
crumbs; and yet if ye could only give me a token 
thet ye’re callin’ me, thet ye want me now. If ye 
could come fur one leetle glimpst, fur a single word, 
if *t could be fur the likes of me’”— Words failed, 
and he lay prone, with his face on his hands, 
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Softly the wind touched the gray head, from which 
his hat had fallen, as he lay in prayer too deep for 
words. : 

‘« Ezekiel!” was it his name called ?—called in tones 
so marvelous, they seemed to hold the sound of many 
waters, and yet the softness of the wind that bloweth 
where it listeth—‘‘ Ezekiel!” Bewildered, slowly, he 
rose to his knees. A strange light had fallen on the 
field, dimming the sun. He felt the nearness of some 
presence, and lifted his eyes, to see there above him, 
oh, could it be? a marvelous form of radiant light, 
with arms outstretched, and marks of wounds in the 
hands and feet; and the face, oh, that wonderful face 
in its majesty and love, its look of conquered pain! 
There was compassion and command in its kingly 
glance, and in the single uttered word, ‘‘Come!”’ 

The form was gone! 

Breathless he kneeled, his hands still raised, as if 
grasping at that which had happened; and then as 
the truth rolled over him in waves of joy and fear, he 
fell upon his face again in awe. Had it indeed come 
to him? Had the Lord vouchsafed a vision of him- 
self? It seemed incredible, and yet he could not 
doubt. He had called him, Ezekiel Woodbury. 
Swiftly there flashed through his thought the words, 
‘*Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision’’; and simply asa child, 
the old man lifted his head and said, ‘‘ Yes, Lord, I'll 
come.” 

Long he. lingered, praying and dreaming in turn. 
The cattle over the pasture wall gazed at him in calm 
wonder, a fish-hawk on the dead pine eyed him sus- 
piciously, the sun climbed up the sky, and still he 
stayed. At length, rising, and stumbling, in half- 
blinded vision, he started home. ‘‘ Why, ‘Zekel, ye 
look as if ye’d seen a vision!’’ his wife said in startled 
tones. He stood before her, his gray hair tossed by 
the wind, his worn face luminous with a strange, al- 
most unearthly expression, and -his eyes shining, yet 
shrinking, from the light. ‘Mother, I’m called,” 
was ali he said. Then, sitting down beside her in 
the old kitchen, he slowly, reverently, told her all. 
She listened in silence till the end, tho tears stood 
unheeded on her pale face, and then, without a 
shadow of doubt, she said, solemnly: ‘‘ He hath re- 
garded the voice of my supplication!’’ 

The day passed for them both ina kind of dream. 
They knelt in prayer together; they talked in hushed 
tones; they sat absorbed in intervals of silent thought. 
As evening came, she asked: ‘‘ Are ye goin’ to meet- 

n’, Father?’’ <‘*Yes, Marthy, I must,’’ was his an- 
swer. 

When the appeal for decisions was made that 
night, the audience was astonished to see Uncle 
‘Zekel rise slowly from his pew. He had sat as if in 
thought, with his eyes shaded by his hand, throughout 
the service. Many of them never thought of him but 
as a member of the Church. A thrill ran through 
the gathering. Clearing his throat, he began, in his 
gentle voice, that trembled, nevertheless, with feel- 
ing: 

‘« Friends an’ neighbors, it’s many a year I’ve ben 
a-comin’ here, listenin’ to the preachin’ of the Word. 
The Spirit hes doubtless strove with me, but it never 
seemed ’zackly clear thet I was called. ’Peared like 
I was too onworthy for thet great call to mean me: 
He’s ben good to me these years, an’ in some ways 
I’ve tried to foller Him, but knowin’ all the time I was 
outside the Kingdom. He’s ben talking loud to me 
durin’ these meetin’s, an’ last night when the Elder 
preached on the hev’nly vision, it went to my heart. 
Seemed like, if the Lord c’d only come to me that 
way, jest for a minit, an’ speak, I’d know sure he 
meant me, an’ wanted me; but, of course, it didn’t 
seem’s if *t ever happened, nowadays, nor anyhow 
could t’ the likes of me. I was thinkin’ it over an’ 
over, all night, an’ this mornin’ a-hoein’ in my hill- 
field, till 1 could stan’ it no longer, an’ fell to prayin’. 
Ye'll be onable, many on ye, to believe me, but while 

I lay there, I suddenly heerd my name called twict, 
distinct an’ clear: ‘ Zekel! Zekel!’ an’ I looked up, an’ 
there above me was a wonderful shinin’ form like I 
couldn’t describe, an’ sech a look on his face, and 
sech marks in his hands an’ feet, I know’d ’t could 
only be One. He looked at me jest once, with a look 
so mighty, an’ yet tender-like, an’ said: ‘Come!’ an’ 
then all was gone, an’ the glory faded, an’ I was kneel- 
in’ there alone in the potato-field. But when it all 
come to me, what had happened, an’ thet He’d actooal- 
ly come an’ called me, onworthy as I be, then I bowed 
my head an said: ‘Yes, Lord, I'll come!’ An’ to- 
night, friends, ’t seemed right to tell ye, as I’ve told 
him, thet I’ll not be disobedient to the hev’ nly vision. 
Sence he’s willin’ to take me, from this time forrard, 
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’Zekel Woodbury belongs to the One who called him!” 

The stillness was intense, and for a moment the 
clock ticked in painful clearness. Then the pastor 
reverently, with deep feeling, thanked God that one 
so loved ofall had heard and answered his voice. He 
did not refer to the vision, but only asked fervently 
that others might follow. Awe had fallen on the peo- 
ple, and even fear; but the prayer relaxed the tension 
and heart melted into heart. One after another they 
uncovered their need, and, often sobbing, asked for 
prayer. Mackerelville had never seen such feeling. 
At last Deacon Stowe, prominent in the church for 
years, but never able to resist the best end of a bar- 
gain, struck all dumb by rising and groaning: ‘‘ God 
be merciful to me a sinner!” and then breaking down. 

As they went out every heart was filled with a joy- 
ous or oppressive sense of God’s nearness. One sum- 
mer boarder said to another, in strained tones: ‘It 
beats me! He seemed in dead earnest, too. I tell 
you there are things happening in this world we don’t 
know of!” The other did not reply. 

Only one dared a jest at the door, and he in 
bravado; but the sorry sneer was sternly hushed by 
Nate Dyer, a professed skeptic, who said: ‘‘ If ‘Zekel 
Woodbury says he seen, he seen!” And then their 
footsteps died away on different roads. 

The next communion was one of unusual, abound: 
ing joy, and among the crowd about the pulpit, old- 
est of all, stood ‘‘Uncle ’Zekel,’’ his face shining, 
his eyes shrinking, and to those in the crowded 
church he seemed, like Stephen, to be looking be- 
yond that place and seeing One in the open heavens; 
for they beheld his face ‘‘as it had been the face of 
an angel.’’ 

The old man became a pillar to the little church in 
the years that remained. His life was a letter in large 
type. The worst loafer honored him, and when the 
church was assailed, its members pointed in triumph 
to Uncle ’Zekel. Always at meetings, he would kneel 
and offer up a prayer, so simple, so trustful, that he 
appeared to talk with God, and carried all with him 
to the throne above. He wasa friend of the poor, 
and many blessings were asked upon him. His eyes 
continued dim, but he spent hours with a large-print 
Book which was purchased after his change. The 
page to which it opened easily was the story of Saul’s 
conversion. But never again did he tell of his Vision. 
It was told once as a testimony, it was sacred after- 
ward to remembrance. Possibly he grew more quiet, 
and his gentle smile had rare sweetness, born ot a life 
within. He sat inthe old chair, at times, with the 
look of one facing the Most High. 

His favored place was the hill-field, and often he 
went to sit there, apparently watching the sea, where 
the foam gleamed white on the edge of Norman’s 
Reef, and sails faded into specks in the distance. 
But his face was that of one far away in heavenly 
spaces, or in the dim recesses of the soul. There he 
would sometimes stay till the cattle ceased wandering 
across the wall, and, turned homeward and the firs 
became dark feathers on a crimson sky. Then the 
shadows roused him, and he, too, would go slowly 
home, where ‘‘ Mother’’ waited without fear, know- 
ing his resort. 

And when the end came at last, as she sat by the 
bed where he lay with a face still as the water at 
dawn, his glance suddenly leaped with a swift, glad 
look of recognition, and he said: ‘‘I know’d He’d 
look like that”—then—‘‘ Yes, Lord, I’ll come!’’ and 
he was gone. Hehad had his second vision. 


Cuinton, Mass. 


In a Copy of Omar Khayyam. 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 


WELL sings old Omar in Jess cynic mood 

(Or else some glossist of the Mollah brood): 
‘No buckler helps against the barbs of Fate: 

Save goodness there is nothing that is good.”’ 


Boston, Mass. 


Old Cambridge and Old Andover. 


BY ELIZABETH BALLISTER BATES. 


‘You must have cultivated society here,” old 
Cambridge said to old Andover. Young Andover 
spoke up in the person of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, a 
trifle weary of being picked up here aad there. ‘ Yes; 
but one gets tired of living with cultivated people.’’ 
Mr. Emerson, meanwhile—pure Cambridge in affilia- 
tion—seemed to think a Chaucer Club odd recreation 
for theologians. Neither place could comprehend 
the other. Both were stanch New England. Each 
was a center. Andover was stronghold, too. It 
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thought Cambridge pleasant, but of uncertain 
future. A fewthought it tremendously certain. Old 
Cambridge was advance-guard of the sweetness and 
light of itsday. Already it began to practice that 
open-hearted, genial living which was to transform 
life. It did not worry. over Andover’s future, but 
wondered that it supported any present life, projected 
on such gloomy background. The dignity of An- 
dover starched its very marrow. It stiffened with 
present might and against anticipated change. It 
held the keys and admitted no parley. It com- 
manded the whole orthodox following. No man was 
too good for its uses. The commercial, drawing 
value of preaching was disregarded, and in Professor 
Park it kept the very flower of pulpit eloquence. In 
that he exalted any office, he was of the Phillips 
Brooks order. Possible lapses from severest Calvin- 
istic reductions were reported of his youth; but they 
became invisible. In the prime of manhood he re- 
ceived acquiescence from within, universal recogni- 
tion without. 

Professor Phelps was of milder type, of tender, 
brooding spirituality. Nearness to divinity threw 
over both men transcendent dignity. They lived out 
the glorious watchword, -‘If ye called them gods to 
whom the word of God came.” Professor Shedd 
was of this same kindred, and to these leaders all 
orthodox pulpits flew open. With doctrines received 
Andover was satisfied; but Cambridge, like Athens 
of old, Berlin to-day, panted to hear and try the 
new. There could be no higher thinking, no loftier 
living than in either place. In Andover it was the 
more distinct Puritan survival. The idea of separa- 
tion and peculiar trust engendered by the Old Testa- 
ment glorified its bare and simple life. The chosen 
generation, the royal priesthood could do and suffer 
all; but they must mount timely guard on the walls 
of Zion. 

Both places had equally the trial, blessing, edu- 
cation -— whatever it be deemed —of poverty. It 
was borne silently and had alleviations unknown to 
raw wealth. Asin army or navy circles, each knew 
to a dollar the other's resources, and the strait and 
narrow way thereto comformable was well defined. 
Any appearance of wealth would have been in poor 
taste; tho, to be sure, subterfuge was necessary. 
Mrs. Phelps-Ward narrates the penning in of a pro- 
fessor’s family by cold weather, as they could not 
‘‘heat the whole house.” So, ‘‘Gates Ajar” came 
into being amid obstacles quite distracting. Whena 
child, she made three cents a week by giving up but- 
ter, which fund went alternately for cream-cakes and 
turn-overs. 

Cambridge welcomed social gayety. In old times 
there was dancingonthe green. Class-day and Cam- 
bridge girls danced almost from babyhood. They 
went to Papante’s dancing-school and to balls and 
assemblies as long as tarletan dresses held out. 
No one minded economy. Young people skated and 
got up theatricals andconcerts. They were excellent 
actors and musicians. Meantime, they of Andover 
coasted down the long hills, endured trustees’ visits, 
slighted anniversaries,and had Bible lessons with the 
professors. In both places they had most scrimped 
allowances. ‘‘ You can give a party in Cambridge 
on tea and toast,’’ said the late Richard H. Dana, 
not at all referring to five o’clocks. Dancers pre- 
ferred coffee and cake, and those who declined coffee 
nibbled on bravely at the cake. Ice-cream was dash- 
ing munificence, tho class-day week, when all Cam- 
bridge was discharging social obligations, strawber- 
ries, then cheap and plentiful, were added. There 
was no objection to lemonade, and cold tea was just 
invented. A professor caught sight of a bowl:of it 
swimming with lemons at a class-day spread, and it 
took several glasses to convince him it was not punch. 

Mr. Longfellow. Mr. Lowell, Professor Agassiz, 
were representative men. They were gentle cosmo- 
politans, in a sweet way, provincials, too. They 
loved men simply and bravely. They believed in 
them now and hereafter. Of course Cambridge was 
a Mecca. Trustees, theologians and academy boys 
switched off to Andover. People from everywhere, 
foreigners especially, visited Cambridge. Perhaps 
those at his threshold never realized all Mr. Long- 
fellow’s patient hospitality. They respected his se- 
clusion. For years he lived apart in the sacredness 
of his sorrow. Then the old house with its broad, 
aristocratic lawns, studded with haycocks and sweet 
with clustered lilacs, opened up to the friends of his 
children. Still, Mr. Longfellow depended on out- 
door exercise and usually walked up Brattle Street 
just as the sunset gun at Watertown Arsenal marked 
the close of another day. 
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The ‘‘ white Mr. Longfellow” was the most beau- 
tiful. There was unstudied fitness in all his belong- 
ings. Like Professor Park, he molded externals. In 
one case the very cut of the coat spoke severity, and 
the tie of the cravat imposed awe. Inthe other the 
waving, silvered hair, the flowing beard, the large 
folds of the cloak, the clear eye, the fresh color, the 
confident little dog behind, all spoke the joy and 
glorious freedom of the poet's soul. The terrier Trap 
was as well known in Cambridge as his master, and a 
sore temptation to dog-stealers, as he was sure to be 
liberally redeemed. Like other advantages, Mr. 
Longfellow’s wealth was so gently borne that it ex- 
cited no envy. He kept a carriage almost by stealth. 
It was surmised, because Mrs. Longfellow was never 
seen in a street-car. He fell in with the sweet village 
customs which still prevailed. He was punctual as 
an old Puritan in church-going; and his heart, his 
ear, his purse were always open. Thus he ripened in 
peace with God, his neighbor and himself. When he 
‘‘changed worlds” no loud or dreary lament seemed 
appropriate. He had lived one life well, and those 
about him trusted the sequel. 

Professor Agassiz was full of vivacious joy. He 
had the true Frenchman’s zest of living. He enjoyed 
the sweet, he swallowed the bitter. He broadened 
his own life by each life with which he came in con- 
tact, but, like every other professor, he was cramped 
for means. He said he had ‘‘no time to make 
money,’’ when he refused Edinburgh and $10,000 a 
year. The great wealth of his family, now, is rare 
justice. Mrs. Agassiz and her daughters came to the 
rescue. They asked for his name and lectures for the 
school, Professor Agassiz’s school drew young women 
from far and wide. It began to make Cambridge 
cosmopolitan as a residence. Leading professors were 
then taking boys at $1,000 each to be prepared for 
college; but criticism arose, and they relinquished this 
addition to their meager incomes. Then no one had 
reaped any such golden harvest as awaited Professor 
Horsford’s inventions or the enterprise of the Agas- 
siz family. 

Both Cambridge and Andover were zealous for re- 
form, and each had an ennobling War record. Yet, 
Andover. without, perhaps, extreme views on the 
worthlessness of matter, looked heavenward for 
hopes realized. But Cambridge waged war with 
things that were. The late Mrs. Henry W. Paine led 
in practical, systematic charity—aid, not alms; re- 
form, not alleviations. The ‘‘ City of the Plains’’ 
was all ripe for Phillips Brooks’s great message of 
the worth, the power and possibilities of the life that 
now is. The benevolence of Andover reached out to 
pagan shores. The aforesaid tarts and turn-overs 
troubled Mrs. Phelps-Ward’s conscience. She was 
a professor’s daughter, and her three cents a week 
belonged to the heathen. 

The trustees of the Theological Seminary over- 
awed Andover; but nothing could or did overawe 
Cambridge. It was used to great men; and nearness 
to Boston multiplied its advantages. Cambridge giris 
pinched in their allowances for symphony tickets and 
rather loftyseats at the opera. The street railway 
cost then nearly double, while in earlier days the om- 
nibus ride was long, cold and expensive. Therefore, 
quite a number walked over ‘‘the bridge at mid- 
night,” and other times with Mr. Longfellow. It 
was frugal and invigorating. 

Andover drove over to Lawrence for ‘‘ restaurant 
ice-cream,’’ while those who, by reason of sex, were 
not, then, expected to ‘‘ occupy pulpits,’’ saw Boston 
perhaps twice a year; but not its theaters or opera. 
In summer, winter cold turned to bracing breezes, 
and ‘‘the young plants o’ grace” throve too well on 
their home hills to need change. Meantime, Miss 
Edwards’s school, ‘‘the Nunnery,” was educating 
about the same class of young ladies as were sent to 
Miss Hannah Lyman’s at Montreal. 

As to women, Andover held the strict Miltonic, 
Adam and Eve theory. Retribution came right about. 
In the first place, Mrs. Phelps-Ward was better 
known than any, perhaps all of its professors. When 
Harriet Beecher Stowe came to this ‘‘city set on a 
hill’’ comparison was annihilated. Poor woman, she 
did not assimilate! While at the head of her father’s 
table, the shy author of ‘‘Gates Ajar,’’ had been 
made to feel the disapproval of a visiting clergyman, 
because of her prominence in conversation. This 
conservative brother; who forgot that even St. Paul 
only prescribed silence to women in churches, did not 
become famous. There was comfort in this to the 
young deputy-hostess, whose works speak to the ends 
of the earth and gladden thousands. 

Lawrence, Mass, 
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Victor Hugo at Guernsey. 


BY M. ELOISE TALBOT. 


In the Channel between England and Frai‘ce lies a 
group of four islands—Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney 
and Sark. Their-names are chiefly known among us 
for the beauty of their kine; but they deserve a wider 
reputation; for not only are they all lovely to look 
upon, and full of quaint custom, but one of them, 
Guernsey, possesses a strong literary interest. Here 
it was that Victor Hugo found refuge from the storm 
which drove him from France, and here he passed the 
nineteen years of his exile. 

The word ‘‘Guernsey’’ means ‘‘green island.’’ 
The name is well deserved, for never was a more be- 
witching bit of earth set within a forbidding sea. Eng- 
lish frosts and snow enter that enchanted ground 
but lightly, and the summer heat, which withers the 
fields of France, isalmost unknown. On the south- 
ern coast tremendous cliffs rise hundreds of feet into 
the air, and the waves break about their base and 
thunder with a booming sound into their huge, mys- 
terious caves. It isa terrible coast. Off the shore 
lie the ‘‘ Casquets,” the dangerous rocks where, ac- 
cording to tradition, the gallant ‘‘ White Ship’’ per- 
ished, drowning the only son of Henry I of England 
and driving the smile forever from his father’s lips. 
Roads winding between fragrant hedgerows intersect 
the whole island. Herds of cattle browse on the 
short, sweet grass, and the great cow-barns and plen- 
tiful dairies are models of the world. The milk-cans 
are of a shape peculiar to the island, and the cows 
are milked three times a day. The thatched cottages 
are overhung with a profusion of roses, and luscious 
grapes ripen inthe open air, to be exported to Eng- 
land and sold at great prices on Piccadilly. 

The Channel Islands are the only remains of Eng- 
land’s Norman possessions, and the peasants still 
speak the French of William the Conqueror. Proba- 
bly nowhere out of France could Victor Hugo have 
found a place more homelike. He lived in St. Peter’s 
Port, which climbs up the hill so steeply from the 
sea that sometimes the streets give it up in despair, 
and turn into flights of stone steps. His house stands 
on the most foreign-looking street in the town, which 
is paved with rough stones and filled all day long with 
women poising milk-cans on their heads, and bare- 
footed children in blue blouses, all chattering Guern- 
sey French together. The house is dark and insig- 
nificant outside. A little flagged walk leads through 
a tiny yard to the front door; but once within, there 
comes a shock of surprise, for it is exquisite enough 
for the Orient. It is almost a museum of treasures. 
Victor Hugo had a passion for bric-a-brac. The walls 
of the dining-room are well-nigh covered with rare old 
tiles and relievos. The wonderful carved oak, with 
which the house is filled, was all slowly collected, 
piece by piece, and placed by Victor Hugo’s own di- 
rection. One great pillar in the front hall is carved 
with scenes from ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris.” When 
Victor Hugo fled from France he lost all his posses- 
sions, and therefore at Guernsey he was obliged to 
gather his household gods all over again. 
to Jules Janin: 

‘*T have no longer a country; but I want a home. . . 
It is all being paid for by the proceeds of ‘ Zes Contem- 
plations.’ e 

Never was there a house which more completely 
bore the stamp of its owner. His spirit shows 
through all its costly elaborateness. His portrait 
hangs in the tapestried billiard-room, where he en- 
joyed his favorite game. A few of his sketches, 
dashed off in play-hours, are preserved, striking rep- 
resentations, which seize the memory, and which are 
done in charcoal, burnt onion, or a blot of ink. . His 
thoughts are written all over the house, carved into 
the wood, and blazoned on the walls: ‘‘ Night, death, 
life,’’ ** The People are now little, but they will be 
great,’’ and in lighter vein: 


He writes 


* Souper a six, coucher a dix, 
Fait vivre l homme dix fois dix.” 

The second story is occupied by the famous oak 
gallery. This is a large room, partly divided into 
halves by an open screen. Dark wainscoting reaches 
half-way up the walls, heavy beams cross the ceiling, 
paneled chests alternate with deep window-seats, thick 
doors give entrance; it is all of oak, and not a square 
foot is free from carving. It isa rare specimen of 
skilful work and beautiful design. Victor Hugo di- 
rected the whole, and himself carved a figure which 
surmounts the great candelabrum. This room was 
prepared for Garibaldi at the hight of his troubles, 
and tho the great patriot never occupied it, it is still 
called ‘‘Garibaldi’s chamber.’’ 
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Victor Hugo’s study is at the top of the house, and 
is made almost entirely of glass. The roof and sides 
are great windows set in frames. The floor consists 
of a skylight, which brightens the rooms below. 
Here, in this hot-house of ideas, Victor Hugo stood 
ata simple shelf of black walnut, and wrote ‘‘ Zes 
Miserables,’’ ‘* Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” and 
‘I’ Homme qui rit.”’ 

A view of marvelous beauty lay spread out before 
him; to the right, the English fort, where bright red 
uniforms paced to and fro; to the left, St. Peter's 
Fort, with its picturesque roofs and crooked road- 
ways; around, and beyond, and far away, the shining 
ocean; and at his feet his own sunny little garden, 
whence the flowers sent up their sweetness. 

The scene of *‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer’’ is laid 
in Guernsey. The haunted house, where the smug- 
glers were concealed, is pointed out on a lovely head- 
land. The ocean still churns around the peaked 
rocks where ‘‘ La Durande” met her fate. Thechar- 
acters in the story may be met any day. The parish 
minister and the Catholic priest still walk in the 
Guernsey streets. Pretty maidens with English 
frankness and French fascination, like the charming 
Déruchette, still peep and laugh at the latticed win- 
dows. The neighbors mix a touch of superstition 
with their gossip, and still upon the beach, and in the 
boats, and over the treacherous Channel, they come 
and go, those weather-beaten toilers of the sea, whom 
Victor Hugo knew and loved. 

Local tradition has it that Victor Hugo did not 
care to mix with the richer inhabitants of Guernsey. 
His society was made up of friends of France and lib- 
erty, exiled, like himself, while his friendly acquaint- 
ance lay among dairywomen and fishermen. Every 
week he gave a dinner to poor children, and served 
them himself with roast beef and wine. 

Victor Hugo’s life was simple and laborious. He 
rose at six in the morning, and wrote until twelve. 
His study was bestrewn with manuscripts, and no 
one was allowed to enter without his express permis- 
sion. At mid-day he descended from his eyrie, and 
gave himself up to his family for the rest of the day. 
He was the most charming of companions. He was 
an inimitable draftsman, and a lover of music. He 
took long walks, and bathed in the little Guernsey 
bays, and played at billiards. He was affable, sympa- 
thetic and brilliant. His table was seldom bare of a 
distinguished guest, and it was open to all the unfor- 
tunate. Conversation was a continual jeu d’ esprit at 
Hauteville House. He went to bed ata reasonable 
hour. His bedroom also is on the top floor; and 
there stands the narrow couch, like a soldier’s, on 
which he slept without a pillow. 

Victor Hugo’s family consisted of his wife, two 
sons anda daughter. They were fond of animals, 
and the house was full of pet cats and dogs. Madame 
Hugo’s favorite greyhound was stuffed when he died, 
and placed in the hall with a collar round his neck. 
Yet through all this happy family life ran a vein of 
sadness. Victor Hugo, indeed, had his home; but 
he could not forget his country. Often, as he sat in 
the sa/on after dinner and spoke of France, his eyes 
filled with tears. At last the summons came. The 
Empire jell. Victor Hugo left Guernsey and went to 
War raged, but the Republic was pro- 
claimed; it was safe to return. 

«« A ticket for Paris!’’ he exclaimed, in a voice like 
a clarion; so writes a friend who journeyed with him. 
His life hereafter belongs to the city by the Seine, 
and Guernsey knew him no more. 

Hauteville House still remains in the possession of 
the family, who come to taste its charm anew with 
each returning summer; and so long as it stands, 
Guernsey, with its rocky shores and peaceful fields, 
will continue to offer a rich store of memories to the 
literary pilgrim. 


Brussels. 


Hype Park, Mass. 


“The Voice of the Turtle.” 


BY EVA WILDER BRODHEAD, 





It was a country buggy, whose ribbed, ancient top, 
heavy with dust, was honeycombed from the drop- 
pings of bygone rains. It squeaked and mumbled in 
the querulous way of age, as it labored up the street 
behind a plump red horse, also old, but carrying his 
years more comfortably than the inanimate compan- 
ion of his travels. 

The driver, who was plump and red, and elderly 
too, held the reins slack as he directed his eyes at a 
row of cottages on the right of the road. 

‘*I reckon you know where to stop, Billy?’’ he 
said to the horse, 
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Billy sputtered out a damp breath and tossed his 
mane with an air of knowing a thing ortwo. Then 
he trotted briskly toward the mossy curb, and drew 
up before a long, old house, with one dormer-window 
blinking sleepily in its slant roof. 

A strip of yard stretched greenly before the neat 
doorway. May was well forward, and the air was 
fresh with the smell of grass and leaves and flowering 
things. 

A great elm rose just behind the house, tossing 
webs of pale green far above the chimneys and 
away up into the mixing blue and white of the sky. 

From somewhere close by came a soft, reiteratcd 
murmuring—the confused cooing of doves. 

Suddenly the house door opened, disclosing two 
old women whose faces expressed pleased greeting. 
Each had on a quaint black silk apron, and each wore 
at her belt a housewife arrangement of scissors and 
pincushion. The white locks of one were crowned 
with a black and purple cap. The other woman was 
younger, with a gloss of thin, silvery hair on her 
temples. Both had delicately wrinkled faces, gentle 
eyes, prim little mouths,and small chins which, as the 
two women nodded and smiled at the man in the 
buggy, drew their crumpled throats into networks of 
white cords. 

‘* Howdy, Sis’ Harriet and Eveline,” said he, lifting 
aside a small jar of butter. ‘‘ How y’all doing?” 

‘Oh, we’re well as common, bro’ James! Mighty 
glad you stopped. Jinny well? The farm must be 
looking mighty pretty these days.’’ 

‘« Well, I’ve nothing to complain of. Here’s some 
eggs and things Jinny sent y’all. And a bunch of 
flowers for Freda. Where zs Freda, anyway; and 
how’s she doin’?” 

‘«« Freda ?—well to tell you the truth, brother, she’s 
a little mite pale, just now. She studies too close. 
Eveline and I hev to fahly wheedle her from her 
books. We do so.”’ 

‘‘Huh! Study won’t hurt her none. She’s young 
and strong. Let’s see—she’s sixteen, ain’t she? 
Well you've pampered her right smart, girls. I unly 
hope you hevn’t spoiled her so she won’t be any use 
to y'all when she graduates from school this June. 
That’s all I hope, girls. Mebby she’ll raelize all your 
hopes. I d’know. They tell me she’s a good 
scholar.” 

«« She is, indeed!’’ cried the old ladies, in a breath. 
«« She’s a fine pupil.’’ 

‘«« And gifted,” added Eveline, with a proud accent. 

‘‘Oh, very!’’ supplemented WHarriet. ‘Why 
James, her essays are considered quite remarkable. 
And as for verses!—we were so anxious to tell you 
that she’s actually had some printed! Just sent ’em 
to a Cincinnati paper, and the next week they came 
out. Think of it! Eveline and I just set down and 
cried—we were so pleased.’’ 

James Herrick was tying his horse. He made a 
sound expressive of only a limited satisfaction in his 
sisters’ announcement. Then he took up the butter- 
jar and followed them into the house. Beyond the 
entry was a large low room in which two girls were 
sewing. A cutting-table and the various furniture of 
a dressmaking establishment were here also. And 
through two windows in the back of the apartment a 
vista of garden showed in a shady reach of low fruit- 
trees and grape-vines and rose-bushes and hollyhocks 
and beehives. * 

‘«Just step out and call Freda, bro’ James,” re- 
quested Harriet. ‘‘ We're right busy to-day. Miss 
Larkin’s wedding is on Monday, and we’re bound to 
finish off her things to-day. Freda’s out there under 
the trees. I argued with her to go out and sit in the 
sunshine for a spell. Seems like she doesn’t get air 
enough, being housed up all week in school. ‘I'd 
ruther stay in and help you,’ say she. ‘La, honey,’ 
I told her, ‘all ’t Eveline and 1 want you to do is just 
to keep your health and improve your mind.’ I tell 
you, James, nobody knows what sunshine she’s been 
to us! Ever since bro’ John died and left us his 
little girl, Freda’s been more to us than tongue can 
tell.” : 

‘* Well,’”’ said Mr. Herrick, tenaciously, ‘‘I main- 
tain that you humor her too much for her own good. 
‘*You’ve raised her in idleness. But I’ll hev noth- 
ing to say if she takes right holt and helps y’all when 
she leaves school.”’ 

Harriet’s placid little face stiffened. 

‘« We don’t want she should help us.” 

Eveline’s soft eyes flashed. 

** We want she should rest and read and—and com- 
mune with nature so’sto fit herself for the life of 
distinction—distinction, bro’ James, which we feel is 
before the child.’’ 
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‘* Well, there ‘tis !” rasped out Mr. Herrick. ‘‘You 
humor her.’’ 

‘‘No, bro’ James. You don’t understand. We 
only want she should cultivate her talents. I reckon 
you've no fault to find with that!’’ 

“‘H’m! I don’t hold with folks cultivatin’ their 
talents at the expense of everybody else’s comfort. 


But I ain’t trying to interfere with you girls. And 
I’m as fond of Freda as any person. Where'd you 
say she was? All right, I’ll find her.’’ He stepped 


into the yard. 

All about the back porch numbers of fantail 
pigeons were parading, puffing their throats in an 
arrogant fashion and displaying feet that were like 
little sprays of red coral. Up under the eaves a row 
of pigeon-houses arched their tiny doors. Here, too, 
was the flash of white plumage. And among the 
gathering about porch and eaves and dim garden 
s races, a few doves bent their burnished necks and 
called to one another in a perpetual sobbing cadence. 

There was a gray bench away down under a twist- 
ing quince-tree, and from it the glint of a girl’s print 
frock showed. Atthe sound of Mr. Herrick’s step 
the wearer turned round. She was a pale young girl, 
with deep eyes, and with a long braid of black hair on 
her shoulders. 

‘‘Well, here you are, Freda,’’ said Mr. Herrick. 
‘‘Reading as usual. What’s your book? Oh, ’stron- 
omy, heh! I never hed any chance to study it when 
[ was young. Do you reckon, now, that you’re any 
better off for knowing ’stronomy ?”’ 

Freda laughed. 

‘*T_ don’t know enough to hurt me,” she said. 
‘*And are those posies for me? Dear Aunt Jenny! 
I’ve got the des¢ aunts, Uncle Jim.”’ 

«<’M-m, yes. They’re mighty proud of you—keep 
telling me what a scholar you are. Your Aunt 
Jinny’s going to give you a gold pen when you grad- 
uate. It’s in June, ain’t it?’’ 

wes: 

‘«‘And afterwards, Freda, what do you think of 
doing?” 

‘Doing? Why—how?’’ 

«‘Why, of course you'll want to be earning your 
own living, heh? Harriet and Eveline ’s getting on 
in years, and they ain’t got much laid by. So of 
course, you'll want to take hold.”’ 

A bewildered look had crept into Freda’s eyes. 

-‘IThad thought of keeping on with my studies,’’ 
she said, absently. 

««So’s to get to writing books and things after 
awhile? Well, Freda, I don’t want to discourage you; 
but fur as I can see there ain’t much money in books. 
There can't be when you can buy aright sizeable book 
for twenty-five cents. And I reckon the binding costs 
more than the writing. I’d give up that idy. See 
here, Freda. There’s a nice little country school 
three miles from here at Clay Corners. Now I got 
influencé ’mongst the farmers and | can git you that 
school! You’d board round ’mongst the pupils and 
come and spend Saturday with your aunts. How'd 
that suit you, heh?’ 

His niece looked at him with blank eyes in which a 
sort of vague bewilderment struggled. She had grown 
pale as she listened. 

*« At Clay Corners,’’ she stammered—‘‘ Clay Cor- 
ners.”’ A vision rose before her of the school of 
which he spoke—a desolate brick structure set in a 
reach of corn-fields, and with a mud road sheer- 
ing past its knife-hacked stile. She seemed to 
see herself surrounded with strange children, 
living in strange houses, greeted by _ strange 
voices. It would be rather different work from 
that which she had dreamily planned. It would 
be work so trying by day that at night she 
would scarcely feel like burning midnight oil in pur- 
suing those studies which she loved to think might 
help her ‘‘to climb Aornus.” She believed that the 
peculiar gift of reaching and developing children’s 
minds was not hers. Hence it would be all effort, 
that life which her uncle was arranging—all effort 
and struggle. 

A sharp breath burst from Freda’s lips, and she 
felt a hot rush of tears mounting to her eyes; and 
with a sudden movement she turned and fled toward 
the house. She ran on up to her. own little room, 
and cast herself face downward on the bed. She had 
never thought of life as areal thing, as a practical 
fact. It had always seemed just a beautiful dimness, 
with something golden and rare_always waiting to 
reveal itself. At any moment the scroll of placid 
days, sweet and gray in their quiet monotony, might 
roll up and disclose the rapture which they had bare- 
ly hidden, A dream of laurel and bay, of glory and 
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honor, had waited beyond the nearer view. And 
now, suddenly, harshly, the veil had been dashed 
away, and Freda saw how duty looks when its face is 
contrasted with the face of inclination. It wore a 
grim, veracious visage. There was something con- 
vincing in its aspect, something that made its appeal 
to the honest heart in the girl’s visionary breast. 

‘«Oh,’’ she whispered, ‘‘how good they have been 
to me! J want to make their lives easier—dear Aunt 
Harriet and Eveline! But is there no other way?” 

An idea flashed upon her. The editor of that 
Ohio paper had written her a word or two in accept- 
ing the verses she had sent him. Perhaps he could 
tell her if there was not some little place in the 
‘«blessed world of letters” which she might fill, and 
in filling learn the way to what lay higher. In the very 
humblest walks of journalism might be some tiny place 
not beyond her ability. She could write and ask. 

It was a quick impulse, and Freda rose and acted 
upon it. When the letter had been sent away a fever- 
ish kind of suspense hung upon her, insomuch that 
the two old ladies noticed the girl’s pallor and nerv- 
ousness, 

‘*As soon as school is over she must go to the 
country for along rest,’’ said Harriet. 

««She must,” echoed Eveline. ‘‘ But oh, Harriet, 
how we shall miss her! Seems like 1 want her right 
where I can see her constant.” 

Freda blushed guiltily, wondering if the editor 
would regard her inquiry at all. 

The next morning as she stopped in the post-office 
on her way to the high school a letter was handed to 
her. She set down her books on the window-ledge 
and tremulously tore off the envelop. It was not a 
long letter, and it was written in the peculiarly un- 
sympathetic characters of a typewriter; but Freda’s 
eyes blurred in a rush of ecstasy as she read it. For 
there was hope in it. 

The editor said that her note had come to him just 
when there chanced to be—as there so seldom 
chanced—an opportunity in his office of the humble 
kind she spoke of. It involved, he said, the address- 
ing of envelops rather more than the writing of lead- 
ers. But since she wanted to begin at the beginning, 
it might suit her totry it. He stated, further, that 
the work was not heavy, tho rather monotonous; and 
he mentioned the salary which the paper would pay. 

That was all; but Freda went forth filled with a 
sort of rapture. Distinctly here was the first round 
of the ladder of glory waiting for her foot. She 
passed the day in a kind of trance, now and then 
thinking how she should tell her aunts of her good 
fortune. At first it seemed easy enough to tell them 
—easy enough to ask them to rejoice with her in this 
opportunity which had opened to her. But the more 
she thought of the two old ladies the less easy it grew 
to frame the sentence which should inform them. 

She began to dread it, to desire to put off as long 
as might be the moment when she must witness their 
amazement in the news and their pain in the idea of 
losing her. With an object of delay Freda went home 
from school by a roundabout way which led over a 
wooded hill on the skirts of the northern Kentucky 
town. 

The sun was getting low as she came to the brow 
of the rise. All toward the southern valley, where 
the town lay, a serene amber glow spread far and 
wide. Northward were long reaches of rolling blue- 
grass stretching off and off to the world of her hopes. 
About her was a dense shade of slim cedars, through 
which a beckoning light wavered in slender shafts. 

Freda looked down at the town, with its spires and 
roofs touched toa wonder of gold. She could see 
her own home lifting its stone chimneys and bending 
its gambrel root above the shady nest of old garden. 

How peaceful it looked down there close to the 
earth’s heart! And soon, instead of this gentle 
quietude, there would be in her ears the din of a city. 
She would feel the pulse of the world, there in that 
busy office. But she would remember all this restful 
beauty. And it would be sweet to come back here 
and tell her aunts of her progress, and shower love 
upon them because they were so fond and proud of 
her. It would be sweet to come back, clothed in tri- 
umph, bearing a name which was growing in honor! 
Freda caught her breath. 

Clearly through the shadows of the cedars came 
a faint, fluttering sound as of water bubbling ina vial 
of glass. A dove somewhere near was calling to its 
mate, and in a moment a distant cooing stole softly 
back—a cooing full of all plaintive meaning—such 
echoes as sigh from the closed room where sits a 
mourner by the dead. 

A vital cord stirred in Freda’s bosom. Down be- 
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low her, on the porch of the old house, a figure had 
appeared with a bow! of grain in its hand anda flutter 
of purple ribbons, in its cap. It was feeding time, and a 
‘turmoil of white wings beat about the old woman’s 
form as she cast the seeds abroad. 

«She will have only the pigeons to interest her 
soon,’’ murmured Freda; ‘‘I shallbe gone. But I’m 
not going for myself; it’s for them; for you, Aunt 
Harriet—for you, dear!’’ But her argument was not 
convincing. Was it for them, for their happiness, 
that she was about to take herself from their lives? 
What was their happiness? Jt was herself, her young 
voice, her living presence. They were old. She had 
never thought ow old till the murmur of the doves 
there in the shadows brought her so poignant a sense 
of death. Would it be sweet tocome back and find 
no one to greet her in the old home ?—to have to re- 
flect always that while they were alive she had not 
sought to brighten their ways, but had left them 
alone while she trimmed her days for ambition? 

‘«Oh, what have I been thinking of !” cried Freda, 
with a sense of awakening. “ 7a? is my place, my 
home, my duty, my happiness—down there with the 
doves and Aunt Harriet. I don’t want any joy that 
is rooted in any one’s else sorrow; it would be bitter, 
not sweet. And the school !—I shall be able to live 
near ¢hem,; that is enough.” She glanced northward, 
where lay those kingdoms of the world that no longer 
tempted her. Then she caught up her books and 
cast her eyes toward the old roof on which the elms 
leaned, and toward the gentle figure scattering grain 
among the, pigeons. Two doves wheeled past her, 
catching the golden sunset on their wings, as they 
sped homeward from the spicy shadows. And witha 
light heart Freda went down the hill behind them. 
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Our Washington Letter. 
BY JANET JENNINGS. 


THE two great issues of the campaign in which the 
Republican Party carried the election were Tariff Re- 
form and Monetary Reform. When the Tariff Bill 
passed the House, a Republican Congress redeemed 
the pledge of its party—in one brief day, under the 
direction of a Speaker strong enough to stand, indeed 
tower above all clamor for the appointment of com- 
mittees, and against other legislation, until the work, 
for which the special session of Congress was con- 
vened, had been accomplished. Of course it was a 
day of excitement and of intense interest, or, to be 
exact, a night of excitement; for the vote was taken 
at midnight, and announced a few minutes after, 185 
to 118. Was it ‘‘ Senate dignity and dulness,’’ that 
caused but mild interest when the Tariff Bill passed 
the Senate a fortnight before? Well, it was a hot 
night in the House, and the debate was carried 
on with much discomfort; but the galleries were 
crowded, and people were too eager and _inter- 
ested to mind the heat. Women wore their most 
summer-like gowns, and tried to look cool, even 
if they were far from feeling comfortable; and crowds 
in the corridors, unable to get into the galleries, 
were patient and perspiring. The Dingfey Bill, as 
it will be called, in spite of changes by the Senate, 
had the solid Republican support, while the Demo- 
cratic minority, under the leadership of Representative 
Bailey as in duty bound, opposed the bill. It wasa 
creditable opposition in good speeches; and Mr. Bailey, 
‘«that handsome young fellow from Texas,” who has 
never worn a dress coat in his life, and says he never 
will wear one, made a speech so fine that it will give 
him a new place among Democratic speakers in Con- 
gress. TheChaplain had prayed that ‘‘ the events of 
this day be worthy of this great nation and redound 
to the good of all its citizens.’’ Then, after a little 
incidental business, Mr. Dingley arose and presented 
the conference report on the Tariff Bill, explaining the 
statement in general terms, as agreed upon by the 
committee. The question of revenue was assured by 
the figures showing that the new Tariff Bill will yield 
above $225,000,000 per annum, tho it will fall short 
the first year $40,000,000, on account of the antici- 
patory importations. The debate on the part of the 
Democrats included the usual reference to the Chicago 
platform, enthusiasm for Mr. Bryan, and sharp words 
between Mr. Bailey and Mr. McMillin, whose speech- 
es were the features of the debate, but between whom 
there has been more or less friction since the Speak- 
ership contest last session. 

Senator Hoar is regarded by younger Senators as 
the ablest man in the Senate; and some go so far as 
to add, the foremost statesman now in public life. At 
any rate, Mr. Hoar is probably the best-read man in 
the Senate. He is gifted with a marvelous memory, 
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and is able to quote at anJinstant’s notice verse or 
prose which he holds to be fitting the occasion. One 
day, not long ago, when eulogizing England, Senator 
Hoar delivered, with much elocutionary fervor, these 
verses: 
‘* More great than ever now and more august, 
Now glorified she from her fires doth rise, 
Her widening streets on new foundations trust, 
And opening into larger parts she flies. 
‘‘ Now, like a maiden green, she doth behold 
To her high turrets hourly suitors come ; 
The East with incense and the West with gold, 
Shall stand like suppliants to receive her doom.” 
All this was charming and made quite an impression, 
until Senator Stewart, who had listened intently, re- 
marked savagely: ‘‘ That is so.” 

Senator Hoar paused for a moment and considered 
what he had said, then quickly added: 

‘‘Oh, I do not mean to have the United States 
stand up and be counted in that company!” 

Of course the laugh was at Mr. Hoar’s expense, and 
Senator Stewart enjoyed it immensely; for since he 
has joined the Populist ranks, he never loses the 
chance to get ‘‘ ahead” of his Republican colleagues. 
At the same time, it must be said that the whole Sen- 
ate appreciated Senator Hoar’s sudden drop from his 
eulogistic flight by his inapt quotation. 

The departure of the ‘‘ Hawaiian Court’’ from 
Washington has some significance in regard to de- 
ferred action on the Treaty of Annexation. So long 
as there was the probability of the Senate taking up 
the Treaty, the ex-Queen was quite certain to pro- 
long her stay—not with the view of making any gen- 
uine, or perhaps any other, opposition to annexation, 
but to present her claim for the annuity which she 
and her friends feel would be her right under annex- 
ation. It will be remembered that a provision in the 
Treaty negotiated at the close of President Harrison’s 
Administration, gave the annuity of $20,000 during 
life, to the ex-Queen. As she owns her home in 
Honolulu, .together with a small income left by her 
husband, Mr. Dominis, the Treaty provision was gen- 
erally regarded as liberal, and quite sufficient to 
enable her to live handsomely. The new Treaty 
makes no reference to Liliuokalani, undoubtedly be- 
cause of her part in the conspiracy to overthrow the 
present Government of Hawaii. Some weeks ago I 
referred to a conversation with Captain Palmer, 
the ex-Queen’s Secretary, in which he _ stated 
that ‘‘Her Majesty’’ would scorn to accept aid 
from either Government, that she possessed am- 
ple means and therefore needed no_ benefits 
under the Treaty of Annexation. Captain Palmer 
was very emphatic in this statement, and de- 
clared that ‘‘ Her Majesty ’’’ had no object in remain- 
ing in Washington, other than to enjoy herself as a 
lady of leisure—‘‘ strictly in private life.’’ The ex- 
Queen’s formal protest against annexation filed in the 

Department of State the day after the Pres dent sent 
the Treaty to the Senate, caused no surprise, but was 
very generally expected. Shortly after, I happened 
to see Captain Palmer and again the question of the 
ex-Queen’s interests came up. But to my inquiry 
then as to whether she would not present a claim for 
the annuity, he was far from answering that ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’’ would scorn to accept aid from either Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, he smilingly replied: ‘‘ Ah, 
well, time enough tocross the bridge, you know, when 
wecome toit.’’ And then he added that Liliuokalani 
had made no definite plans in that direction. Few peo- 
ple have taken the ex-Queen’s Secretary,seriously. His 
position is a peculiar one, tho his devotion to the 
royal cause: is, without question, perfectly sincere. 
The ex Queen has made a favorable impression in 
Washington. She has been discreet and agreeable, 
avoiding all reference to the ‘‘ late Hawaiian policy,” 
at the same time, with much tact, never seeming to 
doso. She is an interesting talker, and bears herself 
with dignity and easy grace. After the first weeks of 
comparative seclusion, Liliuokalani had a ‘‘day,” 
after the custom here and in the sense of a public re- 
ception, without cards. She also received visitors 
evenings, and returned calls of others living at the 
Cairo, where the ‘‘court” has been domiciled since 
the first of March. With music and reading, and a 
slow but sure widening of her circle of friends, she 
has, on the whole, as she said, ‘‘ really enjoyed Wash- 
ington.” It would not beat all surprising if, when 
the Treaty is ratified, an amendment should be added 
providing an annuity for the ex-Queen. There would 
be considerable opposition to this at present, but next 
session it could be carried. The impression prevails 


that, with annexation an accomplished fact, and 
being well provided for, the ex-Queen would make 
her permanent residence in this country. 
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Fine Arts. 
On Composition. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE teaching of art seems to remain the most empiri- 
cal of all branches of teaching. It is true that some 
great artists have been little taught or self-taught, and 
in the matter of composition that is especially true, for 
there are few who can transmit to others their own 
sense of the relations and fitness of things, possibly be- 
cause they do not know the laws of mind as well as 
those ofart. Whenateacher issuccessful it may be 
rather through a power of example and personal mag- 
netism, giving students courage to try and try again, 
rather than through a well-thought-out system of in- 
struction. 

The usual routine is to post a mythological or scrip- 
tural subject introducing the nude in a life class, and 
then on an appointed day,after the teacher has nade his 
round of the life drawings and paintings, he looks over 
the results of the efforts of a very few of his class to 
produce suggestions for pictures upon the proposed lines. 
The most successful canvases indicate the sky, woods, 
earth and groups of figures in general lines, and gen- 
eral masses of light and shade and color, the heads for 
instance, being blocked in light and shade and local 
color without detail of features. The master criticises 
briefly each in turn; but his criticism is apt to be as lit- 
tle constructive and quite as destructive as the pro- 
fessional critics will be upon that master’s own compo- 
sition when, in the more elaborate guise ofa picture, it 
is hung in the next exhibition. 

In other words, the student is launched into all the 
difficulties of color, light and shade, balance, alterna- 
tion, rhythm, expression, action, etc.; and it is not 
Strange that few attempt them combined. Yet all agree 
that he is a promising student that makes compositions, 
and that the making of compositions makes students 
promising. 

At the Art Students’ League, of New York, which has 
an unrivaled reputation at home and abroad, life class 
composition, as described (which will be more profitable 
when drawing is properly taught in the lower schools), 
is supplemented by an evening class twice each month, 
where attendance is conditioned upon bringing a compo- 
sition, and instruction is given by anumber of well- 
known artists, as Messrs. Blashfield, Brush, Cox, 
Simmons, Daingerfield and Blum. At the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, the composition class 
is in the hands of Mr. Henry J. Thouron, who has rare 
talent for developing the many temperaments which, at 
the League, find a complement somewhere among many 
instructors; and he really succeeds in popularizing the 

subject. His exhibitions show work as widely diverg- 
ent as the Glasgow, Norwegian, Pre-Raphaelite or cur- 
rent English tendencies. Instead of giving one subject 

only, he gives a choice tending toward illustration, dec- 
oration or pictorial handling. Perhaps the ‘Spring 
Song ”’ or Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral March ” gives wings to the 
imagination. Once the subject was a problem—the use 
of six reds; and the solution included, ‘‘A Lady in a 
Library,” ‘*‘A Church Interior,” ‘‘A Stained Glass 
Window” and ‘‘ Autumn.” The latter was a delightful 
water-color, on the Morris order, with a female figure 
rejoicing in the beauty and abundance, one weeping 
among the dead leaves and one gathering apples, with 
the lines inwoven: 


“My song is half a sigh 
Because my green leaves die, 
Sweet are my fruits but all my leaves are dying, 
And well may I.” ° 


The gloomy old lecture-room of the Academy has 
been decorated by the students and those who have re- 
cently left the schools, Mr. Maxfield Parrish at the 
head. The nine Muses occupy vertical panels alterna- 
ting with horizontal panels, ‘‘The Dance,” ‘‘ Choral 
Music,” etc. The effect is harmonious, and the talent 
displayed in these compositions—the figure often of 
heroic size—is remarkable. 

Composition is rationally and progressively taught 
from the very beginning of the agreeable arrangement 
of three lines in a square at Pratt Institute, by Mr. 
Arthur W. Dow, whose original system of teaching, 
suggested by Professor Fenelossa, along Japanese lines, 
is at once fascinating and practical, adapted to the 
slightest design for a book-cover, or to the highest type 
of mural decoration. Omitting description of interme- 
diate stages, an outline of house, tree and hill-slope is 
given to be used as material for designs in several 
shapes, as acircle,and upright and horizontal rectangles. 

con the pupils get their own material by drawing in 
color directly from nature in the conservatory with 
Japanese brushes on transparent rice paper, which are 
used from an early stage, giving great freedom and 
boldness of line, and in the last exhibition, sketches in 
flat washes of child life were used as design material 
with charming effect. The Pratt Institute stands 
among the first schools of the country and that largely 
from its advanced stand along the lines marked by Mr. 
Dow in matters of composition and decoration. In Har- 
per's Weekly, for July 13th, Mr. Howard Pyle speaks of 
‘¢ A Small School of Art,’’ which he has based upon com- 
position from the illustrator’s standpoint, as its corner- 
stone. We wauld gladly quote him here. 

New Yok City, 
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Tue Tariff bill finally passed the Senate last Saturday 
afternoon, and was signed by the President afew minutes 
after four o’clock. There was a race of ocean steamers 
to get their cargoes entered before the bill became a 
law. Several of them succeeded, but, after all, the 
goods will have to pay the new rates as the Govern- 
ment does not consider parts of the day but holds that 
the law was in effect all day Saturday. The bill as 
finally reported from the Conference Committee passed 
the House late on Monday night of last week by a vote 
of 185 to 118, 12 not voting. Five Democrats, three 
from Louisiana and two from Texas, voted for the bill. 
Those who did not vote were Democrats and Populists. 
The Democrats, led by Representative Bailey, of Texas, 
confined their discussion generally to the policy of the 
bill, Mr. Bailey announcing his rejection of the old and 
his adherence to the new Democratic doctrine respect- 
ing raw materials. He voted for free raw materials 
when the Wilson bill was enacted because it was ac- 
cording to the policy of his party; now he is against 
free raw materials because the attitude of the party is 
changed. Some of the old-line Democrats sharply chal- 
lenged him on this point; but he insisted that he was in 
harmony with the last Democratic platform. 


Tue bill went from the House to the Senate on Tues- 
day, and the Senate occupied the rest of the week in 
debate upon it. The Democrats were inclined to delay 
the final vote, particularly because of their objection to 
the taking of cotton ties, bagging, etc., from the 
free list and subjecting themto duties. It was believed 
at One time that Senators Allen, Morgan, and others, 
would kill time with long speeches, with the object of 
compelling the majority to yield. But after the Vice- 
President had decided that amendments could not be 
made to the conference report, that it must be adopted 
or rejected as a whole, several Democrats refused to be 
a party to delay, and it was tacitly agreed that after 
due opportunity had been given for debate, a vote 
should be taken. Among the speakers in opposition to 
the bill was Senator Teller, who spoke at length, declar- 
ing that while he was in favor of protection, he could 
not support the pending measure. He said it was made 
for the benefit of the trusts, and intimated that the trusts 
had contributed immense sums toward the Republican 
campaign last year. His speech, which was largely on 
political lines, took a wide range, in the course of 
which he condemned the idea of having a monetary com- 
mission appointed, as desired by the President. He 
looked to the people themselves to settle the monetary 


question and settle it rightly in 1900. Senator Morgan © 


pronounced as specially iniquitous the duties on lumber 
and cotton ties, and was ready to fight against them all 
summer if the minority would stand by him. But most of 
the Senators were anxious to get away as soon as pos- 
sible from Washington, and when the futility of further 
opposition was made plain Mr. Morgan gracefully sur- 
rendered. The final vote was taken on Saturday. There 
were 40 votes in favor of the bill and 30 against it, or, 
including the pairs, 47 to 37. Senator McEnery (Demo- 
crat), of Louisiana; Senator Stewart (Populist), of Neva- 
da; Senator Jones (Silver Republican), of Nevada, and 
Senator Mantle, of Montana, voted for the bill. Five 
Populists and Silver Republicans refrained from voting. 
One Silver Republican—Mr. Cannon, of Utah—with Sen- 
ators Harris and Heitfelt (Populists) voted against the 
bill. Immediately after the result was announced the 
bill wastaken to the White House by Mr. Dingley and 
the chairman of the Committee on Enrolled Bills; and 
in presence of members of the Cabinet the President 
signed the new Tariff with a pen provided by Mr. Ding- 
ley. The formality was followed by hearty congratu- 
lations. 





Tue new Tariff proceeds largely on the lines of the 
McKinley Act. In some schedules, however, the 
changes from the Wilson Tariff have been slight. Mr. 
Dingley states that the increase of revenue expected 
will come very largely from the articles which are in 
the nature of luxuries. He denies that the average 
rates of the new law ‘‘are the highest ever known.” 
As a matter of fact, he says, the average ad valorem of 
the tariff of 1824 was 50.5 percent.; of that of 1830, 61.70 
per cent., and of that of 1867, 48.5. Including the duty 
on sugar, the average of the present law is about 50 per 
cent.; exclusive of sugar, it does not exceed 48 percent. 
against 49.5 per cent. under the tariff of 1890 and 4o per 
cent. under the tariff of 1894. The difference, he claims, 
between the present tariff and the Wilson Tariff is a dif- 
ference between life and death. He expects that after 
the present fiscal year, ending June, 1898, the income 
from the Dingley Tariff will be about $225,000,000 a year. 
He believes that anticipatory importations will prevent 
the revenue for the present year from rising above 
$185,000,000. He expects good results to the industries 
affected by the wool and woolens schedule. He points 
out that under the McKinley Law in 1893 wool and wool- 
ens yielded a revenue of $44,500,000 on an importation 
ef 40,000,000, pounds of clothing wool and the usual 
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quantity of carpet wool, together with $36,000,000 
worth of woolen goods, mainly of the finer variety; 
while in 1896 under the operation of a tariff for revenue 
it yielded only $26,000,000 under an increased impor- 
tation of 127,000,000 pounds of clothing wool and the 
usual quantity of carpet wool, together with nearly 
$60,000,000 worth of woolen goods. He claims, as a re- 
sult, that the Wilson Tariff deprived the Government of 
$21,000,000 of income from revenue of this source, and 
took away from the farmers the opportunity to grow at 
least 80,000,000 pounds of wool, diminished their power 
to purchase, and closed most of the woolen mills in the 
country. He has no doubt that under the new Tariff 
there will be a return of confidence and of the prosperi- 
ty which the country formerly enjoyed. It is worthy of 
note that the House provisions for increased internal 
revenue rates on beer and tobacco and temporary du- 
ties on tea were dropped, as was also the Senate provi- 
sion for a stamp tax on stocks and bonds. 


In accordance with his announced intention, the Pres- 
ident sent to both houses of Congress immediately 
after the adoption of the Tariff Bill a message on the 
Currency question, proposing that authority be given 
him to appoint a commission of able men of all parties 
to investigate the monetary system and report needed 
reforms in our currency and banking Jaws. He quotes 
from his inaugural address what he said about the im- 
portance of putting our monetary system upon an en- 
during basis, and declared that ‘‘ nothing was settled 
more clearly at the late National election than the de- 
termination upon the part of the people to keep their 
currency stable in value and equal to that of the most 
advanced nation of the world.’’ He adds that the senti- 
ment of the country is strongly in favor of early action 
by Congress, and refers to the views of the Sound 
Money Convention held in Indianapolis, in January, 
1897. He urges that attention be given to this matter 
at the special session, so that the commission 
can be appointed, do its work, and report in No- 
vember. The House was quick to respond to the 
request of the message, and a bill on the lines 
of the recommendation was speedily adopted by 
a vote of 124 to 99. The Democratsand Populists voted 
solidly in the negative. There was little expectation, 
however, that the Senate would: take immediate action 
on it. Senator Teller declared that if it was in order, 
he was prepared to discuss the President’s message. 
Senator Hoar moved that it be referred to the Finance 
Committee. In a colloquy which ensued Senator 
Aldrich stated that ‘‘ no Republican Senator expects the 
passage of the Currency Commission bill,’’ and he 
added: ‘‘So faras the matter of responsibility goes, we 
are willing to accept it.’’ Senator Lindsay, of Ken- 
tucky, protested against postponement, and said that no 
one had expected the currency question to be taken up 
while the Tariff was pending, but now that the Tariff 
was out of the way the currency question ought to be 
considered. Finally the message was referred to the 
Finance Committee, and in the early evening the Senate 
adjourned. The chief work of the session has beenthe 
adoption of the new Tariff and of the appropriation 
bills which failed in the last Congress. 


THE excitement over the Klondike gold-fields contin- 
ues. Every steamer from the north has brought in 
large amounts of gold, and it is said that $4,000,000 is 
still waiting for transportation by the express company. 
As a consequence, the rush for the fields is very great. 
The ‘* Portland’”’ returned to St. Michael’s with 140 
passengers and a large supply of provisions. She was 
followed by another steamer with 500 passengers, while 
still another was to leave soon with 400 men. The other 
routes via Juneau City, Dyea, and the Chilhoot and 
White Passes, are also being examined; and it is claimed 
that they will prove far more feasible than that by the 
Yukon River. Meanwhile earnest warnings are given. 
Those well acquainted with the region say that those 
who go now will be unable to get work before next May, 
and must suffer greatly from cold and hunger; for it 
will be impossible to provide sufficiently for the crowd 
gathering not merely from the coast but from the 
neighboring mines, many of which are deserted. As 
the gold is examined, also, it has a larger percent- 
age of alloy—silver, lead and copper—than the Califor- 
nia gold. There is probability, also, of trouble with 
the Canadian Government. The people are angry over 
the lumber tariff, and in some cases demand restriction 
of American laborers and a tax on the output of gold. 
Transportation, too, has hitherto been practically free; 
but custom-houses are to be established and duties lev- 
ied. Many claim that the outlook does not seem to 
warrant the excessive enthusiasm of some. 


INTEREST in the Polar expeditions, especially that of 
Professor Andrée, continues unabated. There was 
quite a sensation during the week by the discovery of 
a couple of carrier-pigeons with marks on them indi- 
cating that the North Pole had been passed; but it has 
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been proved that these were not sent by Professor An- 
drée, and every one is settling down into quiet waiting. 
Russian and British ships in the Arctic Ocean have 
had instructions to be on special watch for the balloon 
and its occupants and render any assistance possible. 
The best arctic experts seem very doubtful as to the 
feasibility of the attempt, and express great fear as to 
the result. This is especially true of Commodore Mel- 
ville and General Greely, altho others believe that the 
attempt will be successful. Lieutenant Peary’s expe- 
dition is well started. There are reports that the 
‘*Fram,” Dr. Nansen’s ship, will be put in order fora 
trip on the west coast of Greenland next summer. 


AFTER putting forth every effort Emperor William 
has been defeated inthe very place where he thought 
himself supreme. When the Government introduced 
into the Prussian Landtag the Associations Bill, restrict- 
ing the right of German citizens to get together and 
discuss public matters, it was with the avowed purpose 
of getting it next into and through the Reichstag, and 
thus applying it to all Germany. At first it was gener- 
ally supposed that the Prussians would accept it, but 
when the final vote came on July 24th the bill was lost 
209 to 205. This will make it almost impossible to 
secure for the bill evena hearing inthe Reichstag which 
is far more open in its opposition to the reactionary 
course of the Emperor and those who with him are seek- 
ing to restore the autocracy of the days when Bismarck 
was absolute master. Some are urging a dissolution of 
the Landtag and a new election. The shrewder leaders, 
however, oppose this, fearing that in the present state 
of public feeling there will be even less support of the 
Government in a new House. 





THE situation in Austria grows increasingly serious. 
The Germans are alive to the fact that the trend is 
toward an autonomy which will deprive them of their 
leadership; and they are making every effort to continue 
the deadlock in the Reichsrath with the hope of at least 
checking the advance if not of recovering their old-time 
position. Two events have tended to stir popular feel- 
ing. One is the open acknowledgment of a well-known 
conservative politician, a leader in the feudal nobility, 
that autonomy for the different populations is almost in- 
evitable. Count Taaffe’s compromise with regard to 
the relations of the Czechs and Germans applied only to 
Bohemia. Owing to the increasing influence of the Young 
Czechs, Count Badeni’s present law was made and is 
extended to include also Moravia; but the Czechs of 
Silesia are also anxious for the same privilege. More 
than that the Slovenians and Croatians are beginning 
to agitate for similar rights for themselves. Under 
such circumstances the clearer sighted among Austrian 
statesmen realize that some change in the constitution 
will be before long essential, so that the Germans shall 
not be predominant but that the other nationalities shall 
have opportunity for independent development. Scarce- 
ly less significant than this declaration of the necessity 
of automony was the action of the seventy-three Ger- 
man-Bohemian members of the Reichsrath in calling re- 
cently a mass meeting at the town of Eger, very near 
the borders of Bavaria. The meeting was prohibited by 
the Government, just as similar meetings in Prague 
had been in years past. No attention was paid to the 
prohibition. The meeting assembled, and, to enforce 
the Government’s orders the gendarmerie was called 
upon, as well as a detachment of military and a number 


. of the Czech mounted police of Prague. To show their 


determination the whole company crossed over into 
Bavaria and announced their determination to join 
Germany on Bavarian terms rather than submit to 
Slav rule. There was considerable disturbance, and 
the bitter feeling has been greatly increased, and the 
end is not yet in sight. 





In Hungary, also, the Government is in difficulty, due 
largely to the spread of Agrarian Socialism. For some 
time Socialists have been at work among the agricul- 
turists seeking to secure a working-class agitation, and 
this year with some success. A large number of the 
harvesters in the great alluvial plain, in central Hun- 
gary, have struck, demanding increased wages, a change 
of hours, a reform of the laws regulating domestic 
service, the right of combination, and the holding of 
public meetings, and, finally, universal suffrage. The 
Government at first took little notice of this, but as it 
became evident that employers were in a very difficult 
position it decided to form a labor reserve by introduc- 
ing workers trom other districts and suspending certain 
undertakings conducted by the State; also to employ 
convicts and soldiers in gathering the crops, and finally 
to subject the strikers to a kind of outlawry by exclud- 
ing them from employment on public works. This has 
aroused the bitter indignation of the laborers and is in 
danger of strengthening very strongly the Catholic Peo- 
ple’s Party, the equivalent in Hungary of the Anti- 
Semitic movement in Austria. The action of the Gov- 
ernment is thus looked upon by many as very unwise. 
Nominally it is liberal, and its members make numerous 
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speeches dwelling on the blessings of a liberal and pro- 
gressive system. For it, therefore, to antagonize the 
very party to which it must look in a degree for sup- 
port as against the old conservative clerical influence 
is regarded as almost suicidal. The situation in Aus- 
tria is also attracting some attention, owing especially 
to the fact that Transylvania is allied with Hungary 
and may claim similar rights in that part of the Empire 
te those demanded by the Czechs, Slovenians and 
Croatians in Austria. 

THERE has been the usual supply of contradictory re- 
ports from Constantinople. Tewfik Pasha’s definite 
answer, promised for July 15th, has not yet been given. 
The Ambassadors calling attention to the failure an- 
nounced that until it did come they would hold no more 
meetings, and it was generally understood that they 
bad sent word to their Governments that some form of 


coercion would be necessary. Thereupon the Sultan , 


intervened, informed the Powers that he acccpted the 
strategic frontier, that Thessaly would be evacuated 
and peace declared. This was hailed by the Ambassa- 
dors with joy, and there were reports that the evacua- 
tion had commenced. Those, however, have been de- 
nied; it is also said that in the Sultan’s acceptance 
there were some reservations, and the political situa- 
tion appears to be about the same. The general condi- 
tion throughout the country, however, grows worse 
rather than better. In Constantinople order is kept, 
but trade is dead, and in the absolute uncertainty as to 
the future no one dares to be enterprising. Inthe inte- 
rior it is worse, as is evident from the following extracts 
from a private letter: 

There is no open slaughtering, but oppression beyond 
endurance. The Government knows no mercy in the way 
of collecting taxes, and the rank and file of the Moslems 
know no mercy toward the Christians. Month by month 
the country becomes poorer, notwithstanding the loads of 
gold that have been poured into the country by the gener- 
osity of Christian Europe and America. They cannot con- 
tinue to keep the stream at high-water mark indefinitely; 
the branches and the main stream will gradually subside, 
and ere long nothing but the dry bed of the river will be 
tound. It has been enough to have given the people an 
opportunity to coilect themselves had the Government but 
done its part—given security to the people, so that they 
could have got around and done business; but that has 
been and is denied them. Noone can go on to the plain, 
or out anywhere to earn a cent; and all the resources they 
had at command are becoming exhausted; and the worst 
feature of all is no indication of any let-up. Business in 
the city is at a standstill. While in other years there has 
been no lack of money, to-day drafts are not called for. 


THE situation in Egypt has seldom been put forth 
more forcibly than by a recent letter from an Egyptian, 
son of one of Arabi Pasha’s partisans, to an Arabic 
paper in Cairo. He saysthat before British occupation 
the State collected taxes of all sorts, amounting tonear- 
ly $23 per acre, while at present the taxes are only 
$7.50. 
the peasants with impunity; to-day corporal punish- 
ment is abolished, and not even a laborer can be arbi- 
trarily molested. Inviolability of property is assured, 
and the Khedive himself must pay in full for what land 
he takes, and then only with the owner’s consent. The 
poorest fellah enjoys the same right of water for his 
plot of the Nile Valley as the highest State dignitary 
for his farm. Professional taxes from merchants and 
manufacturers have been abolished; false accusations 
are impossible; forced labor on the canals or embank- 
ments is resorted to only in cases of public danger, and 
there is a reign of safety and prosperity such as the 
country has never known before. 





THE Belgian Syndicate, which secured the concession 
for the Hankau railway in China, has discovered that it 
is impossible to carry out the scheme on the original 
terms, and demands interest, security and commission. 
This the Chinese Government has refused on the 
ground that the Hankau representatives exceeded their 
authority in making the contract, and the result is that 
the whole matter is at a standstill. Meanwhile to the 
north the Russian influence is rapidly increasing. 
Russian agents are securing concessions for mining 
schemes already promised to English syndicates, and 
Russian activity is shown in many directions. A Rus- 
sian military attaché and engineer officer has been sta- 
tioned at Chefu; another, of long experience in eastern 
Siberia, is in Peking, and a third at Tien-tsin. The 
Russians have also secured for their Russo-Chinese bank 
the services of one of the ablest officers who has been 
connected with the Chinese customs, who has the confi- 
dence of high officials, and exceptional knowledge of the 
inner working of the whole governmental system. In 
the west the Russian movement is even more rapidly 
extended. During the recent breaking out of the Mo- 


hammedan disaffection in Kansuh the Chinese officials 
recognized their own powerless condition and appealed 
to Russia for aid. Meanwhile the general unrest is in- 
creasing. Secret societies are at work, and officials 
everywhere are in dread. Everything appears to de- 
pend upon the securing of a new loan which will enable 
the Government to meet its obligation, and that inturn 
rests in abeyance until the arrival of the Russian envoy 
at Peking, who is to decide whether the loan is to be 
obtained in open market or under such Russian guaran- 
ties as will bind China still more closely to the Czar. 


Then the officials could insult, flog and imprison . 
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Sanitary. 


AT a recent meeting of the Academy of Medicine, Dr. 
John H. Girdner related a case which occurred in his 
practice eighteen years ago, that is not without its 
moral for the entire non-medicalcommunity. It should 
be remembered that this was before the discovery of 
the special bacterium, pneumococcus lancenolatus, or for 
that matter of any other, had been made. He had dis- 
covered features in it that made him suspect its com- 
municability, and one particular case confirmed his sus- 
picions. He says that a ‘‘ young man to whom he was 
called was ill with the initial chill of pneumonia. He 
was attended by a nurse and an uncle, both of whom 
were in the habit of supporting him while raised in bed, 
to enable him to cough and to expectorate. 
position the patient repeatedly coughed in their faces. 
Dr. Girdner warned them of their danger. On the 
fifth day of the young man’s illness the nurse hada 
chill, the initial one of pneumonia, and died four days 
later—three days after the death of the young man. 
The uncle also contracted pneumonia and died after five 
days’ illness. Since then Dr. Girdner has made it a 
rule to destroy the sputa of pneumonia patients with 
the same care that he disposed of the discharges in 
typhoid fever; and he now takes the same care in ex- 
amining patients sick with pneumonia, as in examining 
diphtheritic patients.”” Of course the discovery of the 
bacillus of pneumonia puts a new face on one of the 
oldest and most fatal of diseases, and the discovery that 
membranous croupand diphtheria are the result also of 
the invasion of bacilli, one locating in the larynx and 
the other on the tonsils; and the family relationship of 
the disease known as croupous pneumonia at once sug- 
gests its communicability. What precautions should be 
taken? There are most distressing cases, where the 
patient is wholly unable to control the ejection of the 
sputa, just like the one described, and it would be in- 
human not to render such aid as the nurse and uncle 
gave. In an attack of this character, it would seem 
that the plan adopted by the couple who enriched them- 
selves during the great plague in London by nursing 
wealthy victims, is not without its merit. They went 
about with the lower part of their faces swathed in 
broad bandages saturated with vinegar—an excellent 
bactericide in itself—and, of course, there was a me- 
chanical barrierin the bandage. The first and best de- 





fense against the invasion of pneumonia is living a’ 


health-promoting life; the bacilli of disease are waiting 
on every hand to pounce upon a vulnerable system, a 
too great indulgence in intoxicants, a severe physical 
overexertion, a protracted business worry, will so im- 
poverish the blood as to weaken its power to destroy 
the disease-producing germs; and we certainly have 
not attained to perfection in the methods of warming 
and ventilating our houses; and as a result, each win- 
ter lays low many of the men whom we say can ill be 
spared. We are only onthe threshold of the knowl- 
edge of these invisible ubiquitous enemies ; but now 
that the materies morbi has been found, the able men 
who are investigating their behavior may be trusted to 
find a means of combating them, and the knowledge of 
its contagiousness will surely beget prudence in caring 
for its victims. 


....Many lives would be saved annually, if mothers 
understood that when a child has membranous croup he 
has a disease that can be communicated to others 
through the bacteria that swarm in the membrane, and 
which microscopical examination has’ shown to be the 
same as is made manifest in diphtheria. The sick child 
should be kept ina room by itself, away from the others. 
It does not militate against this statement that there 
have been, time and again, large families of children 
where no such precautions were taken, and the disease 
attacked one only of the children. The deadly microbe 
of diphtheria does not attack a perfectly well person— 
a child whose food has not assimilated as it shouid for a 
few days, or who has played so violently as to greatly 
overheat its blood, or who, through lack of sufficient 
clothing has been chilled, as we say, ‘‘to the bone,”’ is a 
hopeful candidate for an attack; because the perfect 
healthfulness of his blood has been impaired; so we re- 
peat that a croupous attack, tho mild, should never be 
looked upon with indifference; and even in the narrow- 
est and poorest houses, if care is taken to burn all cloths 
that have been used about the nose and lips, and well 
children are kept at the greatest possible distance, the 
disease can be greatly circumscribed. 


....The reports from Bombay begin to show that the 
plague has, in a measure, exhausted its material, so 
that fewer deaths are reported; but it has at last carried 
off a few Europeans,among them Dr. Manser, senior 
doctor of the principal hospital. Notwithstanding the 
great panic, and the flight of 325,000 persons from the 
city to the country districts, many of the natives refuse 
all medical aid, viewing thescourge as the direct vis- 
itation of God. When the refugees reached Kurachee, 
the disease found a fresh tield,‘and nearly two-thirds of 
the persons attacked died. The great factor in the pre- 
disposition to attack, seems to be filthiness of person, 
and the next in potency, that demoralization of the 
blood caused by living in rooms with no ventilation. 
In Hongkong none ot the Chinese students in the med- 
ical college were attacked, tho on duty night and day 
by turns in the plague hospital, and none of the Euro- 
pean physicians, fifteen in number, took the disease. 


In this’ 
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The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for August 8th. 


WORKING AND WAITING 
1 THESS. 4: 9-5: 2. 


FOR CHRIST.— 


GOLDEN Text.—“‘ If I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again and receive you unto myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also.’’—Joun 14: 3. 

Notes.—’’ Jn all Macedonia.’’—Such churches as 
those at Philippi and Berea. Doubtless they had commu- 
nicated with each other. ‘‘Work with your hands.’ 
—Not give up work as if expecting Christ’s speedy 
appearing.— "* We charged you.”,—When with them, 
and by his example——-—_‘* Honestly.’’—-The word has the 
large meaning of what will appear to others creditable. 
‘* Brethren.”’—This First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians was written from Corinth. It will be remem- 
bered that Paul went from Thessalonica to Berea, 
and thence to Athens andCorinth. At Athens Timothy 
had joined him, but Paul had sent him back to Thessa- 
lonica. On his return to Paul at Corinth thisletter was 
written, called out by the report Paul heard from Tim- 
othy. ‘* Them that fall asleep.’’—Those who have 
already died before our Lord’s second coming. Paul’s 
short stay of only three weeks in Thesgglonica had not 
given him opportunity to teach them all] truth. 
** The rest which have no hope.”’—The heathen who have 
no proof of the immortality of the soul. ‘* By the 
word of the Lord.’’—In accordance with what Jesus 
taught on earth. ‘* That we that are alive,” ete.— 
It seems to be implied here that Paul expected that 
either himself or some of his converts at Thessalonica 
would be still alive when Christ should come again. 
We know that this was a common opinion in the early 
Church, and was shared in by the Apostles. Certainly 
they were mistaken, and it would seem as if Paul had 
further light on the subject between his first and second 
epistle. —‘* Shall in no wise precede them.’’—Shall 
have no advantage over them in the resurrection. 
‘*A shout.”—These terms, *‘ shout,” ‘‘ voice’’ ‘‘ trump” 
are so far figurative that we cannot tell now much is 
meant beyond the summons to the skies. ee ae 
meet the Lord in the air.’’—The picture is drawfi from 
the ascension of our Lord into a cloud; and we are told 
that he shall,in like manner, return from the cloud, 
having been met in the skies by the righteous dead and 
by the righteous living. _ 
































‘* Times and seasons.’ — 
The time when this second coming shall take place. 
It was acommon view that it would be in the night- 
time (‘‘asa thief in the night ’’), and at Easter. This gave 
rise to meetings held all night, called Easter Vigils; and 
these, probably, have been continued as ‘‘ 
ings,’’ held at New Year’s. 





watch-meet- 


Instruction.—Work for one’s living is honorable. Pau 
did it. It is the only decent way for one to live who 
can. It is disgraceful to shirk work and depend on 
others. 

A Christian has duties to God and duties to himself. 
But one of his duties is to keep a good reputation, to be 
well thought of, to be respected and liked. This is in- 
cluded in the command ‘‘ walk honestly toward them 
that are without.”’ 

It is the first distinction of the Christian religion that 
it gives us news of the future life, hope of a Heaven. 
The heathen of Paul’s day had no knowledge on this 
subject. Death was terrible despair. Hence Christians 
were the most cheerful of men in view of death. It did 
not frighten them. 

The hope for the dead was based on Christ’s own res- 
urrection. Here was proof of the future life. One 
crucified had brought back word from the grave, and 
promised Heaven to his followers. 

The whole subject of our Lord’s second coming is a 
very difficult one. It is certain that the Apostles them- 
selves made some mistakes about it. It is a great mis- 
take to concern one’s self about the times and seasons 
which the Father has kept in his ownmind. What we 
are concerued about is the things plainly revealed. A 
large part of the fanaticism in the Christian Church has 
come out of vain attempts to decide when our Lord’s 
second coming should take place, and when the Millen- 
nium would occur, whether before or after that coming. 
The Millerite excitement is an illustration. 

The great use of the doctrine of our Lord’s coming is 
for comfort. ‘‘ Wherefore comfort one another,” says 
the Apostle. If Christ is going to give the victory to 
the righteous we may be glad. If there is a resurrec- 
tion for the righteous, and a glory with God, then we 
may be glad. 

For all practical purposes of comfort the doctrine 
of the blessed immortality of the righteous, the immor- 
tality of the soul, takes us of any 
doubtful doctrine of our Lord’s second coming. Atour 
death the Lord comes for us. That is what we are to 
wait and watch for. The dead are already passed into 
glory. They do not wait for the trump for their judg- 
ment and blessedness, 

Death may come atany moment. The wise man will 
be found doing nothing of which he would be ashamed 
if the Lord should suddenly come. 


the place for 
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A Lesson for the Nations. 


WE said last week that the fragments received by 
cable of Rudyard Kipling’s poem on the Queen’s 
Jubilee, written as the pageant ended, seemed to indi- 
cate something far better in poetry and spirit than 
any of the loyal verse that had been previously pro- 
duced by the occasion. We now have the whole of it, 
and it is a hymn, as well as a poem, fit to sing in the 
holiest moments of a nation’s approach and prayer to 
God. It reads as follows: 


** RECESSIONAL. 


**God of our fathers, known of old; 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine; 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


“The tumult and the shouting dies ; 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
‘**Far-called our navies melt away; 
On dune and headland sinks the fire; 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 
“If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe; 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law; 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
‘* For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard; 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord. 
“Amen.” 
There is a noble spirit; because a humble and a con- 
trite spirit, a true lesson in godliness that pervades 
every line. We might spare the fourth verse; if it 
were omitted there would be scarce a flaw of art in 
what remains. It is high art and exalted sentiment, 
fit expression of a Christian people. 

We, too, are a nation that is in great danger 
of arrogant conceit. Less than a month ago we 
were thundering our frantic self-confidence and 
praise, and too much forgetting it is the God of. na- 
tions from whom we have received peculiar mercies. 
A.people is safe in its success and glory only as it 
keeps in mind its dependence on God, and its duty to 
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him. Let the people be proud of their native coun- 
try; let them say and beast that it is the best coun- 
try, with the dearest freedom the world ever saw; 
let them give their day to blare of guns and show of 
ships; let them tell of their fathers’ greatness and of 
the extent of States or colonies; but woto the land 
and its people if, under all the froth and vanity of 
noise and pride, there is not an abiding sense that all 
our national blessings are the gift of God, and that 
they only impose upon us duties to the peoples of the 
naticn or the empire, and of the world. For 
‘* The tumult and the shouting dies ; 
The captains and the kings depart ; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart.” 

It is not the pride before man, but tlte humility be- 
fore God that will assure permanent success and 
glory to a nation. Soldiers and ships are not a 
nation’s best defense. The great Babylon is perished 
with its boastful king Only in God will Britain or 
America be strong. The miles of the armored fleet 
and the thousands of fire-throated guns were put on 
proud exhibition, and the nations were bidden to 
wonder at the unapproachable might of the island 
that rules the seas. In long procession the premiers 
and the soldiers of ascore of colonies paraded before 
the Empress Queen; and the greatness of the British 
Empire and the goodness of its Queen were told and 
sung by millions of voices in all the hundred tongues 
of the Empire, till there was danger that men would 
forget that only God is great, that there is none good 
but one, that isGod. Now that the pageant ends it 
is well that one who has also sung the soldier’s songs 
should remind the people of the vanity ofall that does 
not rest in God. : 

“ Far-called our navies melt away ; 
On dune-and headland sinks the fire ; 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 
To us Americans is the lesson, to France, to Ger- 
many, as well as to England. Will we not remem- 
ber it? 
“ For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord !”’ 


The New Tariff. 


THE work of revision is done, and we have the new 
Tariff. The first thought is one of relief. The po- 
litical agitation of the subject ended last November 
with the election, but the commercial unrest con- 
tinued. The moderate words of the new President’s 
inaugural address were reassuring, especially the 
promise of an early special session; but Congressional 
discussion threatened delay and possible deadlock. 





‘The business world has been holding its breath until 


the slow process should be completed. At last it is 
completed, and everybody is glad, Free-traders as 


well as Protectionists, for all recognized revision as. 


inevitable, and the sooner the inevitable comes the 
better. 

The time occupied in the revision has not been 
long, as compared with previous efforts of the kind. 
In the House, the process was cut short, much 
shorter than it would have been except for the cer- 
tainty that the Senate would take plenty of time. 
Considering the multiplicity of business interests, the 
nature of the political questions involved, and the 


narrow margin of Republican control in the Senate, the 


progress of revision has been reasonably rapid. This 
is partly because the opponents of the measure have 
shown wisdom and forbearance in refusing to adopt 
obstructive tactics, and partly because the Democrats 
are no longer united in opposition to Protection. 

The new Tariff, considered as a revenue and pro- 
tective Tariff, is neither wholly good nor wholly bad. 
That may be said for most of the Tariffs which have 
been enacted. A great number of difficulties arise in 
Tariff-making which require compromise. It was so 
in the McKinley Tariff, it was equally so in the Wilson 
Tariff which was supposed to be constructed entirely 
on revenue lines. The Dingley Bill emerged from the 
processes of the Senate Finance Committee greatly 
changed. As it passed the Senate it was changed 
again. As it came back to the two houses from the 
Conference Committee it differed in many particulars 
both from the House and Senate forms. The bill, as 
finally adopted, is not an extreme but a fairly mod- 
erate measure. It is made along the lines of Protec- 
tion and carries higher rates on some articles, notably 
wool and woolens, and white pine lumber, than the 
interests either of revenue or production justify; 
but it cannot be said that it is marked by “‘ per- 
fidy and dishonor.” Mr. Dingley, who has a right 


to be heard as an expert friend of the measure, 
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estimates that for the present fiscal year it will yield 
about $185,000,o00o—the Treasury officials say $177,- 
000,000—allowing a loss of some $40,000,000, by 
anticipatory importations which have been heavy. 
This, together with the receipts from other resources, 
will, he believes, fully meet the expenditures of the 
Government for the present year. If his calculations 
are correct the Dingley Tariff will yield after this year 
$225,000,000, or $75,000,000 more than the estimated 
normal income of the Wilson Tariff. This would be 
amply sufficient so far as revenue is concerned. 

The aim of the Tariff-makers has been to impose 
the additional duties, to as large an extent as possi- 
ble, on articles of luxury, such as silks, velvets, laces, 
jewelry, tobacco, etc. Mr. Dingley thinks that fully 
$30,000,000 of the additional revenue will come from 
these sources, and a very large increase is ex- 
pected from sugar. The high rates on wceol 
and the moderate duty on hides and other 
produce are designed to help the farmer. We 
regret that the Senate Committee’s moderate 
figures for the wool and woolens did not prevail. 
They are far more reasonable than those of the 
House, which were finally restored in the main. The 
effect, we fear, will be to make the new Tariff a tar- 
get of criticism; and the enormous tax on white pine 
lumber seems intended to be practically prohibitive. 
The sugar schedule emerges in better shape than it 
came from the Senate. Most of the House rates are 
restored, and the differential rates for refined sugars are 
less favorable to the Trust than the Senate proposed 
and less than the Wilson Tariff gives. So much is 
fairly demonstrated amid the sharp conflict of opin- 
ions. The cry that the Sugar Trust is specially 
favored is more clamorous than just. It is true that 
the stock has gone high; but the vast importations of 
raw sugars under the present rates imply profits suf- 
ficient to make the shares a paying investment. 

The illiberal provisions of the House bill respect- 
ing articles of fine art and books in foreign languages 
have, we are glad to say, disappeared. The Senate 
caused these articles to be restored to the free list, 
and the Conference Committee made no changes ex- 
cept in the interest of a freer importation. Books 
printed in foreign languages are free as under the 
present law, whose provisions are substantially re- 
enacted as to paintings, statuary, antiquities, etc. 
This refusal to impose duties on intelligence, at the 
expense of religious, literary and educational institu- 
tions, libraries and learned societies, is due to the 
protest of those interested and removes a weighty 
objection to the new Tariff. 

The effect of the new Tariff cannot be precisely de- 
termined in advance. Its enemies say it will not pro- 
duce sufficient revenue, and that it is more prohibit- 
ive than protective. It is perfectly natural that they 
should say so. But the facts of history are with its 
friends, and they have good reason to believe that it 
will produce sufficient revenue, and will aid in the 
advance of the prosperity that is already dawning 
upon us. 





The Resignation of President Andrews. 


WE announced three weeks ago that the trustees 
of Brown University had appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Chancellor Goddard, ex-Chief-Justice Dur- 
fee, and Dean Wayland, of the Yale Law School, ‘‘to 
confer with the President in regard to the interests of 
the university.’’ The result of their conference 
comes speedily and is quite startling. President An- 
drews has put into their hands his resignation of his 
presidency and professorship. 

We are not surprised. The Committee gave him 
no choice. No self-respecting man could have done 
otherwise after receiving sucha letter. The Commit- 
tee would seem to have planned to make him resign. 
They told him they had ‘‘the highest appreciation ”’ 
of his services ‘‘in increasing and diversifying the 
educational facilities and efficiency of the university 
and in multiplying the number of the students,’’ and 
they expressed for him ‘‘the warmest admiration and 
regard.’’ They told him there was only one thing in 
which they wanted a change, and this had reference 
to his ‘‘views” on the ‘free coinage of silver as, 
legal tender at a ratio of sixteen ounces of silver to 
one of gold.’’ This. subject, they said, ‘‘ constituted 
a leading issue in the receat Presidential election,’’ 
and ‘‘is still predominant in national politics.’’ They 
continued: ; 

‘*These views were so contrary to the views gener- 
ally held by the friends of the university that the uni- 
versity had already lost gifts and legacies which other- 
wise would have come or have been assured to it; and 
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that, without change, it would in the future fail to re- 
ceive the pecuniary support which is requisite to enable 
it to prosecute with success the grand work on which it 
had entered.” 

_ They did not ask him to renounce his views, but that 
out of regard to the interests of the university he 
would forbear to promulgate them. His reply was 
an instant resignation. He could not surrender for 
himself and his colleagues that ‘‘ reasonable liberty 
of utterance” in the absence of which ‘‘the most 
ample endowment would have little worth.” 

The Committee were careful to put themselves as 
much 1n the wrong, and President Andrewsas much in 
the right as possible. They said they*had only one 
complaint, that of his free expression of his views on 
a subject which they declared to be political, a sub- 
ject which they were careful to say had not been set- 
tled by the election, but was ‘‘still predominant in 
national politics.” They narrowed down their 
wish to one request, that he would be silent ona 
topic of ‘‘ predominant ’’ public interest. They did 
not even say that the free silver policy he defended 
was dishonest, but only that its support was finan- 
cially detrimental to the college. It was wholly a 
matter of money, as they put it. It necessarily re- 
calls the report that Mr. Rockefeller’s expected 
million was withheld, because of President Andrews’s 
views. We donot see how the Committee could have 
contrived to do their job more bunglingly than they 
did. 

Now we believe that the policy of the unlimited 
coinage of fifty cents worth of silver into what are to 
be called dollars would cause such a destruction of 
values as would be dishonest and immoral. Presi- 
dent Andrews does not think it would. He thinks 
that somehow it would not debase the currency and 
confuse all property rights, A great many honest 
people agree with him, just as honest as we are. 
While it seems to us a great evil that a college 
should have a president who publicly supports free 
silver, yet it seems to usa worse evil that it should be 
understood that the free expression of belief is to be 
denied to the teachers in our colleges, and that, of all 
things, this freedom may be forbidden by money. 
If one instructor, on a question on which the public 
is divided, teaches error, there can be another pro- 
vided who will teach the truth, and truth need not 
fear in the conflict. There are things more valuable 
to a college than money, and chiefly intellectual inde- 
pendence. 

It is true that Brown -University, under President 
Andrews, has not been financially prosperous. For 
the increase of students and the admission of women 
and for the institution of postgraduate courses, Dr. 
Andrews is entitled to much praise; but most of the 
buildings erected during his administration are the 
result of funds raised or bequests made or pledges 
given while Dr. Robinson was president. This is 
true of the Wilson Laboratory, of the Lyman Gym- 
nasium and of the Ladd Observatory. Maxcy Hall 
was erected from the funds of the university and 
added nothing to the assets. There has been a 
deficit for every year except two of Dr. Andrews’s 
administration. 

John Brisben Walker, a prominent and wealthy cham- 
pion of free silver, and proprietor of The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, announces the impending establishment of 
the “‘ Cosmopolitan University,’’ which we understand 
to bea sort of City Chautauqua, and that ‘‘ one of the 
most distinguished men, now at the head of a great 
college, will accept the presidency, if he can be re- 
lieved of his present position.’’ Is it President An- 
crews? 





Jean Ingelow. 


JEAN INGELOw, whose déath occurred last week, 
July 20th, was born at Boston, Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, about 1830. Her first volume of poems was 
published in 1863, two years after Mrs. Browning's 
death and one year after Christina G. Rossetti had 
won recognition with her ‘‘ Goblin Market.” 

Miss Ingelow’s work at once gained great and de- 
served popularity. The dramatic quality of ‘‘The 
High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire (1571),’’ and 
‘‘Songs of Seven,’’ made them, immediately, the 
spoil of the elocutionist. In ‘‘ Brothers and a Ser- 
mon,” her striking characteristics of clear, strong, 
simple English, the power to tell a story, and well 
balanced love to God and man are as plainly illus- 
trated as in any of her poems. Her novels, of which, 
‘*Off the Skelligs,’’ is a good example, always began 
well, with delightful scenes of home life and real peo- 
ple whose conversations bubbled with fun, but, some- 


how, they failed to hold the interest to the end. She 
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was more successful in such books as ‘‘Two Ways of 
Telling a Story,’’ or ‘‘Stories Told to a Child,’’ in 
which she never hesitated to introduce a moral, but 
did it boldly and effectively. Other volumes of 
poems were ‘‘AStory of Doom,” a second series 
published in 1870 and a third in 1885. 

There was a noble group of women writers to do 
honor to English literature in the earlier decades of 
this halfcentury. The last of the Bronté sisters died 
in 1855; Mrs. Browning, many of whose best poems 
first appeared in THE INDEPENDENT, died in 1861; 
Adelaide Anne Procter passed in 1864; Mrs. Gaskell, 
whose ‘‘ Crawford ”’ isa classic, in 1865; Harriet Mar- 
tineau lingered till 1876; George Eliot died far too 
soon, in 1880; the beloved Miss Mulock (Mrs. Craik) 
in 1887; Mary Howitt reached a good old age and 
died in 1888; Christina Georgina Rossetti, singer and 
saint, died in 1895; we are still telling our grief for 
Mrs. Oliphant, and now the last of the goodly com- 
pany has gone. 

From the minor singers who are left, Mrs. Darme- 
stetter, Katharine Tynan Hinkson, Alice Meynell, 
Dora Sigerson, Rosamund Marriott Watson, tho their 
songs are musical enough, we shall hark long and in 
vain to hear one such strong note of love to God and 
man as thrilled in every song of Jean Ingelow, the 
last of the women poets of Victoria’s reign. 


Russia and Persia. 

For some time it has been evident that Russian 
influence is being exerted in Persia in a marked de- 
gree. One instance we noted some weeks since in 
speaking of the riot in Tabriz. Then the Russian 
Consul informed the Persian Government that unless 
order was restored within forty-eight hours the Cos- 
sacks would be in the city. Another, accompanied, 
however, with little of detail, so that it is impossible 
to speak definitely with regard to it, is the trouble 
with regard to Persian troops in the region of Ker- 
bela, near Baghdad. For centuries it has been the 
custom of such Persians as were able to doso to bury 
their dead near the famous shrine at Kerbela, and 
Persian caravans have beennumerous. According to 
telegrams it appears that these caravans have been 
attended toa greater or less degree by Persian troops, 
and the Turkish Government has protested against 
it, insisting that the troops be withdrawn within Per- 
sian territory. Appended to the item was the state- 
ment that Russia was behind Persia. Similarly Rus- 
sian influence has been dominant in the building of 
roads from the Southern Caspian to Teheran, and 
in general it is plain that she considers her interests 
in Persia of considerable importance. 

Perhaps the most important illustration, however, 
is one that comes to us through one of our missionary 
correspondents, and is given in a letter in our Mission 
column this week. According to this, the Russian 
Church is moving and is making an effort at whole- 
sale conversion of the Nestorians. For some time 
the situation of the Nestorians has been growing 
more artd more difficult, and the recent outbreaks of 
fanaticism on the part of the Moslems have terrified 
them exceedingly. The Feast of the Moharrem this 
year is said to have been unprecedentedly violent, and 
for days Christians, Jews and Kurds were actually 
forbidden to enter the markets of some cities on the 
pain of being shot. On every hand the Moslems ap- 
pear to have been aroused to an unusual pitch of fa- 
naticism. 

Just what the occasion for this is it would be diffi- 
cult to say. Undoubtedly it is partly explained by 
the events in Turkey. As we have repeatedly said, 
the Moslems of Persia have looked on with consider- 
able uneasiness while Turks and Kurds have killed 
Christians, and, what is to them more to the point, 
looted Christian property; and there have been many 

inquiries as to when they, too, were to have the same 
privilege. Asin Turkey, so in Persia, the non-Moslem 
population represents the aggressive element in busi- 
ness and in general enterprise, and more and more is 
property passing into their hands. The Moslems see 
this and are restive. Some instances of late years 
have indicated the possible power that they can ex- 
ert, and their leaders, at least, are inclined to the ex- 
ercise of that powet. Under such circumstances it 
is scarcely surprising that the Christians should look 
for protection to some Christian Government. As our 
correspondent say, they are ‘‘ willing to accept what- 
ever Church wields the biggest club.’’ The only pow- 
ers they know are England and Russia. The former 
is far off, and, as manifest inthe case of Turkey and 
the Armenians, unreliable. Russia is near, and has 
more than once shown her disposition as well as abil- 
ity to intervene and to do so effectively. It is scarcely 
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surprising, that they should be ready to improve the 
first opportunity to put themselves under its protec- 
tion. 

What the effect will be it is impossible as yet to 
say. The Persian Government is indignant, and the 
Moslems are aroused. Russia’s hand, however, is 
strong, andthe Persian Government even more than 
that of Turkey is amenable to pressure. The Per- 
sians, however, are more violent than the Turks, 
more heedless of results, and may break loose with- 
out much regard to consequences. The situation is 
undoubtedly very serious; and American interests in 
Persia should be the subject of most careful thought, 
and, if necessary, of prompt action on the part of our 
Government. , 


“A Plea for Unity.” 


No better subject could be treated by a religious 
guide than that which is discussed in The Presbyterian 
Quarterly, the organ of the Southern Presbyterians, 
by Robert P. Kerr, D.D., of Richmond, Va.; nor 
could more radically right principles be easily enunci- 
ated than those which he lays down. He tells us that 
it is ‘‘the elevation of non-essentials in the 
place of essentia!s,’’ that is ‘‘the cause of all sec- 
tarianism,’’ What the real essentials are might 
give pause to one who was only talking for 
effect on this subject; but Dr. Kerr comes right to the 
core of things when he says: ‘‘The real bond of 
unity among Christians is their common union with 
Christ.’’ This principle, he says, is not to be ap- 
plied merely tothe invisible Church, but to the visible 
Church. The only proper test now for church-mem- 
bership, he adds, is just what it was in the time of 
Christ or Paul: ‘‘If thou believest with all thy 
heart’’; ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Among the non-essentials Dr. Kerr mentions divine 
predestination, the nature of the Lord’s Supper, the 
method of baptism, the singing of psalms, the apos- 
tolic succession. These, he says, should not be made 
tests of membership in the Church; and the apprehen- 
sion of their comparative unimportance would proba- 
bly result in the reduction of the number of sects in 
Christendom. This is a consummation greatly to be 
desired, for ‘‘sectarianism is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the conversion of the world to Christ.”’ 

We heartily agree with Dr. Kerr, and with his ap- 
peal to the Psalm-singing Presbyterians, the Baptists, 
and the Episcopalians fully to recognize the churchly 
rights of other Christians. But we begin to ask, Why 
did not Dr. Kerr direct his chief question to his own 
readers? What is the duty of the Southern Presby- 
terians in the matter? Can they not do something ? 

In the first place, if the peculiar doctrine of the 
Baptists is non-essential, and if those who hold to 
immersion only, and will not practice infant baptism 
ought not to be refused admission to a Presbyterian 
Church, why should not one who holds what is ad- 
mitted to be a non-essential error be also accepted as 
an elder or a minister in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church and be allowed to be the pastor within that 
body of a hundred believers who hold those views and 
have, with Dr. Kerr’s approval, been admitted to that 
Church? Here is a duty that might well be sug- 
gested, one that would do much to break down secta- 
rianism. Then why did not Dr. Kerr further sug- 
gest that the difference which prevents the Southern 
Presbyterian Church from joining with the Northern 
Church is a particularly non-essential one, and that 
the next Southern General Assembly should take 
steps to do away witha very serious hindrance to 
Christian unity in a peculiarly unhappy schism ? 

Dr. Kerr das said things that the Disciples, the 
Christian Connection and the Congregationalists al- 
most weary the world with; yet somehow the propo- 
sition, a hundred times proved, fails to carry its prac- 
tical corollaries. 


IT was hardly to be expected that the Currency Com- 
mission bill, recommended by the President, would be 
passed by Congress at the special session. It is mid- 
summer and Senators have been for six weeks or more 
working hard on the Tariff bill. Having finished that 
difficult and wearing task they want to get away from 
Washington forrest. If itcould have been passed without 
an exhaustive discussion, doubtless Senators Aldrich, 
Allison, Hoar and others would have been willing to re- 
main and take itup; but the Silver party has a very 
strong following in the Senate, and it would have fought 
the bill to the last. Under these circumstances the Re- 
publican Senators decided not to attempt to force the 
matter at the present session. This is to be regretted. 
They say they are willing to assume the responsibility 
for postponement. They might have shifted it tothe 
shoulders of the other party, if they had made an effort 
to pass the bill. The President knew the condition of 
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things as well as the Senators; but he kept his pledge 
and sent in the message. He has, therefore, relieved 
himself of all responsibility for non-action. He has 
done what he said he would and all that he could do 
He put the matter strongly in his message, de- 
claring that it is of ‘‘very great importance,” that 
it was one of the questions settled at the last Na- 
tional election, and that the sentiment of the country 
requires early action on it by Cqngress. It should re- 
ceive attention, he urged, at the special session and not 
be postponed to the regular session. As the matter 
now goes over to the regular session it may be that the 
Administration will indicate the lines on which the re- 
form should proceed, so that Congress can go on to 
legislate on it, without waiting for the report of a com- 
mission. Perhaps Secretary Gage will draft a bill to 
give effect to the ideas the Administration is prepared 
torecommend. We want a simpler, safer currency sys- 
tem, and we want it as soon as it can be enacted. 





THE text of the Logia, edited by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt, has been received in time to correct our tentative 
Greek text, as hastily and in part conjecturally given 
last week from the text as cabled. In certain cases it 
will appear that the manuscript Greek is not grammati- 
cal. We give it herewith, following Grenfell’s text: 

I... . . kai tére MaBréwerc ExBakeiv Td Kadogo¢ Td EV Tw 
ordarui Tt i adEAdod aov, 

2. Aéyec "Inooig: "Eav pa vyotebvoyte Tov Kéopov ov ua evpHTe 
tiv Bacirziav tov Grow Kai ‘eav ui} caBBationte tov o48BaTov 
ovn dweode tov Iarépa. 

3. Aéyer "Infa}oic: “Eorny év péow tov Kéopov, cai év capi 
ogdyv aitoic, Kai eipov mavtac pedvovrac, Kai ovdéva eirpov 
Sipovta év avroics Kai Tove 7 Wuyh pov éEnxi toicg vioic TeV 
avd porav dri TupAoi eicw TY Kapdia avTa[r]. 


4-5 - - TY RTwxeiar, 

5. Aéyer “Inoove: “Orov 'eav cow [ . NE (9 FRIIS ioe 
Beoi kai tm [. .]o0 . ef. .] éorepévoc[., .] twéyd 
tie pet avz[ov]. . "Eyed pjov tov 2idov, Kaxei eiphoec per 


oxioov 7a EvAov, Kayo Exei eipi, 
6, Agyec Inooigs "Ovx dorm Gextog mpopityg év tH marzpid« 
avt[o]v, ovdé iarpig roei Depareiac cig Tobe yewdoxovrag avTév, 
7. Aéyet Inoovc: Médu¢ oixodopnuévyn Ex’ dxpov [d]o0vc vymAdv 
kai éornpiypévy, obte re[a]eiv divatat ote KpvBivar. 


Several letters about the gaps in the fourth logion are 
not quite certain. We are glad to be ableto publish in 
our ‘‘ Biblical Research” a very interesting article on 
the subject by Prof. J. Rendel Harris. 


OVER and over again the sad duty must be repeated 
of condemning the lynchings which take place now and 
thenin the North and very often in the South. A white 
man lynched in Georgia because the courts do not move 
fast enough; a Negro taken from the train in the same 
State while being taken to prison and hanged; reports 
of other hangings or burnings, for the ‘‘ usual crime,” 
or ‘‘on general principles,’’ andthe Atlanta Commercial 
approving—such isthe story. The Governors are try- 
ing to do their duty. Governor Atkinson, of Georgia, 
has issued a noble statement onthe subject. But per- 
haps even more illuminating is the statement made by 
Governor Bradley, of Kentucky, explaining why he 
pardoned a Negro. A mob came tothe Negro’s house 
at midnight and shot and wcunded him. Surrounded 
by his wife and six children, he fired at the mob and 
kilied one of them. On the testimony of gentlemen of 
the mob he was tried and sentenced for this killing of 
his assailant. Governor Bradley declares that he did 
just right. He says, and says well: 

‘*He defended himself, as every dictate of reason and 
humanity demanded and justified. Hedid po more than 
any other man should or would do. Instead of a convict’s 
garb, he is entitled not only to acquittal, but entitled to the 
admiration of every citizen who loves good government 
and desires the perpetuation of free institutions. Too long 
have mobs disgraced the fair name of Kentucky; and while 
I am Governor of this commonwealth no man, however ob- 
scure and friendless, shall be punished for killing a member 
of a mob who elect to take his life or drive him from his 
home.” ; 


PROBABLY the most significant event in the politics of 
the Eastern Question is the change in the Russian Em- 
bassy at Constantinople. M.Zenovieff, the new occupant, 
comes from Stockholm; but that has been merely a step- 
ping-stone. His real-claim to such an important post is 
found in his service in the St. Petersburg Foreign Office 
and as Ministerto Teheran. He is thus thoroughly con- 
versant with Russia’s plans in Western Asia, and if the 
report of his bitter hostility to England is true, he may 
be relied upon to carry out Prince Lobanoff’s schemes 
tothe full. He comes thoroughly versed, yet some 
little time will be required for him to gather the lines in 
his hands, and it will not be strange if we have another 
lull while the Sultan, Tewfik Pasha and the Ambassa- 
dors continue the game of cross-questions and crooked 
answers. The fact, too, that M. Nelidoff is going to 
Rome is significant. The Italians dre getting thorough- 
ly tired of their Abyssinian business,and propose to 
get out of Kassala as speedily and as cheaply as possi- 
ble. There are many indications that Russia has her 
eye upon that country. The repeated embassies back 
and forth, and especially the news recently received that 
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King Menelek has appointed a Russian officer Govern- 
or-General of the Equatorial Provinces of Abyssinia 
are significant of the Russian plans. Italy, too, is a not 
unimportant member of the European Concert. Nelidoff 
is one of the most astute of Russian diplomats, hates 
England, and willdo his best to interfere with Anglo- 
Italian plans. Russia can wait; but she is never care- 
less, and never lets politics go by default. 


....When a new great poem makes its appearance an 
opportunity is given which the young students of lit- 
erature should not miss, to study it carefully and dis- 
cover in what do its formal and technical merits con- 
sist. Take Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional.” They should 
take it line by line, word by word, and each vowel and 
consonant, and find out in what rests the music of the 
expression, as well as the worthiness of the thought. 
Examine the alliterations; count the repetitions of a 
vowel sound; observe whether a repeated consonant not 
so placed as to be properly alliterative is musical; see 
if you like the repetitions of words or phrases; tell 
whether ‘‘ far-flung’’ and ‘‘ still stands ’’ are agreeable; 
whether two successive lines with twenty monosyllables 
sacrifice fluency to strength; whether the middle lines 
of the last verse give verbal conceits or fine expression, 
and whether eight times of ‘‘lest we forget’’ becomes 
burdensome. It is a great poem, with great merits, 
not without flaws, and it deserves and will repay study. 
For one thing, it imitates nobody. 


.... The expected has happened. Seven convicts in 
the Kings County Penitentiary, of this State, are offi- 
cially reported insane, and several others arebeginning 
to show signs of mental derangement. All this is the 
result of the law that went into effect the first of the 
year, prohibiting prisoners from working at any pro- 
ductive industry, unless the State or some of its politi- 
cal subdivisions should buy the goods.” The demand 
under this proviso has not been sufficient to keep more 
than 300 out of 700 convicts at work. It has often 
seemed remarkable to us that the Trade Unionists, who 
are in many things economically ahead of the rest of 
the community, should in this instance be the prime 
movers in shutting the markets against prison goods. 
Some means must be devised in accordance with our 
blundering Constitution to give the prisoners work, 
until it can be amended. The State has the right to 
take a man’s life. Has it the right to take his reason? 


....The Gold Democrats do not propose to disband. 
They believe they ought to make a strong fight this 
fallagainst the Bryan Democracy in Ohio, lowa and 
Kentucky, and the National Committee will aid in these 
and other State campaigns. There may be another 
national battle over Free Silver, and it is important 
that there should be a Sound Money Democratic organi- 
zation as a rallying center for those who reject Bryan- 
ism and yet are not willing to ally themselves with the 
Republicans. We trust that returning prosperity will 
do much to relieve the country of the perils of unsound 
monetary schemes. Wheat is going up while silver is 
falling—just what we were told last year could not 
happen. 


....A most extraordinary question is asked of Bishop 
Potter, by the Hod-Hoisting Engineers’ Union. It is 
whether, if a church or cathedral be built by non-union 
men, it should be attended by union worshipers. The 
point of the question is in the fact that non-union. work- 
men are employed in building the Protestant Episcopal 
cathedral in this city. We suppose that men should be 
free to join or not to join a union, as they please; and 
there is certainly no sin in employing non-union work- 
men. Both have the right to be employed. 
tion is a ridiculous one. 


The ques- 


....We are glad that it is only in conversation that 
the Bishop of Honolulu,now attending the Lambeth Con - 
ference isagain reported as having said that ‘‘ practi- 
cally all the natives of Hawaii are disfranchised,’’ and 
that ‘‘ the annexation proposed is an immense surprise 
to the Hawaiians and their sympathizers.”’ Such state- 
ments, if really made by him, would seriously invali- 
date the reasonable generalization that bishops are al- 
ways truthful. 


....Our representations to the British Government 
concerning the seals of Bering Sea are bearing fruit. 
There will be a much stronger English patrol fleet this 
year than for several seasons past, and the meeting of 
the proposed international conference in Washington 
next October seems to be assured. We are persuaded 
that we have a strong case, and England is almost al- 
ways reasonable. 


....Toleration for dram-selling shops, where prohibi- 
tion is not possible, is one thing. Signing applications 
for license is quite another thing. It is not seemly that 
Governor Griggs, ex-President Cleveland and Prince- 
ton professors should give the moral weight of their 
signatures for such purposes. 


.--.It is just announced that Spain and Peru have 
completed.a treaty whereby all questions shall be sub- 
mitted toarbitration. The ties of blood, language, his- 
tory and religion knit these twonationstogether. Why 
cannot England and the United States de as they do? 


...-Here is another case to be settled by Arbitration 
—that between Japan and Hawaii. We expected Japan 
would yield; she feels the influence of advanced ciyili- 
zation more than any other Asiatic nation 
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BY THE REV. W. I. HAVEN, 


Vice-Presipent or Boarp or ContRot. 


THE method of the impressionist is the only one 
adapted to the treatment of this wonderful convention. 
Never in the history of the New World were so large a 
number of the members of one denomination gathered 
together. The streets and hotels and homes and 
churches and public parks and public buildings and 
electric cars of the beautiful capital city of Ontario, 
have been overrun with the singing, shouting, happy 
followers of John and Charles Wesley. Everybody is 
good-natured. Everybody ought tobe, for the welcome 
of the Canadians has been right royal, the numbers have 
exceeded expectation, the program has been of a high 
order, the audience halls have been crowded, the speak- 
ing has been unusual, and good feeling has been every- 
where shown. ‘Blest be the tie that binds,’ and 
‘* Scatter Sunshine,”’ are the favorites. Unless one has 
been to Heaven or one of these great conventions, he 
knows nothing of the possibilities of the singing of 
great congregations. The Master seems to reveal him- 
self to every soul while the universal melody echoes on 
and on. The singing of Messrs. Gabriel and Excell 
and the trained choruses will never be forgotten. 


‘* His love can never fail, 
My soul is satisfied to know 
His love can never fail.’’ 


When these words fall from the lips of the soloists on 
the waiting people, every eye moistens and every heart 
bounds. 

His Worship, the Mayor; Mr. Ross, the Minister of 
Education; the Hon. A.S. Hardy, the Premier of Ontario; 
Bishop Carman, of the Methodist Church of Canada, 
and others, in the different halls and churches made us 
welcome. The Premier was superb, and the Bishop was 
singularly eloquent, capturing everybody, and showing 
that this Young People’s movement does not crowd out 
the older men, but waits enthusiastically on those 
whose hearts are live and young. Bishop Fitzgerald, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was particu- 
larly happy in his response, hoping the Methodisms 
present would go ‘‘ from fraternity to federation, from 
federation to unity, from unity to victory, and from 
victory to glory.’’ American Methodism has seemed 
singularly one up here on Canadian soil. There has 
been a strong and able delegation from the South—one 
ought to add beautiful as well, to do the fair daughters 
of Virginia and Georgia and the other Southern States 
justice. Their speakers have been strong. But here the 
Stars and Stripes has belonged to both tunes, ‘‘Yankee 
Doodle’’ and ‘‘ Dixie’’; and all from the States have 
cheered alike, whichever tune was playing, when the 
red, white and blue was flying. 

The colored men, who used to’come to Canada by the 
underground railway, came this time aboveground, and 
have kept ontop. In truth their speakers, Gary, Penn 
and Mason have borne off the palm. Dr. Mason, cap- 
tures everybody. Their speaking has been elevated, 
strong, and right to the crowd, lifting it and sweeping 
things. The Bishops have been in evidence. Ninde, 
wise, engaging; Fowler, never more forceful; New- 
man, having one of the best times of his life; Fitzgerald, 
witty, sunny; Walden, stirring every one with his vision 
of the Dark Continent; Hurst. curteous, keeping young 
Methodism in touch with the Great American University. 
Methodism has been prceud of its leaders. 

The Toronto churches were filled on Sunday with 
these bishops and other leaders. Dr. Berry, of The 
Epworth Herald, in the Metropolitan, gave a vision of 
the army of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
King’s Daughters, Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Brothers of St. Andrew and Epworth Leagues, etc., all 
lead by the Captain of our Salvation, sweeping on and 
out to the conquest of the world. 

There has been a precious devotional atmosphere 
noticeable. The sunrise and bicycle prayer-meetings 
have been rousing meetings, full of enthusiasm; and 
all the other meetings have had a high spiritual tone. 

The crowds have attended the meetings; every hall 
and church has been packed. The meetings Friday 
morning for the simple discussion of methods of work 
along missionary, literary, financial, devotional, junior, 
social, mercy and help and other lines of work must 
have been attended by over twenty thousand persons, 
Every speaker has had the inspiration of an eager 
crowd of listeners. 

Of course there have been resolutions. 
emphasis right here: 


One needs 


‘*We make no apology for our existence as a denomina- 
tional society and deprecate the uncharitable utterances of 
those who by their words deny us the right of such organ- 
ization. We express again our wish to co-operate with the 
young people of all denominations in all practical Chris- 
tian work and our wi!lingness for federation with them.” 

Another I am glad to mention: 


“The Epworth League of the United States and Canada, 
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pray for and anticipate the day when Great Britain and 
_the United States shall determine by honorable treaty the 
terms of a perpetual peace, resolving henceforth to avoid 
war with each other.and settle all international difficulties 
by arbitration.” 

When the last was adopted by the acclamation of ten 
to fifteen thousand people with bands playing and flags 
waving, ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” and ‘* America,” and 
the Stars and Stripes, and the Union Jack got so de- 
lightfully mixed up that one could not tell but what a 
new tune and a new flag had come into being, the sym- 
bol of what Dr. Thirkield, in his address, bappily called 
‘The Anglo-Saxon Civilization.”’ cs 

Dr. Johnson, of England, and Dr. Crane, of India, 
brought greetings from far-away regions. Ur. Johnson 
very delightfully said that he had been impressed by 
the latent force of American Methodist Womanhood, 
how could he help it? and that then when he went back 
home he should use his best influence to bring Christian 
woman to the front in English Methodism. 

Missionary Day was a great day. Dr. Sutherland, of 
Canida,; made the good points that it wasn’t worth 
while for one to go as a missionary who was unwilling 
to do missionary work at home; that the best attitude in 
which the Lord could find us, were he tocome suddenly, 
was in busy missionary work for souls; that we were 
not to defend the truth but proclaimit. D. J. W. Ham- 
ilton showed most graphically that this world without 
Christ was only fit for a suicide’s graveyard. Dr. A. J. 
Palmer with marked skill set forth the appeal of modern 
missionary methods. One of the most remarkable state- 
ments of the missionary conference was that of a Mr. 
Richard, from East Africa, to the effect that in sixteen 
years out of fifteen college or academy trained workers 
in their field they had lost but one; and that out of an 
equal number not trained they had lost six by death, and 
all had left the field. This isa comment on the value 
of training. Everywhere Mr. W. W. Cooper’s and Mr. 
Brockman’s little book ‘‘ The Missionary Spoke,” and 
Mr. Fred. C. Stephenson’s ‘‘ Pray, Study, Give,”’ were 
in demand. 

The General Serretaries have been nearly omnipres- 
ent—Crews of Canada, and Schell and Steel of the 
United States. They have met the occurring emergen- 
cies with tact. Dr. Crews has putall Methodism under 
obligations by his untiring diligence and consideration. 

The Saturday afternoon celebrations on the lakeside 
—whocan describe them?—governors, bishops, secre- 
taries, editors, bands, children in beautiful flag drills, 
highlanders with bagpipes, exciting La Crosse games, 
crowds, crowds, crowds, and Dr. Potts, of Canada, tell- 
ing us ‘‘Some day or other we may annex you all.” 

There have been in attendance from twenty-two to 
twenty-four thousand Epworth Leaguers. No one can 
tell the exact number; some have put it much higher. 
All have assembled without an accident to any one. 

Every one goes home bearing the maple leaf, grate- 
ful for Canadian hospitality and thankful to God for 
churchly love and universal Christian fellowship. 


Toronto,CANaDa. 





Baptist Young People’s Union. 
BY LEMUEL MOSS, D.D. 


THE seventh annual convention of the Baptist Young 
People, in Chattanooga, Tenn., July 15th-18th, was a 
gratifying success in every respect, except in the at- 
tendance of delegates and visitors from abroad. The 
hot wave of a fortnight ago, which so terribly afflicted 
Cincinnati and other border cities, frightened many 
peop!te who would otherwise have fulfilled their pur- 
pose tobe in Chattanooga last week. As a matter of 
fact the weather was almost perfect. There was more 
rain than absolutely necessary for convention purposes; 
but the farmers enjoyed it, and we were not much in- 
convenienced by it. The temperature was all that could 
be desired, and Chattanooga, so far as this instance 
goes, demonstrated the validity of her claim to be an 
admirable city for summer gatherings. 

The preparations for the convention were of the very 
best, alike in quantity and quality. Everything that 
could be thonght of, for comfort and facility, seemed to 
be anticipated. Not only the Baptists, but the citizens 
in general, joined in the hearty and abundant welcome. 
The public buildings, railway depots, business houses, 
hotels, etc., were decorated with the young people’s 
colors, and the churches of all denominations were 
thrown open for the rallies of the various sections, 
while the great auditorium, built by the city for large 
gatherings of various sorts, was freely given over to 
this convention. This building deserves the praise it 
has received for form and dimensions and perfect 
acoustic qualities. It seats over four thousand, and 
was usually well filled; attimes it was crowded. Inthe 
great chorus of four hundred or more were found the 
young people of all the religious societies; even two or 
three Roman Catholic priests joined in rendering the 
Gospel hymns that were sung with fervor and force and 
volume of sound. On Sunday morning nearly all the 
pulpits of the city were filled by the preachers from 
abroad. 

It was a representative gathering, in the best sense, 
from all the States and Territories, and from Canada. 
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About three thousand were present, enough to fill all 
the meetings with purpose and enthusiasm, and still not 
so many as to prevent free intercourse and acquaint- 
anceship. 

It was an excellent convention. Many things in the 
environment contributed to the enthusiasm. Lookout 
Mountain overshadowed us, and will assume new sig- 
nificance from the religious services held upon its sum- 
mit. Missionary Ridge runs like a rampart in the 
foreground. The battle-fields of Chickamauga are al- 
most within sight. 

The program was a full one, and there were few fail- 
ures. With rare exceptions, the appointed speakers 
were on hand at the appointed time, well prepared for 
the services they had accepted. The devotional ele- 
ment was prominent throughout, and the joyous singing 
of familiar hymns was a great delight. The singing 
was not confined tothe formal sessions of the conven- 
tion; it was heard in the street-cars, in the carriages, 
at the boarding-houses, wherever a company of the 
young people came together by appointment or acci- 
dent. Everybody seemed to feel at home, and accepted 
the freedom of the city. 

It was a distinctive Baptist gathering, as it was in- 
tended and hada right to be. The reason for the ex- 
istence of the Baptist Young People’s Union is the need 
of training the Baptist young people in the beliefs, his- 
tory, duties and missionary activities of the Baptist de- 
nomination. General Christian intercourse is not dis- 
regarded nor disesteemed; co-operation with all who 
hold to the Bible, who love God and labor for the sal- 
vation and elevation of humanity, must ever occupy a 
high place in the thought and service of every true dis- 
ciple of the Savior of the world; but as an intelligent 
and self-respecting historic Christian body, the Baptists 
cannot forget their past achievements and sufferings, 
nor be unmindful of their present obligations and pos- 
sibilities. Upon their young people will soon devolve 
the burdens of Church work, educational enterprise and 
missionary advance. Shall they be wisely and strongly 
equipped for these special and momentous tasks and 
trusts ? Out of this thought has grown the young peo- 
ple’s movement, and around this all the forms of its or- 
ganizationcrystallize. The ‘‘Christian Culture Courses” 
are of the very essence of its being. That more than 
thirteen thousand young Baptists (two thousand more 
than last year) should prepare themselves for rigid ex- 
amination upon prescribed courses of Bible study, his- 
torical reading and inquiry into the work of cur home 
and foreign missionary societies, is much more gratifying 
than that any number of thousands should gather them- 
selves for a sort of holiday recreation in an annual con- 
vention—tho this latter exhibition is by no means to be 
undervalued, and certainly not to be censured. 

Baptists put strong emphasis upon the place and 


work of the local church, and that emphasis is clearly 
expressed inthe relation which the Young People’s 
Union is regarded as holding to the Church. This has 


found prominent utterance in all preceding conventions, 
and it was not subordinate here. ‘‘Stewardship” was 
the adopted key-word of the public exercises; and it was 
continually repeated in address, exhortation and pray- 
er. Stewardship was interpreted, in a large way, to in- 
clude the person and influence of the Christian as well 
as his property. The local church stands for an evan- 
gelizing agency in each community, and into it are to 
be gathered and organized all the individual, social and 
spiritual forces of every member, old and young, as in- 
telligent and consecrated stewards of the grace and 
truth of God. The young people are not the ruling 
authority in the Church, neither are they to be subju- 
gated and silenced. They are like the children in a 
family-—sources of pride and delight, to be recognized 
gladly and given their full share in the employments 
and joys and trials of the household as integral mem- 
bers of it, and especially to be wisely and generously 
educated for the great duties and opportunities that will 
inevitably fall to them when it shall be theirs tolead and 
guide in the affairs of their own households. This 
conception is very distinct in the minds of the best and 
most honored leaders of our young people to-day. 

It is now more than fifty years since the Baptists of 
the North and South separated from each other be- 
cause of the existence of slavery. They remained one 
denomination in all essentials of beliefs and Church ad- 
ministration; but they became distinct in their agencies 
and agents for missionary work at home and abroad. 
The Southern Baptist Convention, dating from 1845, 
with its several boards, is the organ of the churches in 
the South, while the well-known societies in the North 
carry on the work intrusted to them by their constitu- 
ents. The effort has been made, and promisesto be 
completely successful, of bringing the young Baptists 
of the entire country into organic unity. While each 
local society will be auxiliary to its own church and to 
the general missionary bodies with which its church is 
connected, the young people’s societies of the United 
States and Canada will be constituents of one Union, 
under the direction of one set of general officers, and 
taking their special literature from one publishing 
house. What the ultimate effect of all this may be it is 
yet too early to predict; but if the young people do what 
is now expected of them, and their movement becomes 
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permanently successful and fruitful, it is almost self- 
evident that such intimate co-operation of the several 
sections in this specific work will lead to other forms of 
combined and fraternal activity. Perhaps when the 
children take the places of the fathers, it will be found 
that ‘‘a more perfect union” has been spontaneously 
established. 

The principal addresses here at Chattanooga were 
largely along the lines of the Christian Culture Courses. 
The scope, aims, achievements and needs of the denom- 
inational societies were set forth, and also the relations 
to those of the young people themselves. The speakers 
were chiefly the younger pastors; but the laymen were 
not forgotten in planning these public exercises, and 
occasionally the speaker was a woman. The “‘ saluta- 
tion of the flags”’ was a spectacular display, in which 
the silken banners of the States were in turn held aloft 
by the standard-bearers, while a brief word of greeting 
or exhortation was given by selected representatives. 
There was an impressive service on Lookout Mountain, 
on Saturday afternoon, just above the spot where the 
‘* battle above the clouds” was fought. As our Chris- 
tian forces were passed in review, and the commission 
of our Captain recalled, it was natural and easy to think 
of the sublime hour when “the kingdoms of the world 
and their glory ’’ were presented to him in ‘‘ an exceed- 
ing high mountain,’’ where he rebuked Satan and au- 
thoritatively taught us in the divine declaration that 
the world is to be conquered, not by listening to the 
plausible and treasonable solicitations of him who false- 
ly claims to be the lord of this earth, but by unswerving 
loyalty to God, whom alone we may rightly worship, 
and to whom alone we may render service. At the close 
of this meeting one young physician offered himself as 
a medical missionary, to be sent wherever most needed: 
and on Sunday evening, at the closing consecration 
service, a contribution of nearly seven hundred dollars 
was made toward sending him. 

The financial exhibit, considering the depressing dif- 
ficulties of the year, was gratifying. At the beginning 
there was a deficit of $4,820, at the close this had been 
reduced to $1,728. The receipts and disbursements for 
the year were $69,824. These sums, it must be borne 
in mind, have nothing todo withthe gifts of the young 
people for Christian work, all of which go through 
their churches, Sunday-schools, and other home chan- 
nels; but these figures refer solely to the operations of 
the Young People’s Union asa society, in publishing 
its weekly journal and other literature, and in provid- 
ing such agencies and supplies as the society requires— 
salaries, postage, badges, etc. 

The annual sermon was by J. B. Hawthorne, D.D., 
of Nashville, Tenn., and was a plea for ‘‘the ideal 
manhood.”’ The general officers were re-elected, as the 
Union could not be better served than by JohnH. Chap- 
man, Esq., as President, and E. E. Chivers, D.D., as 
Secretary. - 

The emphasis, as already indicated, which is placed 
by the B. Y. P. U. upon individual Christian training, 
and upon work in the home church, does not tend to 
encourage frequent large gatherings in cities remote 
from most of those who attend. 
prised, therefore, if national conventions become bien- 
nial or triennial, with annual meetings for States or 


No one need be sur- 


there will 
doubtless be a convention, equal or exceeding in num- 
bers and importance any yet held, in the city of Buffalo, 
N. Y., in the summer of 1808. 


groups of States and provinces. However, 


May the blessing of God 
rest upon his young servants of every name, in every 
place! 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The Lambeth Conference. 


BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


THE Lambeth Conference has now completed its first 
week of discussion and has appointed its various com- 
mittees, which will sit for a fortnight and then make 
their various reports to a united session of the Confer- 
From this it will be seen that the Conference 
cannot be described in the usual way. All its sittings 
are strictly private,‘and the only report which will be 
available will be the encyclical letter to be published at 
the end of the Conference. But the actual Conference 
was preceded by several events of the greatest inter- 
est. 

On Wednesday, June 30th, the Bishops had a private 
devotional day—perhaps the most impressive day of all. 
It was not till the next day that the public had an im- 
pressive spectacle presented to them, such a spectacle 
as is rarely seen; for on the evening of that day the 
bishops of 200 dioceses in all parts of the world might 
have been seen wending their way to the venerable 
Abbey of Westminster—Edward’s Abbey—fully robed 
and accompanied by their chapiains. The new Church 
House was used as a robing-room, and then the Bishops 
gathered in Dean’s Yard, and from thence they followed 
in stately procession to the sacristy of the Abbey. 
Strictly, according to the ecclesiastical precedent, they 
marched in the order of their consecration. First there 
came the Bishops of St. David’s and Sierra Leone and, 
lastly, the venerable Bishop of Gloucester; and in this 
order they entered the Abbey, which had been refused 
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to the first Conference held in 1867. Dean Stanley de- 
clined its use, saying that ‘‘it ought to be lent only to 
public objects of well-defined ‘or acknowledged benefi- 
cence.’’ Curiously enough-he offered a subterfuge, 
saying he would allow it to be used for some specific ob- 
ject such as the Society for Promoting the Gospel; but 
this the Bishops declined. 

On this first day of July, however, this year, the 
two Archbishops accompanied the Conference, and one 
of them preached the opening sermon. The sight of these 
Bishops—men of ail nations and lands and ages—gath- 
ered together in the beautiful Choir of the Abbey,as the 
day was far spent, as the dim candle-light flickered in 
the growing gloom of evening, can better be imagined 
than described. No one could fail to be touched by the 
sight of such an assembly and, perhaps, even oppressed 
when he considered the vast responsibility which rested 
upon those men. The Archbishop of York, Dr. Mac- 
lagan, the son of a distinguished medical officer who 
served in the Peninsular War, and himself once upon a 
time a lieutenant, took for his text the words: ‘‘ When 
He, the Spirit of Truth is come, He will guide you 
into all truth.”” He began with some remarks which 
would have astonished the first Lambeth Conference 
ifit had heard them. No operation of Divine power, 
he said, no act of God, can be terminable in itself. It 
has in it of necessity the element of continuous duration. 
Even the principal work of creation, altho pictured for 
us in poetic language, which suggests the idea of com- 
pletion and conclusicn, was in reality not so mucha 
finished work as an initial impulse, of which the crea- 
tive energy should extend and operate through all the 
coming ages, ever renewing the face of the earth, and per- 
petuating the life of the creatures which find in it their 
dwelling-place from generationto generation. So, con- 
tinued the Archbishop, it was also in the Incarnation of 
the Son of God. The union of the two natures in his Di- 
vine Person was not amere factin history. It wastheini- 
tiation of a new purpose of love by which not only human- 
ity itself but its individual members should be brought 
into union with the living God. One by one, age after 
age, they were to be grafted into Christ, andhe to be 
formed in each of them, as once he was formed in the 
womb of the Blessed Virgin. 

On the next day, Friday, the Bishops made a most in- 
teresting journey to the reputed landing-place of the 
great Augustine at Ebb’s Fleet, in Kent. On the site 
of Augustine’s first sermon there is now a stone -cross, 
erected by the late Lord Grandville; and about this 
cross a picturesque gathering took place. A service 
was held and Augustine’s anthem was sung, ‘‘Hosanna, 
Alleluia, For Thy mercy’s sake, O Lord, we pray Thee 
turn away Thine anger from this city and from Thy holy 
house, for we have sinned. Alleluia.’”’ A shortened 
Litany was also intoned. What a contrast between 
this scene and that which took place 1300 years ago! 

Then the party of distinguished ecclesiastics moved on 
to Richborough, because many hold that St. Augustine 
landed there instead of at Ebb’s Fleet, and was received 
under its walls by Ethelbert, King of Kent. 

Then,after visiting these spots,the Bishops made their 
way to Canterbury, and devoted Saturday tothe famous 
city. An early morning celebration, at which a large 
number of American bishops were present, took place at 
the venerable Church of St. Martin’s, always associated 
with St. Augustine, and this was followed later in the 
morning by a service in the Cathedral, which stands on 
the site of the palace in which King Ethelbert lived, 
when his wife, Queen Bertha, and St. Augustine per- 
suaded him to become a Christian. One hundred and 
fifty-one Bishops were present at this service, and the 
Cathedral was crowded in every part. The processional 
hymn was ‘‘ Blessed City, Heavenly Salem,’’ translated 
by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. Here again, 
from the spectacular point, the scene was very, very 

impressive. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Temple, sat in what is reported to be St. Augustine’s 
chair. It was placed on the the lower steps of the sacra- 
rium, and round it were seated the other Bishops. From 
this historic chair the Archbishop gave what he called 
an ‘‘allocution,’’ which appeared to be quite an extem- 
pore address, delivered in those thick, rasping tones 
which suggest the irate schoolmaster of former days. 
It must be admitted, however, that the Archbishop was 
much affected, as he spoke, and under the circum- 
stances it is little to be wondered at. 

At the outset, in welcoming the Bishops, he said that 
those who had issued the invitations had all been ani- 
mated with one desire—to promote the unity of the 
Church and the fulfilment of the work which God had 
given the Church todo. The Conference, he said, really 
grew not out of any feeling imposed by authority upon 
those who were to come to it, but entirely out of the im- 
pulse which was moving the hearts of many brethren in 
distant parts. It came not from any chief, but from the 
body itself; and the needs which were felt at first, con- 
tinue to be felt even more strongly than at first. Now 
that so many are gathered together,I am. confident, 
continued the Archbishop, that this we are sure to do— 
that we shall enter more into one another's beliefs, con- 
victions, endeavors, purposes; that we shall feel more 
and more at one inthe Lord; that we shall find our de- 
sire to please him, to serve him, stronger and stronger 
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than it was before;and that we shall go back to our 
work with hearts encouraged and stimulated by the 
sight of one another’s faces, by the sound of one an- 
other’s voices. In all this it is plain that we are work- 
ing in harmony with the general working of God’s 
providence. 

It is our part constantly to bear in mind that if God 
draws men together in a new unity, unknown before, 
it is because he has given us his Holy Word to give it 
to the whole world, because he is uniting men into 
one family, that being joined they may be the more 
ready to accept his revelation and to worship him with 
one voice. Itis forthe sake of that unity that we are 
assembled. If we are to promote it all over the earth 
we must begin with ourselves. We must encourage in 
ourselves and foster that sense of sympathy which 
elevates all human work, whatever it may be, toa 
higher level in its own quality. and to a greater 
efficiency, and makes men fitter as God may please to 
give them the guidance of the Holy Spirit to live on 
that guidance and to go forward with his work. It is 
in this spirit that I commend to you, my brethren, the 
task that we have undertaken in coming together on 
this occasion. So ended the Archbishop’s allocution. 

With these preliminaries the Conference opened on 
July 5th, and, as I have said, the first week was devoted 
to the general discussion on set topics according to the 
program, made public some time ago. The Confer- 
ence was heldin the ancient Guard Room of Lam- 
beth Palace, one of the oldest apartments in the build- 
ing, and the place where the first Conference was held 
in 1867. The other two Conferences of 1878 and 1888 
were held in the Great Library. The only two surviv- 
ors of the first Conference are the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter and the Archbishop of Ontario, the latter of whom 
regards himself as the auctor primarius of the Con- 
ference. Hewas the originator of the Conference. 
He never thought it would grow to the extent to 
which it has done; but he says he did what he did in 
faith, when, in 1866, he brought before the Canadian 
Church the subject of the union of the Anglican Com- 
munion. The first Conference, he says, met with down- 
right hostility, the second met with toleration, and 
the third with something like approbation. The fourth, 
he says, has been met with acclamation. The Confer- 
ence has been féted by the Lord Mayor and is now di- 
vided into committees on various subjects. On the re- 
sults of those committees and the united discussion I 
must write at a later date. 

Lonpon, ENGLanp, July 15th, 1897. 

Ir is announced that three of the four colored 
presbyteries in connection with the Southern Presby- 
terian Church have made a call for a convention to 
organize a Colored Presbyterian Church. The conven- 
tion is to meet in Nashville, Tenn., some time in 
August. Contributions are called for to aid in the or- 
ganization. 


...-After a long agitation the National Legislature in 
Norway has by an overwhelming majority abrogated 
the law excluding from the country Roman Catholic 
religious orders and congregations, making only one 
exception—the Jesuits. It is interesting to note that 
there are a large number of Lutheran pastors occupy- 
ing seatsin the Parliament, and that they voted in favor 
of the broader religious freedom. 


....The Phil-African League party, under the lead 
of Mr. Heli Chatelain, sailed on Saturday last for Ben- 
guela, West Africa, via’ Lisbon. Mr. Chatelain takes 
with him a phonograph, to register and send home Af- 
rican songs for the Folklore Society; and zoological 
and other collections will also be made. After locating 
this party Mr. Chatelain expects to return and organize 
another colony. 


....The Reformed (German) Church is having great 
difficulty in getting a new constitution. It is just an- 


nounced that the classes have rejected it a second time. 


Twenty-six classes voted in approval, twenty-seven in 
disapproval, and in three the vote wasatie. In 1894 
the burden of disapproval seemed to rest upon the Ger- 
man classes more especially. They appear in the nega- 
tive column also, in the recent vote. 


-.--The Minutes of the Cumberland -Presbyterian 
General Assembly appear promptly this year. The 
Statistics are fuller and more satisfactory than hereto- 
fore. The number of churches failing to make returns 
of members was last year 420; this year it is 293. The 
total of communicants is 175,642 against 165,847 last 
year. There are 2,915 churches against 2,867 last year, 
and 1,571 ordained ministers, an apparent decrease of 
46. 


.+..Statistics of the United Evangelical Church, a 
division of the Evangelical Association, or Albright 
Methodists, show an encouraging increase. There are 
425 itinerant preachers, a gain of 17; 57,028 members— 
increase, I,g10, and 605 churches, which is 84 more than 
were reported a year ago. The new body has about 38 
per cent. of the total membership of the two branches. 
Its chief strength is in Pennsylvania. Three of its 


eight annual conferences are in that State and have 
about 39,000 of the 59,000 members. 
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....There has been in session in Brussels a Congress 
to consider the Sunday question. Among its conclu- 
sions is one to the effect that there are few industries in , 
the country to which the principle of Sunday rest can- 
not be practically applied. It has, therefore, decided 
that the different administrations, especially of the 
railways, be approached with a view to securing the 
largest measure rossible of Sunday rest for all engaged 
in transport service. és 


....Dr. Malcolm M. G. Dana, who has been for many 
years identified with the Congregational Churches, es- 
pecially in the work of temperance and prison reform, 
as well as in several pastorates, died in Brooklyn last 
week. In 1887 Dr. Dana was sent to Europe by the Min- 
nesota State Board of Corrections and Charities for the 
purpose of inspecting the British prison system. He 
wrote a great deal.for the press. and at one time was 
one of the editors of The Advance. 


....-The Rev. Alexander Dowie, the Faith Healer, of 
Chicago, appears to be having great success. He 
draws immense audiences, his healing homes are well 
patronized, and since the opening of Zion Tabernacle— 
that is, between March 14th and July 11th, 1897—he has 
baptized 470 persons. There have been ten baptismal 
occasions in this period, some on Sunday and some on 
week-days, so that the average is 47. Mr. Dowie bap- 
tizes by trine immersion. He calls his organization the 
Christian Catholic Church. It was formally inaugu- 
rated February 22d, 1896. 


....A comparative summary of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church shows the number of communicants to be 
211,694, altho there are some criticisms of this figure, 
claiming that it should be larger by about 3,000. Still 
there is manifest a pretty steady increase. The num- 
ber added onconfessiun of faith, 10,590, is smaller than 
for the past four years. The number of churches has 
increased slightly and is now 2,816. Thereis one more 
presbytery. The number of ministers has advanced by 
a pretty steady growth to1,393. The total contributions 
are $1,832,860, less than at any time for the previous 
four years. Of the different departments, the Foreign 
Missions alone show gain, receiving $122,024, more 
than in any previous year; Home Missions, Local 
Evangelistic Missions, the Invalid Fund, Publication, 
Colored Evangelism, all show a falling off, as do also 
the Congregational Expenses. Education is more than 
last year but less than during previous years. 


....For some time there have been indications of an 
increasing tendency toward liberal treatment of Dis- 
senters in Russia. There are fewer of such in prison, 
and we hear less of the aggressive action of the Russian 
Church toward the Stundists, Dukhobors and others. 
Similarly, it is said, arrangements are completed for 
the appointment of Roman Catholic bishops in Russia 
in order that the repeated complaints of Roman Catho- 
lics may be obviated. An explanation of this is fur- 
nished in a report which comes through Berlin, that 
while celebrating the Christmas’ Eve the Czarina was 
asked by her husband to express a wish. She whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Please permit a little more religious tolera- 
tion.” The Czar answered, smilingly, ‘‘ That will 
come by and by.” As a step toward redeeming his 
promise, it is reported that he has issued a ukase can- 
celing that of his father, which ordered that every non- 


. orthodox person in the Empire who married a member 


of the Greek Church should promise to baptize and 
educate his children in the orthodox faith. The previ- 
ous law had permitted, in the case of mixed marriages, 
that the sons should be educated in the religion of his 
father, and the daughters in that of their mother. If 
the story is true, it indicates a better condition of things 
in the near future. 


....A comparative summary of statistics of the Pres- 
byterian Church, just received from Dr. W. H. Roberts, 
shows that the membership of the Church has advanced 
during the year from 943,716 to 960,911, proportionately 
somewhat less than during the preceding years. The 
additions on confession of faith have been 57,011, less 
than during any year since 1892, the largest number 
having been in 1894—74,826. The number of synods 
has increased by one and is now 32; of presbyteries by 
5, now 229, of churches by 58; now 7,631. There are 
7,129 ministers, an increase of 187 over the preceding 
year, about the same ratio as for some years past. The 
number of ordinations has advanced considerably, as 
also the number of installations. There have been 
fewer ministers received from other denominations than 
at any time during several years; soalso fewer have 
been dismissed, only 62 of the former and 35 of the 
latter. The contributions have fallen off, the total, 
$13,298,067, being about $800,000 less than last year, 
$350.000 less than in 1895, and $1,600,000 less than in 
1893. Of the different departments, Home Missions 
alone show a gain, having reached $1,042, 768, the high- 
est figure at any time since 1892. Foreign Missions, 
however, are lower than at any time, being $681,459. 
Education, Sunday-school Work, Church Erection, Re- 
lief Fund, work among Freedmen, Aid for Colleges, all 
share in the falling off. The Congregational Expenses, 
$9,980.958, are less by $500,000 than any previous year 
during the five years, except 1895, when they were 
about the same. 
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Biblical Research. 
Some Notes on the Logia. 


BY PROF. J. RENDEL HARRIS, 


THE interest which has been aroused by the discov- 
ery of this single leaf by Messrs. Grenfeld and Hunt is 
not likely to-subside without leaving some permanent 
effects. Asin most cases where early Christian docu- 
ments have been brought to light, there is necessarily 
something of a superficial excitement which is followed 
by a measure of disappointment when it is found that 
the document does not disclose at once all the secrets 
that belong to the foundations of the literature of the 
Christian Church. Inthe present case, however, it is 
almost impossible that disappointment can be a prevail- 
ing sentiment when it is realized that, in all probability, 
an accretion has been made to the most authoritative 
side of our Lord’s teaching, and this accretion betrays the 
factthata large part of that teaching,perhaps as muchas 
two-thirds, has passed into comparative oblivion. It is 
very unlikely that the Christian Church will let the matter 
rest with the recovery of the eleventh page of a book of 
Christ’s own sayings. They will resume the often fal- 
tering interest in Eastern research and insist that more 
of these sand-covered, dust-mounded documents shall 
be brought to light, either at Oxyrrhyncus or elsewhere. 
There will be a revival of Oriental and especially of 
Egyptian research both in England and America, we 
may becertain. And this will be stimulated still fur- 
ther by the successive publications which will announce 
other treasures of Greek literature from the masses of 
papyri in the hands of the Oxford scholars. The next 
direction in which the presence of the new document 
will make itself felt is in the study of the origins and of 
the text of the New Testament. 

First of all, it intrudes itself into the domain of the 
Christian evidences. It shows us that the hypothesis of 
primitive collections of Christ’s sayings, underlying our 
existing Gospels and reaching beyond the units of our 
existing Gospels is a vera causa. It may be and must 
be used to explain phenomena in the early Christian 
literature. 

Take, for example, the report which Papias makes 
with regard to the Gospels current in his own day— 
shall we say about the year 125, A. D.? It has been 
the custom to quote the words, ‘‘ Matthew wrote the 
Logia in the Hebrew dialect, and every one translated 
them as he best was able,”’ as a proof of the currency of 
the Gospel of Matthew in the beginning of the second 
century. Or if this was denied, the denial was compli- 
cated, and consequently weakened by a want of definite 
knowledge as to what was meant by Logia. For in- 
stance, a recent anonymous writer on the subject, de- 
fective in scholarship, but vigorous in imagination, 
maintained the theory that the oracles of Papias were 
Old Testament oracles, in fact a collection of testi- 
monies which was the ancestor of many of those collec- 
tions against the Jews of which we find the traces in 
Justin, Irenezus, Tertullian and Cyprian. How-was 
this to be disproved, when no scrap of Logia could be 
certainly appealed to? Now itis clear from the frag- 
ment, that collections of Oracles of Jesus did exist; the 
formula 'Ijodve Aéyee with which they are introduced is 
a sufficient warrant tothe Oxford editors for placing the 
words Aéy:a ‘Ijodv at the head of their tract. But if such 
collections existed, then we can no more affirm with any 
confidence that we have the evidence of Papias in favor 
of the canonical Gospel of Matthew. He must have 
been (or at least we must allow thathe may have been) 
speaking of a collection of sayings and not of a writ- 
ten Gospel, especially if wé find evidence that these 
sayings were originally written in a Hebrew dialect; 
that is to say, a very strong evidential bulwark of the 
antiquity of the Gospel of Matthew has collapsed. Nor 
will the matter end there; for Papias goes on to speak 
of a work which had been written by Mark, the inter- 
preter of Peter, and he apologizes for things which 
were wrong either in the matter or in the arrangement 
of Mark’s work, by saying that he was dominated by a 
desire to pick up all the crumbs that fell from Peter’s 
table. Now just in proportion as we find that the case 
for identifying Papias’s first Gospel with Mathew 
breaks down oris weakened, so much the stronger 
becomes the suspicion (already aroused in the minds of 
many critics), that perhaps the writing which Papias 
attributed to Mark may vary in some essentials, both 
of matter and order, from that we call the canonical 
Gospel of Mark. 

And further, since Irenzus in his discussion of the 
fourfold Gospel has misunderstood Papias in regard to 
the matter of a Gospel written in the Hebrew dialect by 
Matthew, and has led into the same error all the fathers 
of later days, we must allow that if Papias.was misun- 
derstood by Irenzus, then that father is, in one more 
instance, proved to be untrustworthy in regard to mat- 
ters which he reports without sufficient criticism from 
the presbyters who had preceded him; and the fathers 
who range themselves behind Irenzus do not add any- 

thing tu our knowledge, except under the psychological 
head of traditional credulity. So that one result of the 
new discovery will be to alter the balance of evidence 
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in the early credentials of the four Gospels. If Mat- 
thew is to be carried far back into the first century we 
shall need a fresh analysis and readjustment of the 
evidence. We cannot say so dogmatically as Lightfoot 
does (‘‘ Essays on Supernatural Religion’’), p. 172, of 
the theory of a Hebrew collection of Logia: 

“It is encumbered with the most serious difficulties. In 

the first place, ¢here is no notice or trace elsewhere of any such 
- ollection of discourses.’ Inthe next place, all other early 
writers trom Pantznus and Irenzus onward, who allude to 
the suoiec:. speak of St. Matthew as writing a Gospel, nota 
mere colie:tion of sayings, in Hebrew.”’ 
The scorn involved in the expression ‘‘ mere collection 
of sayings,’’ would seem to be misplaced when we find 
the hypothesis of Logia antecedent to the four Gospels 
confirmed by the fragment which has been recovered, the 
value of which can hardly be overestimated. 

Then, further, unless we are much mistaken, there 
will be a change of the critical attitude in matters relat- 
ing to thetext of the existing Gospels and the theories 
which are held with regard to the causes of the varia- 
tions in those Gospels. 

Up to the present time Resch has been preaching in 
the wilderness his theory of the influence of extra- 
canonicel evangelic matter on the texts of the Gospels 
and the traditions of the fathers. His theory is that 
written traditions in the ‘Hebrew language were early 
current in the Christian Church, and that traces of this 
Hebrew primitive Gospel are to be detected not only in 
the New Testament (St. Paul, St. James and the Apoca- 
lypse), but in Justin and Hermas and the Clementines, 
and a host of other places. Wesay that he has hitherto 
been preaching in the wilderness; he made the solitude 
for himself by encumbering his theory by a host of 
worthless variants, which were certainly due to no doc- 
umentary source. But, unless we are mistaken, he will 
begin to preach on the housetops. For example, let us 
take the seventh Logion in the fragment: 

‘‘Jesus saith, A city built on the top of a high hill and 
stablished can neither fall nor be hid.’’ The reader will 
see that we have here a case of inverted parallelism, 
exactly like 

‘Give not that which is holy to the dogs, 
| Neither cast ye your pearls before swine; 
Lest they trample them under their feet, 
And turn again and rend you.”’ 
Here the two middle lines go together, and the two ex- 
tremes, the dogs rending and the swine trampling ac- 
cording to their nature. 

In the same way in the Logion we have an inverted 

parallel of two thoughts: 
“A city built on a hill cannot be hid; 
A city stablished on a hill cannot fall.” 


The first half is Matt. 5: 14; the second is closely re- 
lated with Matt. 7: 24, 25; and if we could suppose that 
in an Aramaic original the word for ‘‘rock’’ had been 
translated ‘‘hill’” we should be in very close touch 
indeed with the thought that underlies Christ’s saying 
about the house built on a rock which cannot fall. 

Now in Matt. 5: 14, the Greek Gospel has méig xetuévy, 
but all the Syriac texts of Matthew from Tatian and the 
Lewis text onward to the Cureton and Peshito ver- 
sions read ‘‘acity builded.’’ So that we must either 
say that this is the primitive reading, or we must say 
that a variant has come into the canonical text from an 
uncanonical text. This is Resch’s theory; and he had 
already indicated the variant in question as a case of 
the influence which he postulated as a cause of varia- 
tion in the New Testament. It is instructive to com- 
pare what Resch says on this passage. He quotes (a) 
the Clementine Homilies iii, 67: yp7 mév obv rv éxxAnoiav 
O¢ KéAuv év inpec w Kodounuévyv dAdOeov Eyerv TAEW Kal CLoiKynow 
kadgv: (6) the textof the Arabic Tatian which only 
differs from the canonical text in having the 
words ‘‘ built upon a mountain,”’ instead of ‘‘ set upon 
a mountain’’; (c) the canonical Matthew. He then 
remarks that a comparison of Tatian with the Clemen- 
tines shows that the latter are really working up Matt. 
5: 14, while the variant betrays the fact of the influence 
of a pré-canonical form of the saying. Probably, says 
Resch, we should also carry back into the Hebrew text 
of the original logion the forms two¢ and épo¢ which we 
find in the Clementines and in Matthew respectively, 
and regard them as translations of a single Hebrew 
word. 

Now it is remarkable that not only has the suggested 
Greek variant xodounuéiy turned up in the page of 
Logia; but there is also a suspicion of the existence of 
the word iyoc. Forthe logion as written by the scribe 
had the word wtyiovs, of which the o was partially 
erased. Does it not look as if the word iyovg had once 
stood there, and had been emended into [éporc] 
by[nA Jove. 

Certainly we must admit that the recovered Logion 
stands on the side of Resch. 

Moreover, the effect of this discovery will be felt in 
the discussion of the synoptic problem. It has been the 
fashion to regard the third synoptic as depending upon 
St. Matthew; and even where this was not definitely 
held, he has been credited with editorial expansions 
and corrections of his own which do not come from the 
sources of the synoptic tradition. The critics have al- 
teady caught at the word dexrd¢ which Luke uses of 
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the prophet who finds no acceptance in his own country 
and which turns up in the text of our Logia. It cannot 
any longer be regarded as an editorial change made by 
Luke, altho Matthew, Mark and John all express the 
idea of aria. But if Luke has an independent tradi- 
tion of his own to draw upon, we shall be able to claim 
originality for many things which only he records. 
Take, fer instance, the woes which follow the blessings 
in the Sermon on the Mount. Resch points out acutely 
that is a wo and not a blessing which underlies the 
maxim of St. James that ‘‘ he shall have judgment with- 
out mercy who showed no mercy’’; and he actually finds 
the missing half of the Logion in Ephrem Syrus in the 
form, ‘‘ Blessed are they that have shown mercy, for 
there they will obtain mercy, and wo unto them that 
have not shown mercy, for they shall not obtain mercy.”’ 
There is reason to believe that the measure of editorial 
skill with which Luke has been credited will have to be 
reduced. 

Search must now be made in those writings which 
Resch credits with veins of logia in order that we may 
obtain the parallels which shall elucidate the obscurer 
sentences of the new collection. Perhaps even St. 
James may help us. What if thesentence ‘‘ But ye have 
despised the poor” in James 2: 5, should be a logion; 
in that case the single word poverty at the top of the 
recto page which the editors have deciphered might be 
the end of a sentence, ‘‘ and ye have despised poverty.”’ 
Such a sentence would, at all events, be in the manner 
and according to the mind of the Master. 
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Russian Mission to the Nestorians. 
BY THE REV. W. A. SHEDD, 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp. 


AT last the long-expected advent of Russian mission- 
aries to the Nestorian Christians is an accomplished 
fact. On May 25th two priests of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church reached Urumia. One, the Rev. Victor 
Michaelovitch, is a typical Russian in appearance, and 
is said to be the son of a member of the Holy Synod, 
while the other is by racea Syrian, the son of emigrants 
who left Persia after the Russo-Persian war in 1828, 
and settled inthe region of Erivan. Such a mission 
has long been expected and is the response to many pe- 
titions by the Nestorians. A gray-haired man rema-xed, 
not long ago, that he remembered being told, waena 
mere boy, that the Russians would surely be her> by 
Christmas. Individual Nestorians have often urged 
Russian officials to take steps in aid of their nation, and 
even the Emperor himself has been interviewed in'tris 
cause. Petitions have been sent more than once to the 
Holy Synod. The reasons which have led the Russians 
to delay are doubtless contained in the reply said to 
have been given, not many years ago, toa Nestorian 
bishop by the Ober-Procurator, the famous Pobiedonost- 
zeff. He told the bishop in effect that his Govern- 
ment was not accustomed tosend out missionaries, ‘that 
they extended their rule and their religion together, 
and that British, French and American Governments 
might ask the Shah to allow missionaries to work in 
Persia, but that Russia was too proud to ask such a 
favor. 


The missionaries are reaping an easy harvest. In 
less than a month at least 500 families, comprising some 
2,500 souls, have been errolled in the book which is to 
convey to the Holy Synod the names of those who are 
anxious to unite with the Russian Church. Only a be- 
ginning has been made, and Christendom need not be 
surprised to hear that one of her most ancient branches 
has been absorbed in the Greek communion. It is an 
ecclesiastical landslide; and it is not clear that any re- 
sistance can be expected within the Old Church itself, 
tho very likely the movement will not maintain its pres- 
ent momentum. The causes are not in the least spiritual 
and the movement is purely political, being so regarded 
by every one here, Moslems as well as Christians. The 
matter was put in a nutshell the other day by a priest 
of the Old Church who told me frankly that he would 
accept whatever Church wielded the biggest club—in 
other words, would put an end to Moslem domination. 
There is not the faintest pretense of any preference for 
the religious teaching and formsof the Russian Church. 
The venerated names of Nestorius, Diodorus and Theo- 
dore with their followers are readily anathematized, and 
the shibboleths of centuries are forgotten ‘inthe frantic 
hope thatthe Czar will give political aid. 

The excitement into which the pecple are thrown is 
indescribable. The priests were received in transports 
of joy by thousands of people, and ever since crowds 
have thronged their doors. The air is full of the wildest 
rumors, and the most impossible hopes agitate the vil- 
lage folk. It is a very general belief that the priest at 
the head of the mission isa son of the Grand Duke 
Michael, and by some it is maintained that he is no less 
a personage than the Emperor himself. Hourly bul- 
letins describe the movements of the Russian troops. 
A few days spent in the villages where the missionaries 
are enrolling their converts, have given me an unbound- 
ed belief in the powers of Oriental mendacity and cre- 
dulity. 

In such a whirlwind of excitement it is plain enough 
that no common courage is needed to enable men to 
stand. It is too soon to prophesy the final result; and 
I will only say that the faith and courage of not a few 
of our people have rebuked my doubts and made me 
ashamed of my fears. The test we have long expected 
has come, and the work of years will be brought to the 
proof. I for one, do not fear the result; but we all im- 
plore your earnest prayers for our little church here in 
this time of hard trial. 


Uru, Persia. 
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Literature. . 
The Story of the Philadelphia Expedi- 


tion.* 

Tus fine volume, to be followed by its mate, tell- 
ing the story of the first great expedition for excava- 
tion in old Babylonia, sent from the United States 
by the University of Pennsylvania, is not published 
by the University, as might have been expected, but 
by a New York firm. With a good deal of confidence 
we asstime that the reason is that Dr. Peters, as Di- 
rector of that Expedition, having left his position asa 
teacher in the University to become the rector of a 
large New York church, in lineal succession to his 
father and grandfather, does not care to have his 
work supervised by the scholar, no matter how able, 
who edits for the University its publications on the 
Expedition, and who was, during the years here de- 
scribed, his subordinate. Dr. Peters can thus speak 
with acertain freedom which has its advantages and 
disadvantages. 

Dr. Peters was the natural leader of this Expedition. 
He was not only active in proposing the preliminary 
Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia, in the years 1884-'85, 
led by Dr. Ward, but by interesting Bishop Potter, 
and through him Miss Catharine Wolfe in the sub- 
ject, he secured the $5,000 which made that expedi- 
tion possible. It was Dr. Peters’s energy which se- 
cured the funds for a more ambitious expedition, 
through liberal friends of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, with which Dr. Peters was then connected as 
Professor of Hebrew, as well as with the Episcopal 
Seminary in Philadelphia. To these public-spirited 
gentlemen, among whom we may mention the broth- 
ers E. W. and C. H. Clarke, he dedicates this vol- 
ume. 

Dr. Ward had rapidly visited all the important sites 
in Babylonia, with the exception of Sifr, Larsa and 
Abu Sharein, and had specially recommended Niffer, 
or Nuffar (the ancient Nippur), as a site for explora- 
tion by an American expedition. After full study Dr. 
Peters selected this site for excavation, and its name 
is given to this volume. Work has been carried on 
there since 1889, the two-first years under Dr. Peters. 

It is the story of these two first years which Dr. 
Peters is to tell of only the first year in this volume. 
The succeeding years belong to the self-denying work 
of Mr. J. H. Haynes, who remained alone on the hill 
with his Arabs summer and winter, and whose volume 
of description, edited very fully by Dr. Hilprecht, is 
in preparation, to be published by the University. 
Two volumes of texts discovered by the Expedition 
have already been issued by Dr. Hilprecht, and have 
proved of the first importance historically. 

The first year was one of disappointment and disas- 
ter. The funds were freely supplied; tried assistants 
were secured in the persons of Mr. Haynes and Mr. 
D. Z. Noorian, interpreter and director of the work- 
men, both of whom had accompanied the Wolfe Expe- 
dition, and two young Assyriologists, Dr. Hilprecht 
and Dr. R. F. Harper—really one too many—and Mr. 
P. H. Field as architect and surveyor. With them, 
at his own expense, was Mr. J. Dyneley Prince, who 
went as far as Baghdad, where he was compelled by 
sickness to leave the Expedition. Dr. Peters is frank 
enough to say: : 

“Our first year at Nippur had ended in failure and 
disaster. I had failed to win the confidence of my com- 
rades. None of them agreed with me in my belief in 
the importance of Nippur, and the desirability of exca- 
vating down to the foundations. The Arabs had-proved 
treacherous. The Turkish authorities disbelieved our 
story of Arab treachery, and suspected us of plotting 
with our Turkish commissioner to carry away antiqui- 
ties. I was sick and nervous, having suffered for two 
months almost incessantly from severe facial neuralgia 
and consequent sleeplessness. In fact, I was on the 
verge of collapse, and the world had never seemed quite 
so black before.”’ 

Indeed, things were black. An Arab thief had 
been shot by their Turkish soldier. Dr. Peters had 
mistakenly refused to pay blood-money. The Arabs 
had burned their camp and robbed them of twelve 
hundred dollars in gold; they were escaping in danger 
of their lives, some of their horses having been 
burned. Turks as well as Arabs were hostile. All 
the American members had sent in their resignations. 
Dr. Peters was recalled to Philadelphia, and the 
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whole Expedition was likely to be given upand to end 


in failure. It is to the great credit of the gentlemen 
connected with the University that they decided to 
continue another year with a smaller force, consisting 
only of Dr. Peters, Mr. Haynes and Mr. Noorian. 
The result of that decision was a success which has 
received the warmest recognition of the best European 
scholars. It is useless to deny that the disaster of the 
first year—apart from the failure to reach the valuable 
antiquities—was due in part to inexperience, and in 
part to what is included under the general term of 
incompatibilities. Success in dealing with Arabs re- 
quires knowledge of their character, and an avoid- 
ance of any apparent suspicion of them. The lack of 
these conditions has wrecked not a few expeditions 
in which young, eager and positive men have been 
thrown into relations intimate enough to produce 
other than friendly feelings. This volume suggests 
and sometimes exposes the personal infelicities of the 
first year. Some words about Dr. Peters’s compan- 
ions might quite as well have been omitted. We 
shall be surprised if they do not provoke unpleasant 
rejoinders. 

Of the difficulties experienced in securing a firman 
we need not speak. Most of the volume is taken up 
with the story of the delay in Constantinople and the 
journey down the Euphrates, along routes traversed 
by many travelers. The one important discovery re- 
corded is the identification of Kal’at Dibse with the 
biblical Tiphsah and the classical Thapsacus. This, 
we believe, is new, and needs, as Dr. Peters suggests, 
further investigation, especially as of the four conso- 
sonants in 7zfhsah, NDDN, only one appears in Debdse, 
which has precisely the consonants of the Hebrew 
and Arabic word for honey or syrup, so that one 
would naturally suppose Ka/’at Dzbse to mean, the 
Village of Date Syrup, Dibse being for dis. Yet that 
the corruption might come by volketymologie from 
Tiphsah we would not deny, if the locality fits as 
well as is said. 

It is not an eventful story which Dr. Peters tells of 
his trip down the Euphrates. It is a region trav- 
eled over by many armies and many voyageurs, but no 
one yet has explored it, as Edward Robinson did Pales- 
tine, with a previous knowledge of the entire history 
and literature of the region, Greek and Arabic, so as 
to be able on the spot to know what old sites are to 
be located. The most careful subsequent study in 
libraries will not compensate for the cursory traveler’s 
necessary ignorance at the time. Doubtless Dr. 
Peters would be very glad to visit the country 
again with better educated eyes. As it is, he has 
supplemented his necessarily hasty notes of daily 
movement with historical and geographical informa- 
tion derivéd chiefly from Ainsworth, Chesney, 
Procopius, etc. Strangely he does not find Cernik of 
any value, and does not mention him except briefly in 
an appendix. We should have supposed his 
«« Studien-Expedition’’ to be of the highest value 
topographically, as its map is certainly the best we 
have of this part of the valley. There were no ad- 
ventures more exciting than one of the company fall- 
ing into the Euphrates, nothing certainly so serious 
as Ainsworth’'s being left behind by his steamer and 
having to walk fifty miles under the guidance of Arab 
robbers before he overtook his party. 

The real interest of the volume begins, of course, 
near its end, when the party reached Niffer and be- 
gan their excavations. Sixty pages are given to the 
two anda half months which constituted the first 
campaign that ended so disastrously, the camp burned, 
the money stolen, the Arabs furious, almost nothing 
discovered, the Expedition broken up by the resigna- 
tion of its members, and its director recalled to Phil- 
adelphia. Perhaps.a fuller account of these dozen 
weeks would have been interesting, even at the expense 
of reducing the observations about Constantinople 
and the journey; but the scientific results, which were 
secured the next year, will come in the second vol- 
ume. The failure of the first year, which Dr. Peters 
can afford distinctly to acknowledge, had its causes, 
which he has partly intimated, and, we judge, partly 
withheld. Each member of the Expedition would tell 
his own story. Dr. Peters, on whom the chief re- 
sponsibility rested, deserves the credit of great deter- 
mination and of the final victory over difficulties. He 
was able to go back.the second year, conquering all 
adverse circumstances, and with fewer companions 
achieved at last a great success. The story he tells 
is of much interest, and the volume a valuable addi- 
tion to the history of Oriental exploration. 

We are not quite satisfied with the illustrations; 
but it is not Dr. Peters’s fault that so many of the 
photographs taken in his Expedition failed to develop, 
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Most of the valuable pictures are from the photo- 
graphs of the previous Wolfe Expedition, for which 
general credit is given in the Introduction. Of the 
other pictures we note as specially interesting the 
framework of an Affech hut of reeds and mats, and 
one of the two pictures of the excavations. 

In an appendix, following the Turkish irade authoriz- 
ing the Expedition, and other documents, are sixty 
pages of extracts from Dr. Ward’s diary, taken on 
the Wolfe Expedition. It was his intention to prepare 
a volume on that Expedition, which was solely one 
of rapid survey, to learn whether such an expedition 
as that led later by Dr. Peters would be feasible, and 
to recommend sites for exploration. Other duties 
prevented him from carrying out his literary purpose, 
and he put his diary at the service of Dr. Peters, who 
was compelled to abridge it, omitting diagrams 
and what seemed to him less important, but retain- 
ing the numerous records of angular bearings taken 
from the various mounds, which ought to be of great 
value in constructing a map, inasmuch as no map ex- 
ists of any value for the region south of that so care- 
fully plotted by Collingwood and Bewsher. 





An Armful of Good Books. 


LANDSCAPE IN PoETRY. FRoM HOMER TO TENNYSON. 
By Francis T. Palgrave, late Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. (Macmillan & Co. $2.00.) The 
charm of a book like this ought -to be of universal 
effect, falling as a dew upcn the whole world, making 
every mind brighten with refreshment. It will be the 
few, but the elect, however, to whom the rare treat 
here offered can come with perfect welcome. 
taste of to-day, over-eager for its collops of Kipling, 
must not be expected to approve of a high classical 
flavor and savor. We liketo imagine that virility some- 
how means coarseness and vulgarity, and that to be 
manly we must have a clownish air and a boorish con- 
tempt for the humanities. 

Professor Palgrave’s leisurely and refined treatment 
of his subject will, to certain minds, be an irritation. 
His perspectives will be too far-reaching into the blue 
of the past. So manyof us do not desire to see further 
into the bygone than our back-yard fence. The saving 
remnant, however, is strong, small as it is, and its taste 
makes culture a perennial growth. 

Beginning with the Greek epic and passing thence on 
down through epigrammatic, lyric and idyllic poetry— 
Latin, Hebrew, early Italian, Celtic, Gaelic, Anglo-Saxon 
and English verse—down to Lord Tennyson’s splendid 
works, Professor Palgrave’s discriminating sense of art 
has directed him with wonderful certainty in culling 
his flowers from the landscapes of the great poets. His 
translations from the Greek and Latin masters are ac- 
companied with the original passages, so with the Ital- 
ian examples. The student is thus furnished with an 
immediate opportunity to test each of them by the meas- 
ure of his own judgment. 

The author’s criticisms are lucid and bear a certain 
evidence of authenticity. They are crisp but never ar- 
rogant, and their historical touches are firm and true. 
He is quite at home in most places; but we wonder why 
he neglected, or purposely passed by, early French poe- 
tryin silence. There are very fine bits of landscape to 
be found between the Chansons de geste and the coming 
of Maupassant and Verlaine. Professor Palgrave might 
have been not quite so sweeping with greater critical 
safety in speaking of Theocritus. He says: 


The raw 


‘“‘ Tho his Idyls, in the phrase of the lovely festival song 
(Thalysia) breathe of summer, of fruit and flowers and 
other country sights, yet hardly any pure descriptive passages 
appear.” 

The italics are ours. 
in Idyl XIII: 


“Presently he [Hylas] caught sight of a spring in a dell, 
and all round it grew the crowded rushes and dark water- 
grass and green maiden-hair fern and flowering parsley 
and the marsh-covering marigold.”’ 


We recall the sketch of a spring 


Who could wish for purer description? The bit of 
landscape comes up as if actually called into view. In 
Idyl V, there is a single-stroke by which a wild olive- 
tree, shading a cool, dripping spring, lush grass and a 
bed of leaves, is set forever in one’s memory while the 
grasshoppers sing around; and then arises a grove of 
Oaks, with a double well under the shading boughs, 
where the bees boom around their hives in the fragrant 
sedge. Then where in all literature can a more perfect 
landscape sketch be found than that in the fourth frag- 
ment, or epigram? (See Fritzsche, ‘‘ Theokrits Gedichte.’’) 
Indeed, for forthright suddenness of landscape projec- 
tion Theocritus is wonderful in many passages. He 
does with three or four words what would require ten 
pages of minute description in one of Scott’s rhymed 
tales. 

But enough. We are not finding fault. The student 
of poetry may take our hint and go through Protessor 
Palgrave’s delightful book, making many additions and 
side-excursions. In the end the gain will be well worth 
the trouble, The book should find a place in every 
library. 
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A Younc ScHoLar’s LETTERS. Edited by D. O. Kellogg. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents.) A pathetic interest 
‘attaches to a book like this; but it is rather personal, 
as if the letters had been found in the desk of a dead 
friend. In substance it is notextraordinary. The let- 
ters are such asa dreamy young man is apt to write 
when away ata foreign school. They were written 
from Heidelberg, Berlin, Munich, Vienna and Athens 
by a student just leaving his ’teens, and finally stimu- 
lated with the heady life of the universities. There is 
not much to be had from their perusal, beyond a strong 
impression of the effect of German scholarship and 
German nonsense upon a boy from Kansas. 

THE Mount AND AutuN. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
(Roberts Brothers. $2.00.) We do not find this book 
equalin interest to some other hooks by Mr. Hamer- 
ton; yet there are many pages of brilliant description 
scattered through both papers, and especially in Zhe 
Mount. We have been surprised, however, to find a 
number of glaringly inelegant phrases and some lapses 
from correct writing. Mr. Hamerton, we imagine, 
would not rest easy were certain paragraphs of this 
book read aloud to him, which, fortunately, will not be 
done. But his many admirers will be glad to have the 
two sketches just as they are. Mount Beuvrayand Au- 
tun will have the charm of a fine literary mist hover- 
ing over them. 

THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.) 
There is nothing but unbroken delight in reading these 
bright, breezy, wholesome sketches of outdoor sights, 
scenes, thoughts and experiences. As readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT long since found out, Colonel Higginson 
never fails to touch into vivid life whatever his pen finds 
attractive. Here he is at his best. There are six papers 
in the book: ‘* The Procession of the Flowers,” ‘‘ April 
Days,” ‘‘ Water Lilies,’’ ‘‘ My Outdoor Study,”’ *‘ The 
Life of Birds’’ and ‘‘ A Moon-Glade.’’ What more can 
be said than that every page is like a fresh breath from 
the open country. Such a book is better than any 
nerve-nagging novel; it is, indeed, the antidote for lit- 
erary pessimism. 

Prose WorKs OF WILLIAM WorpswortH. £dited by 
William Knight. Two Vols. (Macmillan Company. 
$1.50 the volume.) This edition of Wordsworth’s prose 
writings is to be welcomed by students of English liter- 
ature. It brings together in excellent form the letters, 
essays, prefaces and pamphlets in proper order. Mr. 
Knight’s work has been admirably done, and the pub- 
lishers have issued the two volumes in form and style 
suited to their importance. It is a work for every 
library, for every teacher and every student of English 
letters. 

THE RISE AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO EPOCHS AND CRISES. A His- 
tory of and for the People. By W. H.S. Aubrey, 
ZL.D. (D. F. Appleton & Co. Three vols. 
$4.50.) 

In this rapid résumé of the rise and growth of the 
English nation from the days of the Arthurian myths 
down to the eminently prosaic date of 1895, we have a 
necessarily superficial, but a very fascinating and, in 
the main, a remarkably just history. That it is popular 
rather than profound is inevitable, under the conditions 
of space andtime. That its author has aimed at strict 
impartiality is not too much to claim for him. If he 
cannot always succeed in remaining quite unbiased by 
his private political views, it simply proves his relation- 
ship to the rest of mankind; and perhaps we like him 
all the better for it. It would certainly be difficult to 
believe in the perfect sincerity of ‘any man of capacity 
who did not array himself under the particular banner 
which he believed to approach the most nearly to his 
own standard of right; but Dr. Aubrey has not commit- 
ted the error of mistaking terms for principles. He 
may extol the Tories on one page and the Whigs on the 
next; but that is because the parties had, for the time 
being, changed principles—a thing not absolutely un- 
known in all countries. 

This work is a conspicuous instance of the improved 
conception of the true province of history. The re- 
stricted space and attention given to foreign policies and 
to wars, whether foreign or domestic, merits com- 
mendation. The time is certainly nearing when it will 
be recognized that a nation’s progress is more often than 
not retarded by even a successful war, and that much- 
to-be-desired day will be hastened by historians like the 
present. Dr. Aubrey’s views are essentially modern. 
As thé secret of the growth of a nation is not found in 
its wars, neither does he find its strength in its kings. 
In all the long roll of England’s monarchs he finds only 
nine whom he can name as ‘“‘kingly.’’ Even of this 
short list it might be claimed that there were some who 
did little fo assist their country’s growth in the right 
direction; and they show very varied characteristics, 
whether in intellect, in moral worth or power of com- 
mand; but there are not many who will contend that 
these few did not make a marked impression upon the 
nation. Great men were these intheir day: Alfred, the 
educator; William the conqueror and organizer; the 
second Henry, resister of ecclesiastical encroachment; 
_ the first Edward, a lawgiver who was just and sagacious 
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according to his lights; the eighth Henry*and his 
daughter Elizabeth, great in spite of their weaknesses 
and even crimes, by. the sheer force of their wills and 
sagacity; Cromwell, the kingliest soul of them all, the 
most advanced ruler of his time, the most tolerant, the 
least vindictive, yet the most dominant; and the third 
William, one of the ablest, worthiest, and least popular 
of English monarchs. Exception could hardly be taken 
to this list save by those who contend—and, strange as 
it may seem, there are such—that George the Third 
was a monument of wisdom thwarted by an evil 
fate. 

Like most of the more enlightened Englishmen of the 
present day, Dr. Aubrey plainly sees the mistaken poli- 
cy of the motherland, first in driving out from her people 
so much of the sturdy Puritan element, and later in treat- 
ing the child, which had grown to manhood under her 
grudging, ungenerous protection, as if he were still a 
naughty child in leading-strings. In all things Mr. 
Aubrey is inclined to take the liberal, progressive side. 
(We are not using these terms in their political sense.) 
The incidents brought in support of any assumed posi- 
tion are pointed and telling. Weare carried fromchap- 
ter to chapter, as we read, with the same sort of swing 
that one feels in listening to a fluent and eloquent ora- 
tor, as if one were embarked on a buoyant craft being 
borne down a rapid stream without power or desire of 
resistance. Only about eight of the small but closely 
_printed pages are devoted to the short tho epoch- 
making reign of James the Second; yet they make 
one seem to be living through the short years which 
filled up the measure of the sins and follies of the 
Stuarts. 

A valuable feature of this history is that it not. only 
gives a bibliography of authorities consulted in its faith- 
ful, laborious preparation; but as one reads one finds 
continual mention of the literature illustrative of 
special periods. There is a copious index, but it is by no 
means reliable. In future editions—and there should 
be many—this index should be carefully revised. 


Tue STREET RAILWAY SYSTEM OF PHILADELPHIA. /¢s 
History and Present Condition. By Frederic W. 
Speirs. (Johns Hopkins University Press.) 


Few questions of municipal development are now of ' 


more importance than that of the transportation of pas- 
sengers by street railways. On this account a recent 
publication in the Johns Hopkins series of University 
Studies in political science is to be welcomed. We can, 
of course, not consider the problems involved in this 
particular case; but the essay will be found yaluable 
by ‘those who wish to inform themselves thor- 
oughly on the general subject. —NOMINATIONS FOR 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 6y Mr. Frederic W. Dallinger, 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1897), discusses another topic 
of universal interest. Mr. Dallinger goes deeply into 
the history of his subject, but naturally his presentation 
of the evils of the system, as illustrated in several not- 
able instances in our recent political history, will attract 
especial attention. He discusses with care the methods 
employed in the nomination of candidates for local 
State and national office, and examines the defects of 
the system under the heads of abuses of the caucus or 
primary, and of the convention. 
remedies he urges the diminution of elective offices,-or 
considers the various propositions that have been made 
for reform in the way of ‘‘ nomination papers,”’ legal- 
izing the machinery of nomination, etc. He concludes 
that the present system is in the main a natural out- 
growth of our political conditions, and that it can be 
made to work well. The existing evils he regards as 
not inherent but as du2 toa direct violation ot funda- 
mental principles. Three reforms, he declares, are 
necessary: ‘‘a diminution in the number of elective 
offices, the absolute separation of national and State 
politics from local affairs, and above all the eradication 
of the spoils system in the public service, and the con- 
sequent destruction of the class of professional poli- 
ticians.’’ But there must be asa preliminary a thor- 
ough arousing of public interest by education and by 
intelligent organization. Of similar purpose to the 
work above noticed is Mr. Thomas C. Devlin’s Munic- 
IPAL REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896.) This author attributes many 
of the evils from which our cities suffer tothe med- 
dling of the State Legislatures, but does not show us 
how these todies are to be induced to deprive them- 
selves of their present powers. Mr. Devlin has evi- 
dently read a good deal about his subject; but his 
statements of what he thinks desirable are not sufficient 
arguments for reform. They are largely repetitions of 
the views of numerous writers upon these themes, and 
while in the main judicious, will not be found highly 
charged with wisdom. He deserves credit for calling 
attention to the generally ignored fact that our cities 
are governed by universal suffrage, a condition that 
prevails in none of the European cities whose example 
is now so often held up for our imitation. Mr. Devlin, 
however, seems to be of the opinion that universal suf- 
frage may eventually produce the best results. If his 
book must be characterized as slight, it is at least short 
and easily read. The eighth valume of Mr. Charles 
Booth’s LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE IN LONDON. 





By way of general 
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(New York, Macmillan Co.), continues the classification 
of the people by trades. The methods pursued in this 
work are too well known to require description, and we 
shall only call attention to the fact that Volume IX will 
contain a summary and comparative analysis of the 
preceding volumes, and will deal with the conclusions 
to be drawn from the whole industrial inquiry. SociAL- 
ISM AND CATHOLICISM is a translation from the Italian 
of Count Edward Soderini, by Richard Jenery-Shee. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 1896.) The treatise is intol- 
erably diffuse according to our standards, but is marked 
by good sense and good feeling. It is calculated rather 
to edify the faithful than to convert the unbeliever. 





A SON OF THE OLD Dominion. Sy Mrs. Burton Har 
rison. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 

It is a welcome sign of change in the right direction 
when we see our best writers turning their talents to 
the making of historical stories based upon the most 
romantic and interesting phases of our country’s de- 
velopment. Mrs. Harrison has a charming gift. Her 
romances are bright, cheerful, spirited, and, above all, 
they are patriotic in the best sense. The story now be- 
fore us deals most entertainingly with life in Virginia at 
the time when the great war for independence was on 
the point of breaking out. It is historical; but the history 
is made light and attractive, so that it helps rather than 
detracts from the readability of the paper. Mrs. Har- 
rison has been notably successful in her sketches of 
feminine characters, altho none of them is completely 
portrayed, and her men are either heroes of noble pro- 
portions, or villains doubly dyed. But the chief value 
of A Son of the Old Dominion lies in the fine historical 
atmosphere, which certainly testifies to masterly artistic 
workmanship. The days of Colonel Washington, and 
Governor Lord Dunmore, and the Hall of Burgesses— 
the days of incipient rebellion—are sketched with just 
the witching effect of distance and romance to make 
the reading at once truthful and fascinating. 

in the course of the story, which is in every way suf- 
ficiently stirring, there is a deal of Indian fighting; and 
Mrs. Harrison handles this somewhat hackneyed feature 
with vigor and freshness. In depicting life on the Vir- 
ginia plantations and in the spacious colonial manor- 
houses, she is quite at home. Manners and morals are 
shown by sharp, swift strokes, revealed rather than de- 
scribed. Lord Avenel, as the scoundrel; Geoffry Flower 
as the noble-hearted Englishman, and Rolfe, as the true 
American, are well imagined, while May and Bess make 
a finely contrasting pair of sketches doubtless reason- 
ably true to the life from which they are supposably 
drawn. What Mrs. Harrison’s story lacks is dramatic 
power. Somehow the conversations often fail to impress 
the reader as authentic. They are history, not life, cut 
into chips of rather stiff talk by the author, who tells an 
incident better than she sketches aconversation Her 
characters live, they are real, we become acquainted 
with them and like or hate them heartily; but it is 
nearly all on account of what Mrs. Harrison herself dis- 
closed about them, very little, comparatively speaking, 
is due totrue dramatic expression. 

We have not taken the time to compare A Son of the 
Old Dominion with history to test its chronology and its 
historical accuracy. Mrs. Harrison has succeeded in 
making it eminently readable and delightfully charm- 
ing in what we may call its aerial perspective, which in 
a romance is of more value that dry historical reality. 
We heartily recommend it to our readers as one of the 
best light historical stories recently published. It se- 
cures attention at once, and holds it firmly to the end; 


~ moves fast enough, yet turns aside into pleasant nooks 


of Old Dominion customs, religion, politics, and at the 
close leaves the reader better acquainted with an im- 
portant period of American colonial history, and highly 
pleased with the outcome of the main thing, the sweet 
and pure love-story running all the way through the 
book with a very captivating ripple of its own. 


THE GfNESIS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. Sy Prof. H. 
S. Nash, of the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge. (New York: Macmillan Co. 1897.) 

In this work Professor Nash aims to show ‘‘ how the 
social question strikes its roots into the soil of that 
Mediterranean civilization in which Antiquity summed 
itself up, and out of which Modernity issued.’’ 
other words, it is a philosophy of history, tracing the 
effect of Christianity in the evolution of society under 
and subsequent to the Roman Empire. The author fol- 
lows this development chiefly in the thought of philos- 
ophers, from whom he quotes systematically and effect- 
ively; and altho the field is not unexplored, he offers 
many fresh and suggestive views. His work is schol- 
arly and marked with broad and intelligent insight into 
the great problems with which he deals. The clergy 
should find in it much inspiration in their endeavors to 
enlighten American citizens concerning their higher re- 
sponsibilities as members of a democratic community 
based on individual liberty, and yet exposed to the dan- 
ger of submerging that liberty under the supposed de- 
mands of the State. Professor Nash's work is so ele- 
vated in its spirit that the ‘‘ social conscience ’’ may well 
be quickened in the aroused sensibility of conscientious. 
individuals, ™ 
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We have received the following rejoin- A TRANSATLANTIC CHATELAINE. Sy who aim at* photographic effects—the In Burr AND BLUE. By George Bridges 
der to Dr. J. William Jones’s strictures. Helen Choate Prince. (Houghton, Mifflin rawness of her subject affects herdiction. Rodney. (Littie, Brown & Co. $1.25.) 
It will explain itself.—Ep. INDEPENDENT. & Co. $1.25.) Inthe telling this story Her stories are sketchy toa degree, but This is a truly delightful romance of 
is continuously interesting; there is not they present a good deal of life. Revolutionary days, brimming with the 
io wine Bentehcu tan Seemed : a link missing in the chain which draws spirit of the time whichtried men’s souls. 

Owing to absence from home, I did not the reader along. But what makes -it Mr. Rodney has command of a good style, 
receive, until two or three weeks after its interesting? We have flung the book and his historical background has been 
date, the number of THE INDEPENDENT con- Own; we cannot recall a pleasing situa- well studied and carefully drawn. From 
taining the reply of Dr. J. William Jonesto tion in it. Not one of the four or five his story the reader will take an imme- 
the criticisms which I offered upon his principal characters ever had a moment's . F diate and truthful impression. We com- 
“School History of the United States.” Dr. pleasure; life to them was a corduroy ¢V¢" to his stories; for they would be mend Jn Buff and Blue to our friends, 
Jones considers the three points to which I road of disasters. The heroine istwice ‘#™¢ enough were they robbed of their 
referred. First, his statement that the strange glow and glamour of impossible 
eer ekct” tens facus Unoaas ther time for love; both marriages are pene e mew i tea AR 
said in substance: “If disputants would eenee: Se site ak wanton ae of THE Honor oF A Princess. By F. 
take the trouble to define their terms before- he gets killed. Indeed, every ——e of iti Fiction has all AXiméall Scribner. (F. Tennyson Neely.) 
hand, they would often find that argument 4ny force in the book comes to grief. S#V48° ate saree — 2 ; 4‘ ; We sec no réason-why me. should 
is either needless or useless.’’ The Conti- Why should any sound-minded human ne gpg ee ie ee ee fan Rania ae 
nental Congress recommended aconvention being find delight in the life failures and critic is not consulted. Once in awhile buckler’s story of the time of ** good 


of delegates heart-burnings of fictitious people ? Well, » 
Oi wis wile eal {revising the there were ak and jallet, and there @ bundle of absurdities like these Lo- 7o- geste ase + eee alt of the mamnnts 
a pS, DENE SRS (Ae prees Pepe S g : Kai stories may bring just the change that go into stirring romance, and it is 


Articles of Confederation and reporting to Congress was Lear. 3 : . , 
and the several State Legislatures such alterations needed by a jaded mind. The book is told with taking enthusiasm. Moreover, 


and provisions therein as will, when agreed to in Sur Les Porntes. Par Pierre D’Al- well written. . there is nothing in it too sensational, nor 
Congress and confirmed by the States, render the je; (Paris: Société du Mercure de is the frequent repetitions of ‘‘ s’ blood "’ 
Guten Comstnation eangente a ss Br wp - and other stagy expressions anything to 
_ meapageeas ptt grumble at in a tale that never flags. 
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Lo-To-Kai. By Verner Z. Reed. (Con- 
tinental Publishing Co.) The author of 
the half-a-dozen tales in this little book 
has a profuse imagination; it gushes and 
luxuriates. This is no drawback, how- 


young and old, as a romance well worth 
reading, one of the best recent American 
historical stories. 


married in the course of the story, nei- 


THE CoMING OF THE KING. By Walter 
Malone. (The Press of J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) These stories lack the solidity of 
style and evenness of finish which mark THE VoyaGE OF THE RATTLETRAP. 
ing of words differs so widely from mine as tlte work of an accomplished writer. By Hayden Carruth. (Harper & Broth- 
to render discussion useless. Dr. Jonesde- —— : nyha There is no dearth of imagination, how- ¢fS- $1.25.) A journey in one of those 
rives his information from sources not ac- biographical, descriptive, newsy; €Very ever, nor scarcity of romantic incidents. big wagons, called ‘‘ prairie schooners,” 
cessible tome. Hesays: ‘The newConsti- Page nae. tap comepbing dowhed:mpon B50, seine ties the lyric gift, but not the is here told in-a very lively and enjoy- 
tution was submitted for approval, not to as ifin hot haste from the hand of a news- dramatic. His stories come from him, ble style. Two young men and a boy 
Congress, but to the States.’’ Thearticlein paper reporter. The style is the latest . ‘ “ ms 5 

; rik VST ‘ ‘ not from the doings and sayings of his ate thecrew. The “‘voyage”’ is over 
Johnson's Cyclopedia, “Constitution of the French, smart and chipper. The histor- ; i land in Dakota—a thousand-mile trundle 
United States,” revised by Pres. C. K. j; : : dramatis persone. Probably he is young %! 

‘ é ical sketches begin early in the seven- with adventures galore. Fun beams out 
Adams, says: “The result of their labors and needs to know more of men, women g g : 
coding 7 teenth century and come down to the : 8 : of almost every incident. Boys and men 
was immediateiy communicated to Con- teas lid” ees eae: Site ee deed and things before attempting to depict : v ee ee 
gress and, being approved by that body, was aes IE al Jae feta “ Figghs oy them. He has genius; but if he resents Who like outdoor life with a smack of 
a 7 e criticism he will probably never accom. frolic in it will enjoy the story. 


speedily communicated to the respective 7 5 
States.” . great events. There are some interesting 


France.) Sprightly, even to the modern 
French extreme, this little book on Rus- 
sia is filled with a sort of gossip never 
found outside the little yellow-paper vol- 
umes imported from Paris. Historical, 


If Dr. Jones considers that the action thus 
taken was secession, his idea of the mean- 


° : hi - 

Second, the charge that, “from 1790 to motes and anecdotes of famous people, = ge a Saeeesines Waem Fee Poses oF tis 
1860, Massachusetts has an almost unbroken and some sparkling glimpses of Russian “U°°°°® opmt Ores Parnes. (G. . Poinen . ape 
record in favor of secession and nullifica- court life. The book is a running series Maria CANDELARIA. AN Historic $1.25.) The late Rev. Timothy Otis Paine 


tion.” During its entire history, the two of flash-lights upon the history of Russian DRAMA FROM AMERICAN ABORIGINAL Lire. left behind him these poems which have 
leading political sentiments of Massachu- civilization. By Daniel G. Brinton, M.D. (David Mc- been edited with an appreciative prefato- 
noe dlpeineatin Sresycocnade ne oe ae tgn Tue S p By H. Kay.) Dr. Brintonis Professor of Amer- ty note by S. W. P. One poem, “The 
weg sngeetpoate ground eee = pt ase ee Pies Sok ican Archeology and Linguistics in the Woodlanders,” has made an impression 
PO AP REE APE WER APY Cethigtee eae . ~ 2°"! University of Pennsylvania, and is the onthe reviewer's mind. It is a singular 
strained by the systematic assaults which One thing can be relied upon in taking ‘ : . . in its li . 

: : author of many interesting and valuable piece, Curious in its literary construction 
were made under cover of the Unionupon up a novel by Mr. James: there will be a : . dj s itguea AES ee 
liberty and the rights of man: but there waS dietinct; j 2 < archeological and ethnological books. 4nd just as curious in its imagination. 

y = ; distinction of style; a literary quality i eas ies te alice te ae 
never a moment when the State asa whole, The work now before us may be valuable ne feels in reading it that it just misse 
or the people of any county. or of any town, as history; but as poetry and as a drama being avery fine poem. 
pronounced for secession. The action of 
the Legislature was qualified by the words: , " 
“ By every lawful and constitutional meas- Sentences. A public already cloyed with 
ure.” the coarse-grained and flamboyant stuff 

Dr. Jones denies the accuracy of the fig- lately accepted as great fiction, will be 
ures which I quoted from the Surgeon-Gen- ready soon, if it is not now, to quit Mul- 
eral’as to the comparative mortality of Con- yany and the rest of the Indian toughs 
federate prisoners in Federal hands and of 
Federal prisoners in Confederate hands. 
He affirms that ‘‘More than twelve per 
cent. of Confederates’ in Federal prisons 


may also be confidently expected, a qual- 
ity not the less delightful because it is : 
tenuously drawn through long-lingering ied ae get ind ih aie to pues cometge. AN AMERICAN CAVALIER. By William 
Dr. Brinton is not a poet, and he has not ¢ fydson. (The Cassell Publishing Co. 
the dramatist’s absolute vision of human 50 cents.) As a historical novel this 
motives and passions; but he does know story is not worth considering; but asa 
a great deal about aboriginal Ameri- romance, quite sufficiently sensational, it 
cans. is readable and even exciting in places. 
for some account of civilized people writ- ESTABELLE, AND OTHER VERSE. By John It is ‘‘ international” to a degree, and 
ten about in good English. Mr. James Stuart Thomson. (William Briggs, To- ™YS*TY hangs over its pages. A treaty 
is himself what he called Daudet, a onto.) Here is another notable sing- P¢tween our country and Russia helps 


died, while less tt nine per cent. of Fed- ‘*great little novelist." The present er taking his place in the tuneful amt os plot, ead there is a plenty of stir- 
erals died in the Confederate prisons.” The Story is not his best, but it is entertain- Canadian choir. Something simple and "8 incidents. 
following statement is official, and, I think, ing both as literature and as fiction. It natural in the thought, but not in the A Cope or Honor. By Mary Hall 
is final: is a novel for the delectation of people style of Mr. Thomson’s verses gives them Leonard. (The Editor Publishing Co. 75 
i Dhig thie aeaibie Wain Receene Orrice, | who can enjoy mere art. Itis whey, but the attraction of genuineness. We shall cents.) A great deal of truth has gone 
“WASHINGTON. . ; delicious. expect good poetry from him when expe- into the making of this little story of 
~ ae veply t yous taquiry Sor statistics selating to ience shall have enabled him to avoid school life. Th hor has felt her sub 
the captures, paroles and deaths of prisoners duting THE DESCENDANT. (Harper & Broth- vie < lee Kvegteae © SEtHor nas tet Der SuD- 


the War of the Rebellion, I would state that I have 


, ‘ ; ers. $1.25.) This is the story of miser- 
no information concerning the source whence the . ifol F x a use of forced phrases, and to cast out management of schools and colleges is 
figures quoted by Mr. Stanton in 1866 were obtained - ies manifold. rom its opening chapter ; 


. . such a verse as i . A 

Later and thorough compilations have shown that the reader feels the inevitable outcome to te : —— Pearl phe, basen d pure sad 
the figures he gave are incorrect. be soddentragedy. An illegitimate son of Where mee the streaked racemes now simple a nae'ef Boner is veateble, and 

“There will appear later, in a proper volume of His stirs. should interest thoughtful -boys and 
the War Records, full statistics of the Union and eR A : ‘ girls. 
Confederate armies with respect to their prisoners. unfortunate origin stamps itself in his Eyres LIKE THE SEA. By Maurus J0- 

‘ character. He goes to New York and be- . . At TwiticHt. By Edward Maslin 

The computations have been very carefully made, . g orkandbe- fai. Translated from the Hungarian by : 
and all taken from original sources on fileinthe comes a socialist, lives in defianceoflaw R. Nisbet Bain. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Hulme. (The Author, Stanford Univer- 
War Department. The'following will appear : with a young woman while editing aso- socents.) This isvol. 29 of the *‘Hud- ‘S'Y: Callsoonia.) the lyrics in this fie- 


cialist newspaper. Falls in love with a son Library,” and it is one of Jékai’s ro- tle book are by an undergraduate. Thev 


what appears to be an affectation in the ject, and the reformthat she seeks inthe 


a rustic Virginia woman is the hero. 


Union prisoners in Confederate control: 


paean — eo oo gpshetantee Renee girl in good standing in society, commits mances in which a prolific genius revels 7 full of promise, being musical, 

PReNNG Oe NNO 55 coos 0kins 8 cas 000 sees ccces jo,212 murder, goes tothe penitentiary foreight unrestrained. Hungarian writing must thoughtful, and touched with sous. poetic 

Confederate prisoners in Union control: years, comes out a wreck, and dies mis- be easy, or has J6kaia novel-writing ma- feeling. A deeper eaustatge of life and 

Eaneees za Eolemuaiines. ayeggieer | sat erably. The book is vigorously written, chine? Nomatter, his stories are always & firmer yf th of life's higher joys will 

OA eli a ET RO ea ce with considerable show of dramatic pow- interesting; they are rapid, full of inci- 8'V® Mr. Hulme command of his song- 
“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, ©; but it leaves a nausea in the mind, dents, strong with pxssion; and their °'84"- 

“ (Signed) Gro. W. Davis, and one feels the need of a liberal tonic. color is dashed on with a lavish hand. THE READY RANGERS. By Kirk Munree. 


“Major U.S.A.” ‘If it was written for a moral purpose it He has written a hundred and fifty or (Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.25.) Thisisa 


From’ the above it will appear thatof isa failure. more of them! The presenttranslation story of boys, boats and bicycles, fire- 


the Union prisoners in Confederate hands . isa fairly good one. buckets and fun. We should h 
15 3-10 per cent. died in prison and that of SSI OF AREA AOE TO, Ae Sea — 


the Confederates in Union hands 117-10 per LITTLE Renauit. By Mary Hertwell BANKING SYSTEMS oF THE WoRLD, by know what to think of a boy who could 
cent. died in prison. If we base the com- Catherwood. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. William Matthews Handy, makes a con- matagpresnte Kirk Munroe’s enthusiastic 
parison upon the total number of prisoners $1-25-) Mrs. Catherwood has a way of tribution that will be useful in the coming Stories, ww cme a of she beet. shat 
captured, including both those paroled and making her stories draw the readeralong, struggle over the currency. (Chicago: he has erases It is up to date, full of 
those confined. the preponderance will be not breathlessly, not even impatiently, Charles H. Kerr & Company. 1897.) The boyish doings, breezy, happy, funny. 
esormously increased. ‘ but steadily tothe end. Her romance is author’s aim is to present a1 impartial THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE Byorn- 
Your limits will hardly permit a full yealism and her realism is romance. No statement of all the conditions of note is- son. Edited by Edmund Gosse. Vol. VI. 


discussion of the compar ative treatment ac- ‘ i j by bank 
2 ‘ writer of the resent time has ven e anks in all nations Ww - .' 
corded to U nion i j t Cc f j 2 Pp g1 su y 1 ll ti ,and the ork MAGHHILD & Dust. Translated from the 


ite Suteanees: Wat 1 tebtuee 26 diliee Gai stronger vraisemblance to historical and ings of the systems, and to give some ac- Norwegian. (Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) This 
no subtlety of reasoning, no boldness of semi-historical fiction. Wecannot say as count alsoof Postal Savings Banks. While is the sixth volume of a beautiful edition 
assertion, will ever be able to obscure the .™uCh for her-style as forthesubstance only the leading facts can be givenwithin of Bjornson’s novels, now coming from 
record of the prisoners at Florence, Salis- Of her stories; yet she does not sintothe the narrow limits allowed himself by Mr. the press of Macmillan & Co., edited by 
bury and Andersonville. . extent of offering slovenly literature. Handy, such a summary will be found a Mr. Edmund Gosse. The translation is 


z Truly, yours, _H. L.. WAYLanp. Her literary fault is that of most writers convenience by many readers. excellent, the print open and clear. 
: : 








July 29, 1897 
Literary Notes. 
IAN MACLAREN’S new religious work, 
. ‘* The Potter’s Wheel,’’ will be published 
in the autumn by Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. e 
..In the August Atlantic George 
Birkbeck Hill begins the publication of a 


series of some hitherto ‘‘ Unpublished 
Letters of Dean Swift.’’ 


..-The Catholic World, for August, 
contains a memoir of its late editor-in- 
chief, the Very Rev. Augustine F. Hewit, 
D.D., his portrait naturally serving as 
frontispiece to the magazine. 


...-Mr. Quaritch announces a fine art 
publication to be produced this year. It 
is entitled ‘‘ A Florentine Picture-Chron- 
icle, by Maso Finiguerra,’’ and consists 
of aseries of ninety-nine drawings, made 
about 1460 A.D°, representing scenes and 
personages of sacred and profane his- 
tory, reproduced in facsimile by the Im- 
perial Press, Berlin, with text, critical 
and descriptive, by Sidney Colvin, M.A., 
Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. It will be published in 
one volume, royal folio, subscription 
price (extra cloth), £9. 9s; (hogskin), 
£12 12s. 


--In The Bookman’s ‘‘ Book Mart’”’ 
we find that the five best selling books 
forthe month of June in New York are 
‘Quo Vadis,” Henryk Sienkiewicz; 
‘*Soldiers of Fortune,’ R. H. Davis; 
‘*The Choir Invisible,” James Lane 
Allen; ‘‘ A Rose of Yesterday,’’ F. Marion 
Crawford; ‘‘ Uncle Bernac,’’ A. Conan 
Doyle. In Chicago the order stands: 
‘*Soldiers of Fortune,” ‘‘ Choir Invisi- 
ble,” ‘‘Quo Vadis,” ‘* Equality,’’ Ed- 
ward Bellamy; ‘‘ Rose of Yesterday.’’ 
A leading bookseller in Boston gives the 
following. ‘‘ Aeronautical Annual,” 
Means; ‘Soldiers of Fortune,’’ ‘‘ Far- 
thest North,” Nansen; ‘‘Quo Vadis,”’ 
‘* The Choir Invisible.’’ 


..Bliss Carman, it seems, has been 
puzzling the Bostonians with his neat 
little joke. He wrote for The Transcript 
the following list, as being, in his judg- 
ment, the ten greatest lyric poems in the 
English language: ‘tA Northern Vigil,’ 
‘““A Spring Song,’’ ‘‘The Moondial,” 
‘““At the Granite Gate,” ‘‘ The Grave- 
digger,’’ ‘‘ The Nancy’s Pride,” ‘‘ The 
Red Wolf,’ ‘‘ Behind the Arras,’ *‘ The 
Last Watch,’ and ‘‘In a Gondola.” In 
their search for these lyrics it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Carman’s readers will 
make it necessary for Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co. to bring out a new edition of his 
poems. Not only have the newspapers 
discussed this matter of the ten best short 
poems, but the Unity Publishing Co., 
185 Dearborn Street, Chicago, has just 
brought out a pamphlet entitled ‘* Ten 
Noble Poems,” edited by the Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, who publishes sixty-seven 
replies to his question as to what ten 
poems should be regarded as ‘‘ the noblest 
in English literature.’’ Wordsworth’s 
‘*Qde on Immortality ” leads the list, hav- 
ing received fifty votes. 


Books of the Week. 


Eleventh Annual A Beqers of the Commniotenee of 
Labor, 1895-'96. Work and Wages of Men, 
Women and Children. x6, pp. 671. Wash- 
ington: Government Prin nting Seer 

Wayside Courtships. By Hamlin Stead. 7T4x5, 

pp. 281. New York: D. Appleton & Co......... 


Ss ag irit in America. By C. . "ender 
& pp. 350. Meadville, Penn.: Flood 
rs Neocon bask ccptnvca ranentonseneche aco ccesguied 
ae et tabaa By Faee | +. apamanad F. R. 
. 8. 8x54, pp- 330. 
oi Life in. Pliny’s Pht “By, a Maurice ag 
son, Translated by Maud ilkinson. 
an a — by F. J. Miller. xg Zz 
BIB. TRO GRUBB. .cccsccsvccccccsccsccscoscesccsaes 
A Short Ladin of Medizval Europe. wo Oitves 
J. Thatcher, Ph.D. 8x54, pp. 309. 
Ropes and Mosievel Art. ates: yo a ke. 
larged. By W. H. Goodyear, M.A. 74x5, pp. 
305. The - aed  easehamersvege ne spnsoredesgceedsie 


En Route. ByS. Steel. 6x4, 215. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Pub. House M. E. arch, South. 
PADOR. 2c cccccccccccccccccccccccocccs covccscoevccce 

Donets House. "Pretac Henry Wood, With 

roductory gh by Frances E. Wil- 
omerse’ 


and Lady Hen rset. 7 . DP. 
ork: Rand, Mc ally & 
Go: DES ccs tedeseicsccdcsccccccses ess sovectese 
mn Bird. Scenes from Bird-Life in rie 
pom lish for Beginners. By Mabel O. Wrigh’ 
Elliott Coues. Illustrated by L. 
rourtes. x54, pp. xiv, 430. New York: The 
Macmillan Co...........ccccccccccceccceccocccces 
A Voice in the Wilderness. eee Plea for the 
Restoration of Primitive C ergo ad- 
dressed to the Bishops of the Anglo-American 
Communion. Ry Algernon Sidney oor ey. 
9x6, pp. 158. New York: James Pott & 


a Ay rt of the Operations of the U: aed 
ife-Saving Service for the Year end- 

o Jane 80th, 1 p. Washington: 
Government Printing OE, orececcccer doves . 
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Dnnnandcriases $1 00 
‘aaiane i Switzerland. oh June -y Cotton. 8x5, 
pp. 301. New York: A.8 es & Co. 


A o History of the eae wubtenens. By 
e 
sami 


hia V. mpiani. 8x5ig, pp. 175. 


p. 181. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott 


ww bigadsv. B Creditor. By Mrs. Alexander. 
QP 


Bo... Politics. 7s Evil Sank Remedy. td 
James 8. Brown. 8x54, pp. 221. The sam: 
Montaiane; And Other Essays. By Thomas rl 

mish The paeemwers ty 8. R. Crockett. 9x6, 
bos occ ccecccreccceccescccecscoetce 


The Monist, A’ Quarter Magazine. Vol. VII. 
Barbs, » Pp. pS Mong, The Open Court 


3 00 


Philosophy of | By Julian Beary i ers, 
8 
lil eid i 


Bible Church Studies. B 
Ha 


wi DD, 83¢x! 
. Author, Bluefield, West Ve 
Are the Shake are 
te. 


Ee ohh eneeiiety eds boausbbeeddvedoss 0 50 
Rev. Herbert 
. Published by the 
mre & ed by Francis 
Pint Philadelphia: The 
¥. B icin’ sub dembineasescxecsioce 
The = of the Earth’s Atmosphere. By Doug- 
las Archibal M. A. Illustrated. 6x43¢, pp. 
194. New York: D. Appleton & Co............ 
Familiar Features of the Raseihe. The Flowers, 
Shrubs, and 4 


Insects. - Senuyies 
Mathews. Illustrated. ‘exe D 


1% 

Some os Massaawiaans Laws of Nature. An Inquiry 

a Causes of Physical Phenomena, with 

cial Reference to Gravitation. By Ignatius 

Shs nger and Lewis H. Deremn. Illustrated. 

» Pp. 511. The sa 

Fra Le Corde. Diun deere Racconto di 
Salvatore Farina. 6x5, pp.98. New York 

Wm. R. Jenkins. Boston: Carl Schoenhof. 


At the Gates of Song. 
yg a 7 08. 
162, Bosto: bs & 


Sonnets ny dere, Mifflin. 
Moran, 8x534, pp. 
Lauriat 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








In its 50th Thousand. 


The 
Martian 


DU MAURIER’S 
LAST NOVEL 


All that tenderness and grace 
of diction which bewitched so 
many readers of ‘‘ Trilby.’’ 

—N.Y. HERALD. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


CAPITAL SUMMER BOOKS 


Mrs. DELAND’s New Book, 
The Wisdom of Fools. 4¢ Edition. $1.25. 
Mrs. BURNHAM’S New Novel, 
Miss Archer Archer. 6¢4 Thousand. $1.25. 
Mrs. CATHERWOOD’sS New Stories, 
The Spirit of an Illinois Town and 
The Little Renault. $1.25. 




















HENRY JAMES’s Latest Novel, 
The Spoils of Poynton..........-... $1.50. 
ALICE Brown’s Novel, 
The Day of His Youth............. 1.00. 


HERBERT D. WaArD’s Novel, 
The Burglar Who Moved Paradise. Cloth, 


$1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
HELEN CHOATE PRINCE’s Novel, 


A Transatlantic Chatelaine 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 
FICTION FOR SUMMER READING. 


TheRomance of a 


Jesuit Mission. 


A Historical Novel. 
By M. BOURCHIER SANFORD. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


A charming story of love, adventure, and 
devotion to lofty ideas. 
“One of the purest and. strongest 


romance that have et been produce 
mission materials.”—Chicago Tribune. 


The Philosopher 
of Driftwood. 


A Social Study. 
By MRS. JENNESS MILLER. 
12mo, cloth, decorated, gilt top, with por- 
trait, $1.50. 


A novel which deals with the social 
problem and raises a auestion as to the in- 
trinsic morality of sonie of our convention- 
al ideas. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Publishers, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 





— of historical 
from the French 





The Year’s Good Novels. 


The NEW YORK TIMES says 


that a paper read ata Conference of 
the American Library Association 
in Philadelphia, on the fiction of the 
past year, ‘‘denounces the statement 
that there are no great books nowadays, 
mentioning that within one twelvemonth 
such works as Sir George Tressady, 
@n the Face of the Waters, and The 
Choir Invisible, among others. were pro- 
duced. The last two are considered head 
and shoulders above all others.”’ 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS 


{5th 
Thousand 





FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
12mo. Cloth Extra. 
Price, $1.50. 


“ Where native life, thought, and character are con, 
cerned, Mrs. Steel leaves nothing to desire. Next to her 
vivid humanity is her grasp of scenic details. In one 
sense her book might be considered the book af Dethi as 
it is of the mutiny.”—From “ The Novel of Mutiny,” 
by J. Lockwood Kipling, in“ THe New REVIEW.” 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


24th 
Thousand 














JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
Cleth. 12moe. 
Price, $1.50. 

“ He has published few books as yet, but the number is 
sufficient to reveala steadily increasing mastery of his 
art, and the quality such as to warrant readers of dis- 
cernment in projecting for him a brilliant career and 
an assured place in the front rank of American writers. 


The Choir Invisible’ does not disappoint these expecta- 
tions.” —THE DIAL. 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. . 


20th 
Thousand 

















MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
2@vols. Cloth. 16me. 
Price, $2.00. 


“ For matter, for breadth of view, for emotional 
power, for insight into individual human character, and 
no less into those subtler social forces which are chanq- 
ing the world under our very eyes, we must render to 
Mrs. Ward's latest work no stinted measure of praise.” 
—TuE Sun, Baltimore. 











“ Full of fine scenes put before us with real psycho- 
logical insight, emotional sympathy, and talent for de- 
scriptive coloring, which are the gifts qf only a few.” 
—TueE St. JAMES GAZETTE. 





OTHER SUMMER NOVELS. 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


BY “Brief but beautiful and 
strong, a charming 
F. MARION Piece of pure idealism.”—7he 
Ch Trib s 
CRAWFORD. “010 Tribune 
“A pitiful but true picture. 
Just Ready. . . It appeals to the. best 
81.25. that is in us, argues powerfully 


and yet by simple means, and 
leaves the feeling that we have met good and true 
friends.”"— The Post, Hartford. 


FROM THE 
LAND OF THE SNOW PEARLS. 





BY “There is not a dull tale 
in the book.”—Detroit Free 

MRS. ELLA press. 
H IGGIN SON. “One of the most interesting 


collections of short stories pub- 
lished this year.”"—The Ez- 
press, Buffa 


“Her work displays a freedom from imitation, a To- 
business. a wide sweep, that is simply refreshing.” 
The Mail and Express, New York. 


Cloth. 12mo. 
$1.50. 





Fifteen Delightful Stories of the 


OLD TIMES IN MIDDLE GEORGIA. 


“It is long since a volume 


BY 
has come from the hands of 
R. MALCOLM the author of the ‘ Dukes- 
borough Tales,’ and this has 
JOHNSTON. been our loss. His 
Cleth. 12mo. tales charmed all who read 
$1.50. them—not alone for their ac- 


curacy to life, but for the art 
and power with which they were constructed. His 
present volume contains fifteen stories, and they are 
certain of cordial and interested acceptance.”— The 
Times, New York. 


THE GREY LADY. 





BY ** Intensely dramatic.” 

HEN RY —Daily Advertiser, Boston. 
= f th - 

SETO N ‘es Fresh and out 0: e ordi 
—Transcript, Portland. 
MERRIMAN. “Deeply interesting, origi. 
Cloth. 12mo. nal,and cleverly constructed.” 
Price, $1.50. —Tribune, Oakland. 





For sale by all booksellers and 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
. 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Familiar Features of the 
Roadside. 


By F. ScHuyLER MATHEWS, author of 
‘* Familiar Flowers of Field and Gar- 
den,” ‘‘Familiar Trees and their 
Leaves,” etc. With 130 Illustrations 
bythe Author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


The country roads have a life of their own of great 
interest if one is properly guided, and Mr. Mathews 
has written his book in order to set forth the life of 
the trees, bushes, flowers, insects and birds, which are 
found along the roads. He has carried out an idea 
which will interest those who walk, or drive, or ride a 
wheelin the country, and the bck will be indispen- 
sable tor any one who lives in or visits the country. 


Some Unrecognized Laws 


of Nature. 


An Inquiry into the Causes of Physical 
Phenomena, with Special Reference 
to Gravitation. By IGNATIUS SINGER 
and Lewis H. BERENs. Illustrated. 
1zmo. Cloth, $2.50. 


This is an entirely new and original work, the resul 
of long study and independent practical experiment. I 
has grown out of the experience of the authors in their 
attempts to apply the physical method of inquiry to the 

of biological problems, more especially 
those which arise in conaection with the life cf man. 
By a close examination of the action of force on vari- 
ous bodies it is hoped that a new light may be thrown 
on the laws of Nature, i the of phe- 


nomena. The 
Folly of Pen Harrington. 


By JULIAN STuRGISs, 


21 











author of “ John 
Maidment,” ‘‘ An Accomplished Gen- 
tleman,’’ etc. No. 221, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


The author furnishes an acute and entertaining study 
ofa ber of the fashi ble world in London who 
attempts to preacha doctrine of absolute equality and 
to ameliorate social conditions. The pictures of her 
environment and her varied experiences and adven- 
tures furnish most interesting subject-matter. 








For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COPIPANY, 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BRENTANO’S 
Paper Books. 


WE CONSTANTLY MAINTAIN THE 
MOST COMPLETE SELECTION OF 
GOOD FICTION IN CHEAP EDITIONS 
TO BE FOUND ANYWHERE. 


Prices 5c. , 10C.,15C., 18C., 33c. 
ALL NEW BOOKS AT SWEEPING 


REDUCTIONS FROM PUBLISHERS’ 
PRICES. CATALOGUES FREE. 


BRENT ANO’S, 
31 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


Lothrop Publishing Co. 


Have now ready six splendid new 
books for young people. 


1. A new “ Five Little 4. A mew Sophie Swett 
Pepper” book. boo! 
2. Anew Pansy book. 
3. A new Kirk Mun- Allen book. 
roe book. 6. Anew Adventure book 


Ask to see these at your Bookseller’s. 
PRONSIE PEPPER. 


The last of the ‘‘ Five Little Peppers.”” By Mar- 
GARET S1pNEyY. Illustrated by Jessie McDermott 
Wolcott. $1.50. 


OVERRULED. 
By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden). Illustrated. $1.50. 
THE READY RANGERS. 


A story of bicycles, boats and boys. 
Muwnrog, 








k. 
5. A new Willis Boyd 


By Kirk 
Illustrated by Rogers. $1.25. 


TOM PICKERING OF ’SCUTNEY. 


His Experience and Perplexities. By Sopniz 
Swett. Illustrated. $1.25. . 

THE GREAT ISLAND; 
or, Cast Away on New Guinea. By Wivtis 


Boyp ALLEn. Illustrated. 


CAMP AND TRAIL. 


A Story ot the Maine Woods. By Isaset Horni- 
BROOK. Illustrated. $1.50. 


75 cents. 





For Sale by all Booksellers. Send for Latest Catalogue. 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COFIPANY, 
92 PEARLSTREET, BOSTON. . 
When renewing your subscription 
sénd $5.00 fortwo years, or one year 
for yourself and one for some friend, 
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EDUCATION, 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT omg sath For fe sendin _— 
jm ae Courses yet avon ner Colle Coll rit to Rag 

"7 adress, Miss Launa S a wing Cours 








Blair Presbyterial Acpiemy. i 


John I. Blair Foundation. Both sex 
Prepares for College or Business. Music. Lat, bg rd 
Cul New fire- ~ age 4 Me gy bee — Low rates. 
Superior advan oe; Send for catal 
8. EVERSOLE, Ph.D Principal, jiairstown, N. J. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT 


THE LAKEWODO, N. J. 


OAKS The Misses Farringtons’ 
School fer Young a pat Girls. 
12th year. College Prepara’ al Courses. 
New Buildi Heatentat el — in eke Pines. Out- 
oe sports all wi 
aan a mene ae by ~ permission to the Editor, 
Hayes Warp, D.D. reese 


ROANOKE e:¢:. 


. Courses for Degrees, wit! ectives. 
be. * Working ee, 7 Best Mera at 
mountain location. Good m 


exp Gchskagen hee htlewe ee 











Fe iy ty for alt col Instituce, Bordentown 
oe al lege Military training 
liguor or hazing. Rev. T. 

H Landon. AM,, “Prin. Capt D. Landon, Com'd’t. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Feunded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientitic course of ei" also 
Prep’ ratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1 


Mas Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 
STON UNIVERSITY Ww 
— SCHOOL. LA 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Opens October 6. 
EDM UND” H. BEN NETT, Dean. 


CHICAGO GOLLEGE OF LAW 


at gf tiny T UNIVERSITY. 


a 
miugn attr timer, Bar 


Miss S.C D. ‘irariaa. 


BOARDING SCHOOL (LIMITED). 
Re-opens October =. 











Madison Avenue, New York. 


The Hudson River inaticute. 
A Classical Seminary of high e for boys and girls. 
Beautife! and healthful location in the Hudson River 





ArtandElocution. 44th year begins Se For cata- 
logues, address, Kev. A. H. FLACK, A. * Prine! al. 
CLAVERACK Y. 





THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special and regular courses. Preparation for College 
and —s an travel. Address 

ANE GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N.Y. 


peiicitadti: Media. » ¥ 
; FoR Boys aNnD YoOuNG 
Media Academy MEN. 23d year. Classical 
Scientific, —. and Commercial courses. Thorough 
preparation for college or business. Careful individual 


Dttention. Excellent table. ge location, Cir- 
cular free. Cuas. W. Stuart Prin. 


CARLISLE, PENN. 

METZGER COLLEGE. High Grate Ladies’ 
Seminary and Girls’ Fa peng! A School, $250. Home 
Comforts, Personal Attention, horough’ Instruction, 
Diplomas, Music, Art. Location beautiful,healthful. In 

wil you where to send your daugh- 
ter. For catalogue, address, W. P. Dick, A.M., Pres. 


Ohio, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
MISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Prepares for all colleges open for women. 
Reopens September 23d. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 


Beardin and Day School fer Girls, 13 and 15 

est 86th Street, New YORK Ciry. Thorough Engiish 
fon Kinder; rten through College Prepara: aCory. iss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of ponccnenee Attention 




















YE SEMINARY, Rit NEW YORK. 
For particulars ad 


S Sch | FOR GIRLS, 
tuart OOL washington, D. % 
a Cm and nog courses. Mode: 
rms. Special ‘ost Graduates. Miss 
Graupia as Prin al, 124 a 1226 15th St. N.W. 


rs. 8. J. LIFE. 








New YorK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
e Grove Ceminery, | Charles F. Dowd, 
ag For year-book address Secretary. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





7 . art and music. Fine li brary, laboratory, observ- 

mnasium, bowlin: = cones sports, care- 
ful ful piigsical training. Perfect sanitary arrangements. 
t comes influence. Beautifully situated, ie minutes 
rom 


it: term of 68d year begins Sept. 15th, ‘97. For illus- 


rated prospectus, address 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


wasn hs Dickinson vg el 








AMERICAN HOME a Somoon, Be BERLIN, GERMANY. 
UNDED, 
Mrs. Mary B. Willard, Principal. 
The next school year opens Sept. both. Party leaves 
New York Sept. 8th. For aie, address the Prin- 
Spel, care of Baldwin and Boston, 66 eenivay, New 
fork. 





WILLISTON SEMINARY. 

Prepares boys for any oe 4 or scientific school. The 
most advanced methods. brary. Physical, chemical, 
biological laborato: ries, bene etc. | Founded 
841. Opens Sept. 9th, 1897. JoszpH H. SAWYER, M.A., 

Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute ,, Worcester, 


of Study in Morhasient. Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and er 76-Page Catalogue, showing appoint- 
ments secured by graduates, mailed free. 8es low. 
Wth year. J.K. MARSHALL, istrar. 








Wilson College for 
Women. 


A College for liberal 7 oo standard eg 
and scientific courses. full four year course 

music. Thorough preparation for work in art. Health. 
fulclimate. Pleasanthome. Moderate rates, Send for 


catalo: 
wi Rev. 8S. A. weeuy D.D., Pres' 
Chambersburg, a. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 











in Mind Training a special feature ; also c 
French and German. Home and Chaperonage for 
special students. 


Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, 

the Conservatory ot Music, the Acade 

The fall term “= eye September 23. Full information 
from the treasure 

JAMES R. "SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


The. 115th year begins Sept. 15th Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of niche tantig, 
For catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., Exeter, N. H. 











LA uray FECL PAIC. = L_ SEMINARY, 
ce » N.Y. , President. Thirty- 

Sights Year opens Bepte cher th . Send for informa- 
tion or catalogue to the > President. TUITION FREE. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
The Fortieth Year opens ~ 29th. For fur- 
= information address Prof. H. M. Scort, 520 
. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Madison, New Jersey. 








Fall Term commences third Thursday 
in September. For all special informa- 
tion address the President, 

HENRY A. BUTTZ. 








The Seventh Annual Kducation Number, 





The Education Number of THE INDEPENDENT has been, for the past 
six years, one of its most important and most interesting productions. It 
has always attracted very wide attention from intelligent people through- 
out the country. The Seventh Annual Education Number of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, to appear August 5th, will, we now know, surpass in excellence 
and interest any which have preceded it. It will cqggtain articles as follows: 

“Education in Russia Forty Years Ago,” Prof. S. Panaretoff, 
Robert College, Constantinople; ‘“ Great Gifts to Colleges and Schools,” 
President Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., of Western Reserve University ; 


sc Boys,” 


Richard Burton; “Education of the Body,’ Mrs. W. W. 


McLane; ‘“ Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ as a School Study,” W. T. Harris, LL.D., 


U. S. Commissioner of Education: 


“The Management of the Common 


Schools Investigated,” Prof. William MacDonald, of Bowdoin College ; “A 
Pedagog of the Old Time,’”’ Charlotte M. Holloway; “ Poetry a Factor in 
Education,” Lizette Woodworth Reese; “ European Opinions on Woman’s 
Education,” Theodore Stanton ; “The Educationof Statesmen,” Prof. Paul 
S. Reinsch ; “A Boys’ School in Athens,” Ex-Pres. W. G, Ballantine, LL.D., 
Oberlin College; “Silent Recitations in the Common Schools,” Isabella G. 
Oakley ; “ Nature Study in Public Schools,” Thomas M. Balliet, Springfield, 
Mass., and “ The Use of Tpyewriters in Public Schools for Educational 


Purposes.” 


Besides the articles on strictly educational subjects, there will be sev- 
era! excellent poems, the usual stories for young and old, the regular edi- 
torial departments, and other interesting literary matter. 

Subscribers desiring extra copies to send to their friends should order 


them promptly. 





Subscription, $3.00 a Year. 


Single copies, [0 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 








Financial. 


Some Conditions which Create 
Financial Cycles. 


PERHAPS much which has troubled 
all thoughtful persons, in the last year 
especially, may be rendered easier of 
treatment by the revival of prosperity, 
which is clearly assured if the sensitive 
barometer known in brief as ‘‘ Wall 
Street’’ is as true as it has been in the 
past. The multifarious interests of the 
country converge their influences upon 
the market for securities, and it is there 
that the quickest reflection is usually 
given of coming disaster or coming im- 
provement. In the struggle for the ad- 
vancement of the human race, colli- 
sions must often occur with material- 
istic interests which offer resistance to 
progress for the sake of temporary ad- 
vantages. .But idealism must find a 
practical partner if it is to go beyond 
the domain of dreams. The tendency 
of the times has lately been in the direc- 
tion of a spirit of compromise. This 
should lessen the dangers of Bryan- 
istic influences in active politics and 
finance without checking the work of 
curing monopolistic evils that may 
justly be complained of. 

The recent course of values of secu- 
rities has demonstrated a confidence 
not only in the material development 
of the United States but in a sub- 
sidence of the dangerous discontent 
which took a forbidding form in the 
last national political campaign. The 
agitation has threatened to invade the 
rights of property. Even the Courts 
appeared at one time to be drifting 
under its influence. Had matters gone 
much further the welfare of the nation 
might easily have been imperiled. 
Happily, there are signs that the pen- 
dulum is swinging backward. The dis- 
may with which, last spring, the prop- 
erty interests of the country received 
the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association case was lessened 
when a subsequent decision sheared the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of 
power to control railroad rates. That 
restored considerable confidence to 
capital, and yet the roads are still car- 
rying the merchandise of the people at 
a percentage of profit smaller than at 
any time in the history of our trans- 
portation system. 

Other more recent decisions have 
furnished one of the conditions essen- 
tial to the moving of the business wave 
in the direction of prosperity, namely, 
confidence of men with investments, 
great or small—in property or brains or 
muscle or skill—in the security of their 
rights. A State court has just ruled 
that, under the law, franchises of cor- 
porations may not be taxed, and has re- 
ferred all dissenters from the practical 
results of the decision to the Legisla- 
ture, which has the power of redress. 
In the recent decision of Justice Ches- 
ter, in the case of the anthracite cval 
carrying companies, a death-blow seems 
to be given to the so-called Lexow anti- 
trust laws, the passage of which, fora 
moment, filled capital with indignation 
and fear of the confiscation of proper- 
ty. Itis conceded to be highly desir- 
able to control and punish all attempts 
to monopolize production or distribu- 
tion, to the detriment of public inter- 
est. But in warring against admitted 
evils, the safeguards of personal liberty 
must not be jeopardized. The position 
of Justice Chester, if it is confirmed on 
appeal, may prove to be one of essen- 
tial importance in conserving the free- 
dom of the individual against the plaus- 
ible tyranny of Socialistic practice. 
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Reaction has certainly set in, even if 
some of us are not able to see it as a 
desirable thing. If it had not, would 
the Governor of this State, otherwise 
awed by political or sensational clamor, 
have showh the independence required 
in the refusal to call a special term of 
the Supreme Court to try the indicted 
officers of the companies combined in 
what we style the Cigaret Trust? The 
people of Indianapolis may be mourn- 
ing because they cannot ride through 
their streets in railway cars at three 
cents a fare; but the decision of the 
United States Court has in it the prin- 
ciple of upholding a contract and if. in 
our desire to benefit the race, we should 
impair the obligation of a contract, the 
last state of society would be worse 
than the first. Let us. see that the 
principle of our laws is proper and just 
when we seek by their aid to control 
evils which rightly come under the 
jurisdiction of legislation. Let us then 
see that they are drawn honestly and 
not as a part of political opera-bouffe 
or ‘*buncoism.” 

It is needful that natural conditions 
of trade shall be favorable, as well as 
that property shall feel secure in its 
rights, before prosperity may come to 
stay. Attention has been given at 
length to recent incidents helping to 
bring about a free and confident move- 
ment of capital in the work of develop- 
ment, Fortunately the physical points 
of encouragement for the beginning of 
a favorable financial cycle are too well 
known to need more than brief refer- 
ence. Liquidation and enforced econo- 
mies in recent years; the promise of 
bountiful crops and an assured foreign 
demand for our surplus; the removal of 
tariff uncertainties which have long 
held industry under restraint; a pleth- 
ora of capital and mobile wealth, not- 
withstanding the cessation of a cur- 
rency inflation by silver purchases and 
the issue of notes against them, and the 
promise of active efforts by the Federal 
Administration to secure a financial re- 
organization that will elimi.ate the 
weak features of our monetary system— 
these are substantial facts that warrant 
belief that the tide of affairs is setting 
in the direction of improvement for all 
interests, 


Obituary. 
LEWIS MAY. 


LEwIs May, the well-known financier, 
died on the 22d inst., at the age of 
seventy-five years. He had been ill for 
some time, and died from the shock of 
a second operation which he had under- 
gone. Mr. May was born in the city 
of Worms, Germany, September 23d, 
1823, and at the age of six years lost 
both parents. He obtained an education 
in the public schools and the high 
school, and came to this country at the 
age of seventeen and secured a clerk- 
ship in a store in Pennsylvania, receiv- 
ing a salary the first year of $100. He 
was engaged in business on his own ac- 
count at Shreveport, La., from 1845 
until 1850, when he went to California, 
remaining a year. Meanwhile he formed 
connections with business houses in 
San Francisco and Portland, Ore., and 
returned to this city in 1851 and repre- 
sented the Pacific Coast houses as their 
purchasing agent in New York. Later 
he entered upon a mercantile business 
in New York City, and in 1869 founded 
the banking firm of May & King with 
which he remained until 1884. He was 
very successful, and after going out of 
business as a banker his services were 
secured in the settlement of several 
large estates for which he was eminently 
adapted. He was the assignee of the 
estate of John J, Cisco & Son, the 
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former well-known bankers of this city, 
and of the great dry-goods house of 
Halstead, Haines & Co. Mr. May, 
since 1873, has been a trustee of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of New 
York, and for many years has been the 
chairman of its Finance Committee, to 
which he devoted a large portion of his 
time. Few men could have filled this 
exceedingly important position more 
satisfactorily and successfully than Mr. 
May. He was intimately associated 
with a large number of charitable and 
benevolent organizations, was a director 
of several railroad companies, and for 
the last thirty-two years has been presi- 
dent of the congregation of the Temple 
Emanu-E]l. 


Monetary Affairs. 

BUSINESS conditions are very un- 
usual and somewhat. contradictory. 
An extraordinary amount of confidence 
is displayed in the future, but no corre- 
sponding actiyity. Merchants in New 
York confess disappointment at the 
slow recovery in business, and bank 
officials while recognizing the great 
change in tone say there is no particular 
increase in the volume of transactions. 
This is easily explained. We are still 
in the midst of the dull season, and 
time is naturally required to overcome 
the old habit of inertia. The initiative 
musc be taken by strong leaders; others 
will then follow, and in due season 
commerce and industry will regain nor- 
mal activity. The West shows the 
earliest signs of revival because crop 
prospects are encouraging; there is 
every promise of plenty, and what is 
more important the demand is likely to 
be good. Europe will be obliged to 
purchase large quantities of our wheat, 
which is already selling about 2oc. per 
bushel higher than a year ago. This 
means better profits to the farmer, 
larger business for the country merchant 
and jobber, increased traffic for railroads, 
better demand for labor, and a gradual 
disappearance of political discontent 
which has had so much to do with the 
late depression. The East must soon 
respond to these favorable develop- 
ments. It is already more than willing. 
The final close of the Tariff question for 
not Jess than four years and possibly 
longer is another important factor for 
the entire country. Uncertainty and 
agitation on this subject are over, and 
business, irrespective of party opinion, 
can be conducted upon a settled basis. 
A great many people and a considera- 
ble number of industries will, of course, 


be specially encouraged by this act, and 


general trade must feel the impetus. 
With an improvement in business there 
will be a better chance for the bill to 
produce sufficient revenue, altho its 
capacity in that respect has been seri- 
ously disputed. A temporary deficit 
may follow the recent rush of importa- 
tions; but there is already greater con- 
fidence in the Treasury being able to 
meet its obligations; and, as the Treas- 
ury reserve is ample and there is little 
prospect of any export demand for gold 
being thrust upon the Treasury for some 
time to come, the anxiety concerning 
this part of the Government machinery 
has almost entirely disappeared. The 
necessity for currency reform is not for- 
gotten; in fact, there is every evidence 
that strong efforts in this direction will 
be put forth in the next Congress, cur- 
rency commission or no currency com- 
mission; butit is felt, and with reason, 
that the Treasury can get along with 
comparative safety as long as revenue 
isample and the export demand for gold 
is met by the banks, A good deal of 
curiosity is manifested concerning the 
effect of the Kiondike gold-fields upon 
business, Until their capacity is more 
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definitely known nothing can be calcu- 
lated upon further than that a heavy 
product must stimulate prices; but it 
will have to be exceedingly heavy and 
constant to accomplish any marked 
effect in these times. Meanwhile the 
discovery is likely to. prove disastrous to 
the cause of silver and bimetallism. 





The stock market is discounting the 
return of prosperity as vigorously as 
possible. A buoyant tone developed, 
and the buying fever -set in so strongly 
that no ordinary selling movement 
could check it. The advance was gen- 
eral but very uneven, being most con- 
spicuous in the Grangers and in certain 
industrials specially affected by the 
new Tariff. Stocks have now experi- 
enced a two months’ steady advance 
without any reaction worth mentioning. 
In ordinary times a setback could be 
confidently counted upon; but at pres- 
ent there are too many buyers waiting 
to get in on a lower basis to permit 
any drop of much importance. Many 
shares have advanced 10@20 points 
since the lowest of the current year, 
and some even more. Of course, the 
rise has been out of all proportion to 
actual increase in earning power. It 
very largely represents recovery from 
last year’s scare. Railroad earnings, 
with few exceptions, are unsatisfactory; 
68 roads in the second week of July re- 
porting an increase of lessthan 2%. Bank 
clearings last week, however increased 
18%, the largest gains being at the Eastern 
cities. London shows an apathy regard- 
ing this market which excites curiosity. 
Some attribute it to unfortunate expe- 
rience with American investments, Bal- 
timore and Ohio being cited as the lat- 
est example; some to British invest- 
ments being diverted in other direc- 
tions, and others to disappointment at 
our tardiness in currency reform. 
Whatever the reasons, British investors 
have lost opportunities which they are 
not likely to soon see repeated. Small 
quantities of gold were exported last 
week, but these attracted little atten- 
tion. Within afew weeks, it is prob- 
able that we shall be importing gold in 
considerable quantities in payment of 
wheat, cotton and other products sent 


abroad. Should Europe begin to buy 
our securities, the influx will be all the 


greater, especially as imports of mer-' 


chandise promise to be comparatively 
light. The money market continues 
easy, and loanable funds are abundant. 
Call loans on stock collateral rule 1 4%. 
There is less disposition, however, to 
offer time money at such favorable 
rates, tho rates are quoted at 2@3% 
for two to six months. Commercial 
paper is in fair supply, 60 to go-day 
indorsed bills receivable being quoted 


at 34 @3%%. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





July 24. July 17. Increase. 

LOQNB .......00000 540,074,600 154, 920,200 

ES 91,377,900 91,231,200 146,700 

re ol ——- 111,615,100 108, 122.500 3,492,600 
Rohe vens es 622,525, 613,267,200 258, 

Caeatatioa.. 13,534,600 13,641,200 * 106,600 


The ieianetiee shows the relation be- 
Coane the reserve and the liabilities: 








Specie.........0.- $91,377,900 $91,251,200 $146,700 
iooat ‘tendo rs. 111,615,100 108,122,500 8,492,600 

Totalreserve... $202,993,000 #199,353,700 $3,689,300 
Reserve required 

ag’t deposits... 155,631,425 153,316,800 2,814,625 

Surplus res’rve. $47,361,575 $46,036,900 $1,324 324,675 675 


* Decrease. 





Tne condition of the legal reserve of 


the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as fol- 
es 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 







follows: 
= Asked. 

pan 4s, nee heehee es taneee «12K 124 
fee 4s, eseees. . 1254 125, 
4s, Registere Posisus cen sadesks dene 11119611 
4s, Cou * 112% = 112 
5s, Re} scered. 8% 8a 
5s, Coupons 11494 115 
Currency 68, 1898 W356 sae 
TEs cv evocvcccccccssccccgespececeseesececeses « 1044 oe 





BANK STOCKS, 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July 14th, were: 

bo tan diy phbobiuaoentes 107 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


. The following stocks and bonds 

were sold at auction: 
200 shares Eastern Elevator Co. .7244@73% 
100 shares Canadian Office and School Fur- 
OS ie FD at ESS A eae 80 
$1,000 Northern Gas Light Co. 1st 5s....101 
400 shares Buffalo School Furniture Co. .80 


. The Middlesex Banking Co. an- 
nounce that they will pay, on demand, 
with interest to date of payment, their 
debentures—series 51, due August Ist, 
$100,000; series 52, due September Ist, 
$50,000, and series 53 and 54, due 
October Ist, $100,000, ° 


. The fact that there is a shortage 
of wheat in the Argentine Republic 
has been doubted by many, but it 
would seem to be demonstrated beyond 
question, as two large ships have been 
chartered to carry wheat from San 
Francisco to Brazil, this being the first 
time that wheat has been exported to 
that country. Brazil has heretofore 
depended upon Argentina for its wheat 
supply. 


..-. The Calumet and Hecla Mining 
Company, of Houghton, Mfch.—copper 
—is the richest mine inthe world ot any 
description. Upto the present time it 
has paid in dividends $49,850,000, 
its last payment being July 7th, of 
$1,000,000, or 40% on the capital stock, 
Its stock is quoted at 390 bid. It 
has in connection with its works a 
mammoth lifting pump which can de- 
liver 2,500,000 gallons of water per 
hour, and it runs so noiselessly that 
standing outside of the building in 
which it is placed no sound is heard 
from it. 


. A new company has been organ- 
ized under very strong and favorable 
auspices, called the Audit Company, ot 
New York. It will be prepared to ex- 
amine and report upon the accounts 
and financial condition of corporations 
and business houses, and upon the 
physical condition of railroads, manu- 
1acturing and other properties. It will 
be seen at once that it can be and will 
be of very great value to investors, finan- 
cial institutions, purchasers of prop- 
erty, and in various other ways. August 
Belmont is the acting president; Thomas 
L. Greene, manager; Stephen Little, 
chief consulting auditor; and it has a 
Board of Directors and an Advisory 
Committee of stockholders of some of 
the ablest and most reputable business 
men in the country. 


-The limit of transmission of 
power by electricity has not yet been 
reached. Heretofore the Ogden-Salt 
Lake City plant at which power is trans- 
mitted thirty-six miles was, we believe, 
the longest distance; but recently a con- 
tract has been made by the Southern 
California Power Company and the 
General Electric Company to transmit 
power eighty miles. his will be three 
times as long as the above named. It 
will transmit four times the power, and 
will have a line pressure three times as 
great as the Niagara Falls and Buffalo 
line, ‘The power station will be located 
twelves miles from Redlands, Southern 
California, and will use the water which 
flows from the Bear Valley reservoir 
through the Santa Ana Canon, which 
will be conveyed by means of canals, 
tunnels and tiumes to the point of con- 
nection with the steel pipe, and will 
havea vertical fall of 750 teet in its en- 
tire length of 2,200 feet. 


DIVIDEND. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha Railway Company has de- 
clared a dividend ot 3%% on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable at its office in 
this city, on August 20th. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
SELECTED SECURITIES, 
24 Nassau Street; New York. — 


Oo Absolutely Sate Municipal Secunty. Bought 
largely by best Banks and Trust Com panies 
© Write for details. ROBERT E. STRAHORN 


queesees & 0O., Equitable Building, Boston, 
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Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


PEOPLE LIKE 
Cheque Bank Cheques 


Better than Letters of Credit for rea- 
sons which are told in circulars. Is- 





signs his own cheque on The Cheque 

Bank, London, and they go everywhere 

at their face value 

+ REDERI CK a ven: 
40 & 42 Wall St.. N. 

Agency of the U. Ss. Cheque Bank. ta 


WESTERN 


MORTG AGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 

CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. ? New York. 


@uited ‘States 
Stloriguge & Trust Go, 


59. g 7oss STREET, NEW YORK 
CAPITAL. ..........c0ececeeeeee eeeeee 33, oe. 000 
SU RPLUS Biisistweucecotedeeheccaecawe 1,100,000 


Transact a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


WE ; 
Ceolrs 





, Boston, Mass ‘ 


OFFICERS: c 
George W. Young. : TES R AIRES, President 
Luther Fountze.. ...VicePresident 
San Timpson. i Vice President 
wad eduuiaes Treasurer 





We I Sas cascdcasccsoenced Secretary 
Ciark WW i}ttams. ad hevadsecseess Asst. Treasurer 
Richard } m. an cua cen st. Secretary 


As 
KECU rive COMMITTEE, 
Charles D. Dicke tp Ot es Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
Riehard A. McCurdy. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
Gustav E. Kissel, 
Luther Kountze, 
pe oa Lewis, 
Lewis May, 
Theodore Morford, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 


Dumont Clarke, 
Charles D. ty jr., 
William P. Dixon 
David Dows, jr., 

Robert A. Grannis, 
Theo, A. it “gene 


G. G. Haven, Robert A rng 
Charles R. Hende Tson, Charles Pratt 
James J. Hill, James Timpson, 


Gardiner G. Hubbard, George WwW, Young. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a eon depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 


or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 


whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estate 

tigious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 

find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


JouNn A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice. Pres. 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Wo. D. SLOANE, 
|GusTav H. SCHWAB, 
|F RANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
|W. WALDORF ASTOR, 
|JAMES STILLMAN, 

| JOHN CLAFLIN, 

| JOHN J. PHELPS, 

| DANIEL LORD, 

| JouN S. KENNEDY, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs JAMES, 

JOHN A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROK EF ELL ER, 
Av Ex. E. ¢ 

WILLIAM in  MAcr, JR., 


Kountze Bros 


Broadway and Cedar St. 


LATTERS : CREDIT 


Santiago, Chile, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Send for Samples and Catalogues to 
FRANCISCO JOROQUERA, 
P.O. Box 743, Santiage, Chile. 
REAL ESTATE AND COMMISSION AGENT 
Shares and Bonds. 


|D. O. MILLs 
| Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 
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7875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 

Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, d by 





deposits of rst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


DIVIDENDS. 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS 
AND OMAHA RAILWAY CO., 
52 WALL STREET, July 26th, 1897. 


A dividend of THREE AND ONE-HAL®¥ PER CENT. 
on the preferred stock of this Company will = Let at 
fice on Friday, August Transfer books 
referred and common stocks will Py on Sat- 
> ap at 12 M., and Se on Thursday, Au- 
. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 
FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York Life Building, 


346-348 BROADWAY. 
New York, July 13th, 1897. 














The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a semi-annual dividend of Three 
Per Cent., payable on demand. 

SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
Commercial Affairs. 

GENERAL TRADE is very quiet, but 
each week -shows some improvement, 
and this is likely tocontinue. The crops 
are beginning to move, and reports 
from the West say that cars are being 
sent out in large numbers to bring the 
wheat crop to market. In the interior 
weather conditions have been more 
favorable than near the coast, and the 
winter wheat harvest is almost com- 
pleted. Foreign advices indicate a 
good export demand for wheat, which 
touched 86c. for July delivery and after- 
wards receded to 82c. In the eleven 
days ending July 22d, 62 steamers, with 
a capacity of 7,300,000 bushels, were 
chartered to carry wheat to Europe. 
Corn is quiet and fails to show any ad- 
vance; but farmers have profited by the 
recent low price of this staple by turn- 
ing it into hogs. Cotton was also 
quiet, and under favorable crop news 
the tendency of prices was downward, 
In the wholesale grocery trade more 
activity was shown than for some time 
past. Sugar wasin demand and strong, 
owing to Tariff changes. Coffee ad- 
vanced because of frost in Brazil. Both 


rice and tea were influenced by the 
Tariff, the latter staple losing the ad- 
vance caused by a contemplated duty. 
In the dry-goods trade somé improve- 
ment in demand is reported, but agents 
are disappointed at the slow recovery. 
Prices are unsatisfactory but firmer, 
while stocks, tho sometimes large are 
being steadily reduced. Buyers con- 
tinue to hold off and purchase sparing- 
ly, buta larger trade is confidently ex- 
pected later on. Quietness is still the 
rule in the iron trade, and the coal 
trade difficulties now excite little atten- 
tion. 














READING NOTICES. 


Henry Gaze & Sons, Limited, of 113. Broadway, 
announce in their advertisement on the last page of 
this ped several personally-conducted European 
tours of very great interest. Any one contemplating 
a trip abroad who would go under the most tavora- 
ble arrangements and at the very lowest expense,but 
with the finest traveling and hotel accommodations, 
would do well to write to them for full particu 
regarding these tours. 








L. A. W. MEET, PHILADELPHIA. 
HALF RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the annual meet ot the League ot Ameri- 
can Wheelmen, at Re maey wom — 4th to 7th, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell special 
tickets from all points on its system to Philadelphia 
and return at rate of a single fare for the round trip. 
No rate less than twenty-five cents. Tickets will be 
sold and will be good going on August 3d, and 4th 
and = to return until August oth, 1897, inclusive. 


THE OLDEST SEWING-MACHINE 
OPERATOR. 


Tue illustration in a recent Singer advertisement 
shows an old Englishwoman. more than 100 years 
of age, operating a Singer hand sewing-machine ; by 
way of contrast; a child of five sits o posite opera- 
ting another type of Singer hi ion 
of the illustration is found in the accompanying 

* statement, that “‘ SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE SO 
SIMPLE THAT THE YOUNGEST CAN UNDERSTAND THEM, 

SO EASY THAT THE OLDEST CAN OPERATE THEM.”’ 

This old lady was Mary Griffen, who was born at 
Tealby, England, November 24th, 1793, and has just 
died at ‘Scrambleby, England, at the age of 104, She 
was,.until the last month or six wee! Ae of her life, 








LOOK AT IT 


Frem any standpoint and you are at 
once impressed with the uniform ex- 
cellence of the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


IT IS BUILT FOR WORK. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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One secret of Columbia superiority lies 
in the infinite care taken to bring all the 
features into harmonious relation. Well 
rounded and thoroughly adjusted in its 
smallest details it may be examined with 
minute scrutiny, 
with certainty of 
finding construc- 
tion that is not 
equalled nor even 
approached. There 
is beauty and 
strength in every 


line, @ @ @aae 



























MUSIC. 


61 Years of Church 


organ building have made JARDINE ORGANS 
known the world over for every good quality 
that an organ should possess. Let us send 
you an illustrated catalogue. 


SEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N. Y. 
J. CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 


SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONC 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS ae 




















Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents. 


EstastisHeo 1860 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
DO YOU THINK 


You get all the comfort out of your bicycle that is pos- 
sible? You do not unless you use Dixon’s Cycle Chain 
Graphite. This increases ease of running and prevents 
wear and rust of chain and sprockets. If your dealer 
does not Keep it, send 15 cents for sample. 


Dixon Graphite Co.,Jersey City,N.J. 

















SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can 
he accommodated by sending us, on a 
p2sta-lcard, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 








PISO'S CURE FOR 
it 





able to _——- her mp poo duties, She was the 
glidest known operator of a sewing-machine, 
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Insurance. 


An Industrial Transfer. 


THE belief that to conduct a life 

insurance company: was a simple matter 

of receiving premiums and investing 

them and that anybody could do it led 

to the formation, during and directly 

following the late War, of a number of 

companies which proved unable to hold 

out. There has been a notion that the 

Industrial field is easy—at least, rather 

easier than the regular line; on the con- 

trary, itisrather harder. Tosuccessful- 

ly found an Industrial requires the high- 

est ability, and the sinking of a very con- 

siderable capital. An evidence of this 

is the recent transfer of the United 

States Industrial, of Newark, to the 

Metropolitan. The transaction is not 
in form a reinsurance. Upon the poli- 

cies of the United States is stamped a 

statement that the Metropolitan agrees 

to assume the same as its own and to 
fulfil the contract, and that the owner 
of the policy agrees to accept the Met- 
ropolitan in place of the United States 
and release the latter. Notice has been 
sent to all the agents of the United 
States that their contracts gre canceled, 

that they are free to enter the service 
of the Metropolitan and are strongly 
advised to do so. Apparently all or 
nearly all-of them have followed this 
good advice. 

The United States Industrial was the 
fourth in rank among the Industrials, 
standing next after the John Hancock. 
It began in October, 1888. Capital has 
been, from time to time, marked off, to 
remove impairments and restore solven- 
cy, until the stockholders have paid in 
about $700,000, At the end of last 
year the outstanding stock was report- 
ed as $420,000, with a reserve liability 
of $292,400; a surplus of $173,000 was 
reported, which represented the re- 
mainder of the $700,000 paid in. At 
the time of the transfer about 120,000 
policies were in force, representing 
about $14,000,000. The risks are con- 
sidered good and the work of the field 
force creditable, as is shown by the fact 
that last week’s business was the largest 
in two years. The franchise remains, 
and the arrangement is not a formal 
dissolution, altho it is expected that the 
company will be wound up. The con- 
dition of the company, and the reasons 
which led to its retirement, are thus 
stated by President Mandeville, and the 
difficulty of founding an Industrial is 
also suggested: 


‘*So far as I can ascertain, the agree- 
ment is satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. It certainly should be to the 
policy-holders, for they are better pro- 
tected now than before. We were fully 
competent to protect them as long as we 
were able to continue in business, and if 
forced out our legal reserve would have 
provided for reinsurance in another com- 
pany. Some questions might have arisen 
in regard to risks, but now all are ac- 
cepted without question. And the Met- 
ropolitan has gone even further than we 
could go inthe matter of revival of lapsed 
policies. They assume not only all the 
policies in full force, but those in arrears, 
conditional on payment of the arrearage 
and lapsed policies as well. In the latter 
line they have agreed to revive any policy 
canceled for non-payment during the 
eight years we have been in business, 
provided the person insured will pass a 
medical examination. The policy will be 
revived at-the original rate, and the 
amount of the arrears without interest 
will be deducted from the original value 
of the policy. 

‘* The fact is, our company was losing 
money steadily, and we could not in- 
crease our business without going too 





close to the danger mark on our surplus, 
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which was only $173,000, or within $73, 


ooo of the amount required by law. We 
were not in a position to compete with 
the older companies, because no matter 
what inducement we offered, they could 
do better. Along with that we were 
hampered by legislation, which com- 
pelled the issuance of a paid-up policy at 
the end of three years. Toan old con- 
cern with a large business that rule en- 
tails no hardship, but to one struggling 
for existence it is ruiuous, We simply 
could not continue to put up the four per 
cent. reserve, and were in a position 
where we either had to go out in the 
manner we did or be forced out. 

‘*The transaction is a profitable one 
for the Metropolitan, because it secures 
an established weekly debit of $11,000 or 
$12,000 for perhaps one-fifth of the actual 
cost of establishing such a debit. At 
present our debit is $12,860 a week, and 
by the terms of our contract we guarantee 
at least $10,000.”’ - 





Continental Insurance Com- 
pany. 


THE Continental Insurance Company 
will arrive at the dignity of its semi- 
centennial in about six years, it having 
commenced business in 1853. It has 
had acareer worthy of a volume. It 
passed through the memorable occur- 
rences which happened some years ago 
at Chicago and a little later at Boston 
with colors flying, in each instance pay- 
ing its losses promptly and in full. It 
transacts its business under the special 
law of this State called the Insurance 
Law, it being one of the eight companies 
doing business under that law and under 
its provisions it has deposited $1, 200,- 
000 as a special reserve fund. The 
company during the past six months 
has done a remarkably good business 
its reserve for unpaid premiums having 
been increased $57,232, its gross assets 
$384,772, its net surplus $314,783, and 
its receipts exceeded its expenditures 
$342,883. The total assets of the com- 
pany on the first of July were $8,161,- 
119.27, its cash capital was $1,000,000, 
and its net surplus $2,879,002.16. It 
has about $5,750,000 invested in cash, 
loans on bond and mortgage, and 
United States and other stocks and 
bonds. Theseare entered in its list of 
assets at considerably less than their 
market value, and its real estate is also 
entered at less than its cost. The Con- 
tinental, therefore, is an exceptionally 
strong company, and one of its policies 
isan absolute guaranty of payment in 
case of loss of property by fire. The 
Continental, as the statement shows, 
has the benefit of excellent underwriting 
ability. The officers of the company are 
F. C. Moore, President; Henry Evans, 
Vice-President; Edward Lanning, Sec- 
retary. 





Contrasted Demands. 


To punish incendiarism, to adopt 
such methods of building construction 
and fire protection as will minimize the 
fire hazard, to abolish the many forms 
of heavy taxation of fire premiums, and 
to abandon hostile legislation—this is 
what the insurance companies ask of 
the public. What the public ask of 
the companies is, to minimize the ex- 
penses of the business, to use more 
care in agency methods, to apply more 
safeguards against overinsurance, so 
that incendiarism may have as little 
temptation as possible, and, of course, 
to equitably adjust rates. This state- 
ment—notable, at least, in that it sets 
the demands of the respective parties 
over against each other—we find in the 
Insurance Journal, of Hartford (there is 
a merely nominal publication of the 
same name in this city), and we must 
admit that there is much to be said 
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for each side and that neither is 
free from fault. These demands are 
not unreasonable. In general, they 
are aims which, by their merits, ought 
to be brought about. And yet, while 
we firmly believe that nothing is ever 
settled until it is settled right, and that 
ultimately everything will be so settled, 
it is impossible not to see that the 
greatest obstacle to settling a thing in 
the right way is often, for the present, 
just because that zs the right way. 

There are thousands on every hand 
who are ‘‘in favor of the law, but agin 
its execution.’’ That is, while certain 
things are generally admitted to be 
right and proper and for the general 
good, an attempt to make them so is 
met by opposition, often hardest from 
some who are loudest in approval as an 
abstract proposition. Let people gen- 
erally pay proper rates, and be held to 
proper building laws, and be made to 
accept moderate commissions, and so 
on; but when our particular selves and 
pockets are touched—well, that is dif- 
ferent. The /ournal sensibly declares 
that the greatest obstacle to reform ‘< is 
the persistency with which the public 
and the companies each magnify the 
faults of the other and refuse to recog- 
nize and correct their own.”’ 

Certainly this is generally true, and 
it is very probably true in this matter. 
It will do us good to think this over, 
and to learn to look with more toler- 
ance on the other side and with less 
tolerance on our own. 


A Typical Accident. 


PRESUMABLY some months ago, some 
unknown person, for some unknown 
reason (if any reason), and doubtless 
without any thought of doing harm, 
placed a small iron washer of the com- 
monest sort on a broad beam above the 
first floor of a factory in St. Louis. An 
iron washer is not inflammable; it 
might do injury if fired out of a gun, 
and it would be a very harmful object 
if accidentally swallowed or if lodging 
in the larynx; but in general it would 
be considered a perfectly innocuous bit 
of metal. And so this washer would 
have been, had it been laid almost any- 
where else than on the top of the beam. 
But the jarring of the structure from 
the machinery running within it gave 
the beam a vibratory movement, and 

‘ this set the washer moving along a little 

day by day, as was shown by its track 
in the dust on the beam, which was 
found to be in little ridges, each the 
segment of a circle. Having worked 
its way to the edge of the beam, the 
little washer fell off. It fell at just the 
wrong place, for exactly below were 
two cog-wheels which controlled the 
starting and stopping of a freight ele- 
vator. Exactly between these two 
inter-acting wheels the washer dropped, 
and was carried into the teeth, where 
it jammed. This caused the attendant 
to lose control of the elevator, and he 
jumped out as he passed the third floor, 
leaving another employé in the car. 
As the washer prevented closing the 
steam valve, the car went on to the top 
of the run, where some part of the 
hoisting machinery broke—as of course 
something had to break—and down 
dropped the freed car to the cellar, 
carrying the imprisoned employé, who 
suffered a broken hip and some other 
serious hurts, from which he is expected 
to recover. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
which learned of the occurrence un- 
pleasantly in the course of its business, 
tells the story in its little monthly pa- 
per. There isn’t any moral in particular, 
except that care and watchfulness ought 
to be exercised even in the smallegt de- 





tails of life; that very often neither of 
them is exercised; that accidents will 
happen; and it is wise to keep insured. 





AN appointment of a receiver has 
been asked for the Pennsylvania Build- 
ing and Loan Association of Altoona, 
Penn., a ‘‘national’’ concern,the allega- 
tion in this case being mismanagement 
and reckless loaning of money. The 
authorized capital stock was $30,000,- 
000. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1597......818,546,959 § 
LAB ILE Vib ys se IR 17,205,29 : 
UME. «2. occsccsscseceseoes 1:341:66 


seat a Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


A Remarkable Statement. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
has for many years had the highest Interest 
Rate ofany Company and a very I.w Death 
Rate. Theresults appear as follows: 


Interest receipts during thirty years, $6,668,436 
Death Losses during thirty years, . 5,458,419 
Excess of Interestover Death Losses, 1,210,017 


Thus the interest earnings of this Company 
have been nearly a million and a quarter dol- 
lars more than all its losses by death. 

Observe that the securities of the Union Cen- 
tral are the safest that can be obtained. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, O. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN. 2d Vice-President. 
4. 8B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








THE iNDEPENDENT 


A POLICY ,,. nu 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 
1s the simplest and safest 
torm of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 

E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 


21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 
DAivinccess. concasice enncnes $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES.................. 10,941,233 00 
SUR PLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 8O 

Cash “Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 


Capital Stock, all cash.. - $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities : 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Sta 


Dvuntentindesnescogpeventineens 1,806,990 03 
nsettled Losses and other Claims 275,690 13 
N Fd — over Capital and Liabil- 
Pn revijree wepeehtintenessettnee 1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January 1st, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B.R.STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 








1897, 1897. 











Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cae CRORE. 0000000 ceesesesecced $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 

PO ca cncaisasvosdersssscads 4,212,128 37 
Net Surplus....................4.. 2,564,218 76 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 3,564,218 76 
Gress ASSetS...............ccce0e 7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





HOPE LIFE INSURANCE COPIPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


JANUARY Ist, 


ASSETS. 
ne Estate including Company’s Build- 
n 





ri node sadnghindersubsdgemmechiavctrercescce $1,601,647 32 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens.. 2,697,447 52 
Bonds and Stocks owned...... +a 3,515,961 67 
Collateral Loan..............sseseeeeeeeees 400 
Loans to Policy-holders on Company 

Policies assigned as Collateral Securi % 351,601 23 
Premium loans on Policies in force....... 480,911 05 
— — in Banks and Trust Com- 

iciiagaseeepeae scathenvsindndeasadese 170,055 33 

A iY other BBBOBS 5 .cceccccccccccccccccceceece 7,833 


Total Assets admitted by 4 New 


York Insurance Departmen $9,384,857 42 





1897. 


LIABILITIES. 
NGG OR TOTNINB inc cise nse sencccsenscenss $7,858,285 00 
*Reserve on Deferred Dividends.......... 923 


Total as per Certificate of the New 
oa Insurance Department, 4 per 


Mesdaccsocepecnwcntseeten guacedépeses $8,231,208 00 
All oan Liabilities, including losses by 
death in process of fim Dividends 
to Policy-holders not yet due............ __ 117,904 57 
Total Liabilities.............seseeeeeeees ~~ 8,849,112 57 
SUIPlUBS. ......cceeeceecececececceceecereeeees ___ 1,085,744 85 
$9,384,857 42 


* It is not the general practice of Life Insurance Companies to treat this item asa liability. 








An exhaustive examination of the Company’s financial condition as of DECEMBER 318T, 1895, has just been com- 
ree by the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and the report of the Hon. James F. Pierce, Super- 


tendent, is as follows : 


“ ALBANY, December 15th, 1896. 


“T have had submitted to me the report of the Examiner of the Department on an examination of the condi- 
tion and affairs of the Home Life Insurance Kem oe of New York, Mee yey with report of the Hon. Michael 


Coleman, of the appraisement of the property owned by or mortgaged 


the Company. 


“‘ The examination was a verification of the Company’s annual Ratement made to the Department for year 


ending December 81st, 1895, and almost a literal verification of the Com 


any’s figures was found. The report show 


ws 
conclasively that the management of the Company is satisfactory and vor the best interests of the policy-holders.” 





GEO. E. IDE, President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director, 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, Vice-President. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel, 
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A Prophecy and a Plea. 


WHEN Tarquinius Priscus, fifth of 
the kings of Rome, had completed 
his Circus Maximus, and was at the 
height of his power, he was one day 
approached by a Sibyl, who offered 
for sale nine of the sacred books. 
The price demanded, however, seem- 
ed too high, and she was refused. Go- 
ing away she burned three of the 
books, and then returning asked the 
same price forsix, ashad been asked 
for nine. 

Again she was refused, and again 
she retired, burning three more, and 
returning to demand as much for the 
last three as she had originally asked 
for the whole nine. 

Tarquinius, now realizing that the 
books must possess great value or, 
perhaps, led on by a now awakened 
curiosity, purchased them at the price 
required, deeply regretting that he 
had neglected the now lost opportu- 
nity of securing all. And then the 
story goes on to tell us of the great 
value of these tomes, and of the aid 
they gave the king inthe government 
of his people. 

Perhaps it is all a myth, but it none 
the less truly forms an able parable 
on Life Insurance. Opportunities for 
securing insurance in youth allowed 
to pass the number grows less, and 
the value of the remaining chances 
becomes greatly increased. 

With advancing years, premiums 
so advance that many people, at last 
awakened to the value of insurance, 
find to their extreme regret that they 
can afford only one-half or one-third 
the amount of protection which they 
could have carried had they begun 
in earlier life. 

Had Tarquinius refused the books 
once more, he would have lost the 
opportunity of securing any of them. 
Many people solicited to purchase 
Life Insurance, are in the greatest 
danger of losing their last chance of 
obtaining that which is more valu- 
able than any Sibylline volume—a 
policy in The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

Two morals are suggested by our 
story. The first is: Begin as earlyin 
life as possible, and secure the 
largest benefits at the smallest cost. 
Thesecond is: Make the best of what 
opportunities are left. The Sibyl may 
not come to you, but with the nearest 
agent of The Great Company you will 
find the books you need to purchase. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 











ABSETS, Dec. Si, 1896. ........cccccccccececes $25,910,904 3 
EEADELITURGD. 2c ccscccsccssescccececescesees 23,824,955 92 
$2,085,948 91 


All forms of Life and E ndow ment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Pe | yy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 

Wy surance values to which the insured is 

entit ed by Tne Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. - Seo 


AMERICAN 
» FIRE 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 
Cash Capital. ..........c.cccesecscesccssscsesees $500,000 00 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1,560, 056 56 
Surplus over Fall Lia dilitios........cccccccceses 465,734 40 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1897.... $2,525,790 56 
«HOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
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Old and Young. 


A Hymn. 
Arter Reapinc “ Leap Kinpty Licurt.” 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


Leap gently, Lord, and slow, 
For oh my steps are weak, 
And ever as I go, 
Some soothing sentence speak; 
That I may turn my face 
Through doubt’s obscurity 
Toward thine abiding place, 
E’en tho I cannot see. 
For lo, the way is dark; 
Through mist and cloud I grope, 
Save for that fitful spark, 
The little flame of hope. 


Lead gently, Lord, and slow, 
For fear that I may fall; 

I know not where to go 
Unless I hear thy call. 

My fainting soul doth yearn 
For thy green hills afar; 

So let thy mercy burn— 
My greater, guiding star! 


Cuicaco, Int. 


A Step-Mother. 
BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


THE sky wasa pale yellow, with a thin 
haze over it. The sun wasa round ball 
from which no rays streamed. It did 
not appear to give so much light as 
heat. There was no wind; the trees in 
the pasture had that curious look as if 
they wre trying to breathe and could 
not; not a leaf on them moved. Some- 
times a bird flew over the meadow, but 
it soon alighted on the top rail of the 
lane fence, standing with uplifted wings 
and bill slightly open. The brook that 
ran across the lane by the wild apple- 
tree had dwindled into a trickling rill, 
hardly large enough for the few horn- 
pouts and tiny, inch-long fish that lived 
there. 

This brook had a narrow plank bridge 
wide enough for a farm-cart to pass over. 
A farm-cart was on it now, but it was 
not moving; for the horse attached to 
it was standing, its head reached down 
so that it could bite up mouthfuls of the 
grass that was still green here in the 
low land. On the seat of the carta 
girl sat holding the reins loosely, one 
in each hand, as she leaned her elbows 
on her knees and looked vaguely off 
toward the upland pasture. She had 
put her hat in the bottom of the cart 
and thrust her thick hair from her 
forehead. Drops of perspiration stood 
on her face, tho she had not been ex- 
ercising. The horse stamped and 
whisked his tail constantly to frighten 
away the flies. 

How hot it was! Naomi Standish 
pulled a handkerchief from her apron 
pocket and wiped her wet face. As she 
did so a letter fell upon the floor of the 
cart. She looked down at it, then 
pushed it with the toe of her shoe, 
frowning as she did so. 

‘‘Naomi! Hullo! ain’t that you, Na- 
omi ?” 

The voice came from behind, on the 
slope of the orchard. 

Naomi turned, impatiently raising one 
shoulder as she did so. 

««Yes, it’s me,” she answered. 

A tall, thin woman was coming down 
the hill among the apple-trees. She 
had no covering on her head save her 
thick gray hair; she swung a sunbonnet 

in her hand. She climbed the low wail 
that separated the orchard from the 
lane; then she came and rested against 
the wheel of the cart as she fanned her- 
self with her sunbonnet. 

««Qh, ain’t it hot?’’ she said, in a 
pleasant, husky voice. ‘It does seem 


to me that I shall jest famish with the 
"Liab says the newspaper says 


heat, 
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‘continued warm weather’ for to-mor- 
row. I d’know how we can bear it 
much longer. And we sha’n’t have no 
vegetables if it don’t rain.” 

“*No,’’ said Naomi. 

She glanced furtively down at the 
letter. She flung her skirt over it; but 
her companion had seen it. 

‘*Been to the post-office?’’ asked 
Mrs. Burns, with a more eager accent 
in her voice. 

‘*Yes; I carried some corn to the 
grist-mill, and while they were grinding 
it I went to the office.”’ 

‘«T see you’ve got a letter.’’ 

‘s Yes.*’ ; 

Naomi shut her lips rather closely. 

‘‘f hope there ain’t any bad news 
in it.” 

The girl hesitated; then she said: 

‘‘ That depends upon what you call 
bad news.”’ 

‘« Well, I call a death bad news,”’ 
responded Mrs. Burns. 

Naomi gave a short laugh as she 
asked: 

‘* What do you call a marriage ?’’ 

‘*My sakes! what do you mean by 
that?” 

‘* Just as I say. Do you think that’s 
bad news? I don't know, after all, as 
I need to be secret. He didn’t say 
"twas asecret. I s’pose he’s proud ot 
7’ 

She laughed again, and this time the 
bitterness was unmistakable. 

«You ain't talking ’bout your father, 
Naomi Standish ?” 

‘« Who else ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, I declare! I do declare!’’ 

The girl made no reply. A bobolink 
flew up from the meadow, started out in 
a babble of song, then stopped and flew 
down among the willow bushes again. 

Naomi looked about her—over the 
pasture where the heat shimmered, over 
the field of corn, the green meadow. 
She loved it all with a very passion. 

And she and her father had been such 
intimate friends and comrades. She 
could not remember her mother. She 
and her father and the hired man had 
lived there, and she had been about the 
farm helping at chores and light work 
just as if she were a boy. Mrs. Burns 
came in two days every week to wash 
and bake; the rest of the housework 
Naomi did. That was the way things 
had been year after year, and the girl 
had never thought that they could 
change. She was nineteen now. She 
had attended the high school three 
terms. She had done fairly well, but 
she told her father that she would rath- 
er stay at home and drop corn than to 
keep on with the school; so she stayed 
at home. It was lovely to walk along 
the deep furrows turned up by the plow 
and drop the corn, her father coming 
with his hoe, and the odors of the earth 
and of growing grass filling the air. 

Mrs. Burns said ‘‘I declare!’’ again 
after a silence. She added that she 
could be knocked down with a feather; 
but she remained standing, holding to 
the wheel. ‘‘Who is it?” She put 
this question in a whisper, as if some 
one besides Naomi might hear and un- 
derstand. 

‘* He doesn’t mention her name. 
says very little anyway.”’ 

‘I s’pose he did say something, so’t 
you knew what he meant.”’ 

‘“‘Oh yes. I can recite his very 
words. I’ve read them a dozen times 
already. Do you want to hear them ?”’ 

‘*To be sure. I never was more 
’stonished in my life. John Standish 
marryin’ again!’’ 

‘«««T-have met a lady whom I used to 


He 


._ know, when I was a young man,’” be- 
y 


gan Naomi, in a dull voice, ‘‘ ‘and I 
hope you won’t be shocked, Naomi, 
when I tell you I’m going to marry her. 





I know you will love her. But we will 
leave all particulars until I come home, 
which will be in two weeks. I have to 
go on to Pittsfield first, and may be 
kept there a few days.’ ” 

When the girl had finished this quo- 
tation from her letter she turned still 
further toward Mrs. Burns and asked, 
quickly: ‘‘ Who is it that Father used to 
know ?”’ 

‘*You needn’t ask me. I can’t tell 
you,’’ wasthe reply. Mrs. Burns was 
gazing intently before her, as if trying 
to see things invisible. ‘‘John Stan- 
dish came here over twenty years ago. 
His folks used to live round here, you 
know. He brought his wife with him. 
They were just married. He bought 
this farm, the Lesiie farm we always 
called it, and he settled right down and 
has lived here ever since. You know 
what kind of a man he is—word as good 
as his bond—don’t talk much, but the 
kindest heart that ever beat. I remem- 
ber how good he was to us when my 
son Jo was sick ’n died. My husband 
was living then, and he used to say he 
never should torgit how kind John 
Standish was tous. He”— 

The girl in the cart put out one hand 
with a quick motion. 

‘*Don't!’’ she said, in a sharp whis- 
per. ‘‘You make me feel as if Father 
was dead,’’ then, still more sharply, ‘‘I 
guess he might as well be—I guess I’ve 
lost him.’’ 

She curved her arm and bent her 
face down to it. 

The horse dragged the cart a few feet 
further; Mrs. Burns kept by its side 
and grasped the wheel again as soon as 
it ceased revolving. 

«Oh, come now, Naomi!’’ she said, 


soothingly, ‘‘You mustn’t feel so; 
’tain’t right. Mebby you'll like her 
first-rate.” 


‘« Like her!’’ the girl raised her face; 
her eyes were burning. ‘‘I hate her! 
Oh, you needn’t look so shocked. I’ve 
got a right to hate her, and I’m going 
to. Father and I were so happy here 
together. I don’t see how he could 
want to change. And I’ve been de- 
ceived in him all the time; I s’ pose he 
wasn’t really happy, after all; but I 
was. And now it’s all done with.’’ 

Naomi drew one arm through the 
loop of the reins. She pushed back her 
hair again from her face. Then she 
leaned forward nearer her companion. 

‘Mrs. Burns,’’ she said, solemnly, 
‘I wish you'd tell me one thing.”’ 

She paused. 

‘‘Well,’’ responded Mrs. Burns; but 
she moved uneasily. 

‘«What kind of a woman was my 
mother? You were acquainted with 
her, weren't you ?”’ 

“Of course—that is, I can’t say I 
was real well acquainted with her, but 
we were neighbors, you know. She 
was one of them kind that’s so pretty it 
seems as if they hadn’t ought to do any 
hard work.”’ 

‘Then if she was pretty of course 
Father loved her. I’ve heard that men 
love pretty faces.” 

There was a curious and pathetic 
pretense of worldly wisdom in the girl’s 
manner as she spoke. She looked off 
toward the pasture. A thin, broad 
column of smoke was rising from some- 
where beyond the hill; it hovered, 
slowly diffusing itself into the already 
hazy atmosphere. . 

‘¢The North Gridley woods are still 
burning,’’ said Naomi, absently. 

‘«Yes,’’ returned Mrs. Burns, ‘‘ Liab’s 
gone over there. He said ’twastoo hot 
to work, so he harnessed the colt into 
the gig and started.”’ 

But Naomi wasn’t listening. She 
turned again toward her companion 

and asked, abruptly: - 
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“« Mrs, 
Mother ?”’ 

‘Why, child, of course he did, else 
why should he marry her ?” 

«Oh, you needn’t talk like that! 
Folks marry when they don’t love; you 
know they do.”’ 

‘*I don’t believe your father was that 
kind of a man. But you needn’t ask 
me. He was just as kind to Florry— 
we all called her Florry—as he could 
be. I never shall forget how he looked 
when he stood by the casket that day 
of the funeral. He had you in his 
arms. You were crying so the nurse 
couldn’t hush you. So your father 
went and got you. You were ten 
months old. You stopped crying. She 
died of quick consumption. How long 
ago it does: seem!—’n’ yet, in another 
way, it don’t Seem any time at all.” 

The speaker drew a deep breath. 

‘You may say anything you please,”’ 
cried Naomi, suddenly; ‘‘you can’t 
make me believe he loved my mother, 
even if she was pretty.”’ 

‘« Why, how you talk!’’ 

‘‘I don’t care; if he had loved her 
he wouldn’t be marrying again. You 
needn't tell me! Poor Mother! Poor 
little Mother!”’ 

Naomi sobbed; but she strangled the 
next sob sternly. Thé excitement into 
which her father’s letter had thrown 
her seemed to be rising instead of sub- 
siding. And the girl felt as if the heat 
made everything more unbearable. 

‘I guess if you live ’s long’s I have,” 
said Mrs. Burns, ‘‘ you'll find that men 
ain’t so romantic as to think they can’t 
care for more thanone woman. I ain’t 
going to say how much John Standish 
loved Florry, but I do say that she 
worshiped him—she jest fairly did wor- 
ship him. I don’t believe in settin’ so 
much store by men and lettin’ them 
know it. ’Tain’t good for ’em. Human 
nature can’t bear idolizin’; I don’t 
know’s it ever injured John any; but 
then she died before he could take much 
hurt from it.” 

‘«Poor little Mother!’’ softly cried 
Naomi again. ‘‘I’m sure she’d be glad 
she died if she could see what’s happen- 
ing now.”’ ; 

The girl gathered up the reins. Mrs. 
Burns stepped back from the wheel. 

‘‘That ain’t the way to look at it, 
Naomi; and when you're older, you'll 
see ‘tain’t. Folks love more’n once; 
that is, some folks do, and it ain’t noth- 
ing against ’em if they do.’’ 


Burns, did Father love 


“** They never loved 
Who dream that they loved once,’”’ 


quoted Naomi, with a kind of high 
solemnity. 

Mrs, Burns stared an instant in si- 
lence. Then her eyes wandered off to- 
ward the pasture again. 

‘I should say that fire was spread- 
ing,’’ she exclaimed. ‘You never 
know when such fires’ll stop. I wish 
’Liab hadn’t gone over.”’ 

Naomi’s eyes followed those of the 
elder woman; but they followed with no 
interest in them. Why should she care 
now for forest fires? 

She pulled the horse’s head about, 
and he walked on up toward the barn. 
Mrs. Burns moved slowly through the 
orchard. She turned her head many 
times that she might see again that fig- 
ure in the farm-cart. 

«¢T must own I’m real sorry for her,”’ 
she said aloud, ‘‘ and likely ’s not John 
Standish is goin’ to make a fool of him- 
self;and as for his loving Florry, I never 
could make out whether he was what 
you call in love with her or not. But I 
don’t know whether I believe in being 
in love; it don’t seem to amount to 
much, somehow, after a little. How 
awful hot ’tis!’’ 
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Naomi unharnessed the horse and 


left him loose in the lane. She stood 
hesitating a moment; then she walked 
on up to the brow of the pasture turn- 
ing to the right, going through huckle- 
berry and juniper bushes. How hot it 
' was! Naomi’s face was white, and a 
dew of sweat stood upon her forehead 
and upper lip. But she was not think- 
ing of the heat. 

Presently she came to a place sur- 
rounded by a picket-fence that had 
once been painted white. Within this 
inclosure was a thick growth of coarse 
grass. There were gravestones here, 
more than a score of them, some old 
and slate-colored and slanting away 
from their positions, some newer and 
shining a ghastly white. This was the 
Standish ‘‘family lot.” It was usually 
wind-swept on this hill, but now 
the pine-trees growing there did not 
even sigh, 

Naomi unhooked the rusty hook of 
the gate,and as it creaked back she 
shuddered. But she did not shudder 
as she walked through the grass and 
listened to the swish of it against her 
feet. 

It was years since she had been here; 
not since she was a little girl when her 
father had led her up. They had 
stopped before a stone on which were 
cut the words: 

‘* Florence, beloved wife of John Stan- 
dish. Died August 4th, 1873, aged 22 


yrs. 


She paused before this stone now; 
she knelt down by it and leaned her 
hands against its cool surface. She 
was gazing at the lettering—‘‘aged 
22 yrs.” 

She had never had it come home to 
her before that hcr mother was young 


—why, she was only three years older’ 


than she herself was. And she had 
loved her husband—‘‘ worshiped him!’’ 
and now he was going to marry again; 
he had not cared, after all. 

Suddenly Naomi’s eyes stung, her 
throat contracted, and she began to cry 
violently. She sank down in the long, 
dry grass, and leaned more heavily on 
the stone that marked the resting-place 
of Florence, beloved wife of John 
Standish. 

Naomi did not know whether she was 
crying for her mother or father; she felt 
as if she had lost them both. She was 
vaguely conscious of a kind of luxury 
of grief, even in her real pain. 

At last she rose and went through 
the gate, carefully pushing the hook 
into its staple; she cried softly as she 
walked home. ' 

When she and Mr. Doane, the hired 
man, ate supper that night in the long 
kitchen, not even having tea because 
of the dreadful heat, she could hardly 
force herself to listen to his talk of the 
fire, She had other things to think of. 

For the next few days Naomi went 
about her work in a kind of daze, She 
thought of nothing but her father’s let- 
ter. She read it over and over. 

He had asked her to write to him at 
Pittsfield, and she obeyed. She told 
him about the great heat, which still 
continued; about the forest fires; the 
drouth; and how the young Holstein 
cow was shrinking in her milk, and 
Jim Doane feared she had eaten some- 
thing bad. She informed her father 
that she was canning a lot of huckle- 
berries, because he liked them. But 
she wrote not a word concerning the 
contemplated marriage. She knew this 
omission would hurt him, and she was 
glad to know it. Wasn't she herself 
hurt deeply ? 

There were many moments when she 
‘‘could not believe it.” She tried to 
waken out of a baddream. Mrs. Burns 
came over, and inquired if Naomi ‘‘ had 
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heard nothing more?’ and Naomi 
shook her head. 

Once when she had responded in this 
mute way the girl added, ‘‘I sha’n’t 
stay here—I sha’n’t!’’ 

“‘T wouldn’t talk so, if I was you,” 
remarked Mrs. Burns. <‘’Tain’t right; 
and ’tain’t fair. Your father ain’t an 
old. man—he’s barely forty-five. Don’t 
you think he has a right to order his life 
as it suits him, so long as he don't do 
wrong? You must look at it all 
round.”’ 

Naomi gazed in surprised silence at 
her companion, then she turned away. 

“‘It’s easy enough for you to talk 
like that,’’ she said, finally. What did 
Mrs. Burns know about things? 

It was toward night of that day that 
Naomi harnessed the horse into the old 
Goddard buggy. She had decided that 
she would go over toward North Grid- 
ley; many people had driven there to 
see the devastation wrought by the 
fire which was still burning, but further 
toward the south. Two or three times 
it was thought that it had been con- 
quered; but there had been no rain, and 
it had broken out again. 

Altho Naomi felt the gloom and de- 
pression that settled over the commu- 
nity, her own personal cloud was 
deeper still. She could think of noth- 
ing else. The weather had grown cool, 
then warm again, and still it did not 
rain. Clouds rose blackly in the west; 
but they floated off, leaving the sky a 
limpid, unrelenting blue. 

Naomi sat back against the faded 
drab seat of the buggy, gazing straight 
ahead of her. In less than a week her 
father would be at home. Perhaps he 
would marry directly. She seemed to 
remember that she had heard that wid- 
owers never went through long court- 
ships. 

The horse had come to four corners, 
and he hesitated. Moved by a sudden 
impulse, Naomi turned him into the 
road that led to Farnham depot, from 
whence the stage came morning and 
night to the town where she lived. 

In Farnham were bonnet and hat fac- 
tories. They employed girls. She had 
always pitied girls who worked in those 
factories; but she would make applica- 
tion. Anything was better than living 
at home now—anything! 

The animal trotted slowly along. 
The smoke thickened. When the wind 
had gone to the north the fire had 
swept with it. Hundreds of men were 
out. At any other time Naomi would 
have been greatly excited; now she 
cared very little. The pungent odor 
made her cough, She wondered if the 
fire was really near. She fancied that 
she could feel the heat of it. 

At a curve in the road she came sud- 
denly upon a thick smoke. It was 
nearly time for the stage. She heard 
horse’s feet coming at a gallop over 
the dry, hard road. Presently the 
horse was in sight; a man was on him, 
lying forward as he sat. The next mo- 
ment Naomi cried out: 

«Why, ‘Liab Burns, is that you? 
What’s the matter ?” 

The man in his shirt-sleeves, half 
pulled in his horse as he lifted his face, 
which was red eyed and encircled with 
black, 

‘‘Matter enough. Stage horses 
frightened by the fire—stage tipped 
over — passenger hurt —doctor’s at 
Cap’n Blake’s on the east road. I’m 
after him. You'd better go right 
back,”’ 

‘Liab galloped on. Naomi sat a 
moment apparently listening to the 
sound. She coughed again asa wave 
of smoke enveloped buggy and horse, 
Then she reached forward and flour- 
ished the whip over the animal’s back; 


he broke into a canter in the direction 
from which ’Liab had just come. She 
wasn’t going to turn back. 

It was a quarter of an hour before 
the horse stopped suddenly and sheered 
away, turning the buggy sharply. He 
flung up his head and snorted. 

There had been woods on both sides 
of the way ahead; now there were black 
and smoking skeletons, with here and 
there a tongue of flame. But the fire 
had swept on, and Naomi could see it 
down a hill at her right so near that 
tho the wind was blowing from her, she 
could feel the heat. And in front was 
the great yellow stage with one wheel 
broken down, and no horses attached 
to it. ‘Liab had been riding one of 
these horses. 

Naomi turned her own horse entirely 
about, drove a short distance, and then 
hitched him carefully to a fence. She 
hurried back. She had a sudden and 
strong fear that her father had been in 
the stage, tho she was not expecting 
him now. j 

There were two or three men stand- 
ing about. Naomi ran. 

‘Is Father here ?’’ she asked, breath- 
lessly. 

The driver, who was rolling up his 
coat to put under the head of a man 
who lay on the ground, turned quickly 
as he heard the question. 

‘‘Who in thunder are you?—oh, 
Naomi Standish. No; your father ain’t 
here. Didn’t have but four passengers, 
anyway.” 

He stooped and adjusted the pillow 
he had made. 

As he rose to an upright position he 
asked of the girl: 

«I say, you didn’t walk, did you?”’ 

‘Ne, 

‘« That’s lucky. Mebby you c’n take 
this Jady here—got a rib broke, or 
something; take her home for a spell. 
She ain’t hurt much, I guess.” 

He went toward the other side of the 
road where a figure sat leaning against 
a big rock among some trampled 
brakes, 

Naomi advanced. 

‘«My horse didn’t want to come any 
further,’’ she said. 

She paused in front of a woman who 
was dressed in gray, and whose ruined 
bonnet and parasol were lying beside 
her. 

The stranger met the girl’s eye with 
a deprecating smile. 

‘¢T suppose you can’t walk,’’ said 
Naomi, prepossessed by that smile. 

‘*Why do you think that ?’’ 

‘« Because—why should 
there?’ 

*«Oh, I’m sitting here because there 
seemed to be no reason for my walking 
about.” 

‘‘Then, perhaps, you can go to the 
buggy ?” 

«Tf it isn’t far, I certainly can.” 

Naomi extended her hand. It was 
grasped tightly, and the lady rose. 

‘«Let us take my poor bonnet,’’ she 
said. Then she laughed slightly. <I 
thought I was rather fine in that bon- 
net when I left home; but I shall never 
be fine in it again.”’ 

The two walked slowly. The stran- 
ger took Naomi’s arm and leaned upon 
it. She was not young, perhaps she 
was forty. She had afresh, kindly face, 
with eyes of remarkable good will. 

‘I Jaugh,’’ she said, apologetically; 
“for if I didn’t I might cry. I: is 
rather exciting to drive so near a great 
fire and then be thrown out almost 
into it. They saidthe driver ought to 
have gone round some other way, and 
not have risked coming here.” 

‘‘Through the south village, I sup- 
pose,” responded Naomi. ‘That's 
three miles further,”’ 
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‘* But safer.” 

The girl helped her companion into 
the buggy, 

“If you have friends near, I'll carry 
you to them,”’ she said. 

««No, I haven’t any,” was the reply. 
«You may take me to the nearest 
hotel.”’ 

Naomi drove on in silence for a 
while. Two or three times she glanced 
at the face beside her. Perhaps as a 
result of these glances she said, at 
last: 

«‘T should like to have you stop at 
my house. Father is away just now’— 
here the fresh young voice became bit- 
ter—‘‘but I think you could be com- 
fortable until you wanted to go.”’ 

The lady turned impulsively toward 
the girl; she put out her hand, then 
drew it quickly back. 

«« And I should like to stop with you 
for a little,’’ she said, simply. ‘I 
don’t think I’m hurt seriously, only 
bruised and shaken up. Perhaps you'll 
let me stay two days.” 

“‘Oh yes,” hastily and cordially; 
‘longer if you will.” 

Naomi could not tell how it hap- 
pened, but that evening, sitting on the 
back stoop with her. guest, sometimes 
listening to the whippoorwills, she 
told her about her father’s intended 
marriage, and how she had decided 
that she couldn’t stay at home. She 
had been on her way to Farnham to get 
a place in the straw shop, and she 
should go again. 

‘*No, I can’t bear it—I can’t,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘to have some one come be- 
tween me and Father! You don’t know 
how intimate we’ve been. You don't 
know how I love him. And I hate her 
—I hate her!’’ ; 

There was silence after this fora long 
time—for so long atime that Naomi 
moved so that she might look at Miss 
Raines. There was a moon behind the 
haze, still it was not very light on the 
porch. Miss Raines sat without motion. 
She had a shawl drawn about her, and 
was leaning far back in the rocker Na- 
omi had brought out for her. There 
was something impressive in her immo- 
bility. 

Naomi, for some reason, began to 
grow more excited. Her heart beat 
confusedly. ° 

Without moving her head or looking 
at her companion, Miss Raines said: 
‘‘T’m going to tell you something.”’ 

Naomi came nearer. 

‘‘T was on my way to you. 
coming to see you.” 

‘What ?”’ said the girl, breathlessly; 
‘*Me?” 

“Yes, I felt that I must see you— 
Naomi, I love your father—I loved him 
before you were born; and I expected 
to. marry him. But something hap- 
pened. He told me a few days ago 
that he had loved me all that time, too, 
Now, dear child’’— here the speaker 
caught the girl’s hands and held’ them 
close—‘‘aren’t you willing that he and 
I should be happy together, and won’t 
you be happy with us? Hush! Don’t 
speak yet. Ever since John left methe 
other day I’ve felt as if I must see yon. 
Somehow it seemed to me that I ought 
to see you. I knew it would be dread- 
ful to you to have me come here first as 
your father’s wife. John said that you 
would be sure to love me’’—here the 
eager voice trembled a little—‘‘but I 
didn’t think he knew; I didn’t think he 
could know. When I heard the stage- 
driver call you Naomi Standish I hardly 
dared to look at you. But you had 
such a sweet voice when you came and 
spoke to me that I hoped—Naomi, are 
you really going to hate me ?” 

The girl had risen to her feet before 
this question came. She hurriedly 
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walked down off the stoop, then as 
hurriedly came back again; she stood 
before Miss Raines. 

‘«Tt’s all so strange,’’ she stammered; 
‘*but somehow it doesn’t seem as if I 
could possibly hate you.” 

She wondered why she should begin 
to cry when she had said this. 


RockLanp, Mass. 


Bedtime. 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 





Goop-NIGHT, dear Day! you’re tired, I 
know, 

You've had so very farto go. 

And now you lay your cheek sored 

On white snow-pillows for your bed. 


That one clear star shall be your light 
To watch above you allthe night; 
Just like the little lamp-light spark 
That drives away the nursery dark. 


The moon will tuck youinto bed, 

Those bright clouds are the prayers you 
said, 

And hurrying on to God they go 

Like prayers of children here below. 


When night is over, up you'll get, 

To see if I have wakened yet. 

But I’m in Dreamland many a mile; 

You'll have to play alone awhile! 
Gren Rincg, N. 3. 


A Client of “Good Saint 
Anne.” 


BY JOHN J. A’ BECKET. 





THERE was a crash, and as Mrs. 
Gowan pulled her red arms out of the 
wash-tub and with a quick sigh of im- 
patience was starting for the other 
room, Tommy, shrouded in a thin veil 
of guilt, appeared on the threshold. 

‘* The pitcher broke,’’ he said, shame- 
facedly. 

It was the last straw, and Mrs. Gowan 
boasted no stronger back than a camel. 
She was a little, nervous, quick-tem- 
pered woman, tho good as gold, and 
everything had gone wrong that Fri- 
day. The weather to begin with—hot 
was no name for it. The humidity was 
record-breaking, and the mercury in 
thermometers had begun a reckless 
climb to the top of the tube early in the 
morning. 

Mr. Gowan was lying on the bed in the 
énd room with his arm in splints; he had 
broken it three weeks azo. The baby, 
with small red spots, like pin-pricks, all 
over its diminutive frame, was doubling 
up its soft fists and twisting its scraggy 
little legs in writhing dissatisfaction 
with the condition of things on this 
planet. The agent had called two 
days before and breathed heavy threats 
of eviction if the rent was not ready that 
Friday—and the rent wasn’t ready! 

Mrs. Gowan had taken in a large 
wash that week, and was working like 
a beaver to wring the money out of the 
soiled linen. During her husband’s 
illness, the tiny ‘‘rainy-day’’ hoard, 
which she had kept in the corner of the 
black wooden trunk. had melted away. 
She had heroically taken a_ nickel 
from the thirty cents which constituted 
the entire surplus in the Gowan treas- 
ury that trouble-vexed Friday morning 
and had bought two lemons with which 
to compound a cooling drink for her 
feverish man. The German saloon- 
keeper on the corner, who spoke broken 
English, but who did good with a per- 
fect accent, had given her three or 
four pieces of ice; and tho the lemonade 
had been richer in water than anything 
else, Mr. Gowan had taken a draft 
of it when it was well cooled by the ice 
with a sigh of enthusiastic relish, that 
sent his wife back to the tub with new 
vigor. 
Now, while the poor woman, what 
with the water she was washing in, the 
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humidity in the air, and the rills of 
perspiration which were making a wa- 
ter-shed of her thin frame, was as near- 
ly like a Nereid as a New York work- 
ingman’s wife could become, Tommy 
had upset and broken the pitcher of 
lemonade, and the board floor was suck- 
ing up that precious drink! 

Despite the thoroughly contrite air 
of Tommy when his chunky frame and 
round face took on this unwonted guise 
of a penitent, Mrs. Gowan, in the hot 
wave of anger that swept over her at 
this crowning calamity, did not let any 
leaven of delay temper her justice, but 
administered two brisk boxes on the 
ear to her culprit seven-year old. 

‘*To go climbin’ round and upsettin’ 
your poor, hot father's coolin’ dhrink, 
you bad boy!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘’Nd 
me wearin’ myself to the bone to kape 
a roof over yer head. ‘Twould rile a 
saint. Can’t yer be any help instid of 
makin’ things worse ?”’ 

Tommy, who had simply pulled in his 
closely-cropped, bullet head, under 
the stroke of the maternal hand, like a 
snail that has its horns touched, was 
keenly abashed at being rated as a de- 
linquent in this hour of family distress. 

‘‘ What shall I do wid him!’ said 
Mrs. Gowan, as if apostrophizing the 
world at large. ‘‘ He crawlin’ round 

loike a Haarlim goat and me wid no 
time to kape an eye on him!”’ 

In casting her eyeupwardasif insearch 
of inspiration the good woman found it. 
On the wall was pinned a cheap print 
in black and white of the good Saint 
Anne, mother of the mother of the 
Lord, with her daughter at her knee. 

‘«De yer want to be some help, or do 
yer want to kill your fatner and me 
wid workin’ for yer?’ she demanded of 
the stricken Tommy. He, regarding 

this pertinent inquiry of his toiling 
mamma as offering opportunity to re- 
trieve a blasted career, sidled up to her 
and said meekly: ‘‘ What c’n I do?” 

‘“‘Do yer see that picture of the 
Blessed Saint Anne and her little girl, 
the Virgin Mary?’’ Mrs. Gowan re- 
turned, taking her son by the chin and 
tilting his head at an angle which 
brought his round, bright eyes to bear 
onthe print. <‘‘ Shure, ¢iat¢ was a little 
gurrul that was wzvver afther givin’ her 
mother any throuble at all; ’nd yer’d 
be well to imitate her. Do yer know 
where yer goto church wid me ivery 
Sunday? Are yer able to find yer way 
there by yersilf? Thin listen! Go 
there ’nd ask the Blessed Anne to help 
us; fer if the Lord doesn’t there’s none 
that will, Can yer go there widout 
bein’ run over wid a cable-car ‘nd 
addin’ more throuble? Thin off wid ye 
*nd don’t be gone longer than a quarter 
of an hour, ’nd don’t shtop to play wid 
boys on the shtreet.. G’on, ’nd show 
yer can be a man ” 

The East Side up-town cross street 
where stood the modest little church in 
which the ‘‘ good Saint Anne” had her 
business office, so to speak, was only a 
few blocks away, and Tommy knew the 
path to it well. So he trotted gravely 
along on his pilgrimage of expiation 
and mission of impetration. He reso- 
lutely held in check his desire to stop 
and look at the street boys playing 

“cat,” an artless game in which a 
small stick, pointed at both ends, is 
cracked sharply on one of these ends 
and as it rises in the air is struck at by 
the player. If it puts out the eye of a 
passer-by that is an accident of the 
game to which no ‘‘sporty” pedestrian 
should object. 

When Tommy got tothe little church 
to which the maimed and ill and heart- 
worn swarm with simple faith in 
‘good Saint Anne,” he founda number 

of fellow-pilgrims within its narrow 





limits. Many of them were babies. 
Their mothers or elder sisters held 
them toward the relic that they might 
kiss it, and if the small, round, downy 
red-heads only bobbed aimlessly over it, 
they were doubtless credited with a 
good intention and somebody reaped 
reward. 

In one corner was an eloquent but 
not very picturesque stock of crutches 
and other aids to crippled humanity 
which the sweet patronage of ‘‘ good 
Saint Anne’’ had turned into useless 
timber for the sufferers, by healing the 
ills which they had subserved. 

Tommy had a vague idea of what he 
was todo. He tried to reach the holy- 
water, and, failing, made a careful but 
majestic sign of the cross on himself 
with a dry hand. Then he slowly drift- 
ed up the aisle. 

Near the sanctuary railing he reached 
the term of his pious wandering more 
effectually than he had hoped. So he 
plumped down on his sturdy knees 
right in the aisle and waited. A sweet- 
faced lady, with lovely gray hair simply 
brushed back from her benign face, was 
kneeling there, her soft eyes raised 
toward the altar. She was dressed in 
black. Her arm encircled the waist of 
a little girl about ten years old who was 
kneeling at her side. The child hada 
thin, spirituelle look, with her dreamy 
blue eyes and flaxen hair. 

After a few moments, constrained 
perchance by Tommy’s fixed and un- 
wavering gaze, the lady turned her head 
slowly, and saw the small, chunky 
figure, so bolt-upright that it seemed to 
be sawed off at the knees, regarding 
her with round-eyed awe. She glanced 
instinctively at her left to see if a 
‘«Station of the Cross” was on the 
wall, as the small devotee in the aisle 
had the air of being engaged in that 
pious exercise. But there was none. 
So she looked back and saw the little 
boy's eyes still fixed on her with tense 
devotion. As she was looking at him 
in pleasant wonder, his lips moved and 
in perfectly audible tones Tommy said: 
‘«Saint Anne, Pray for us!” 

The whole thing flashed on the lady 
in atwinkling. She was about to direct 
the boy’s mistaken piety toward its 
legitimate object, when a better way of 
rectifying his beautiful blunder sug- 
gested itself. Bending gently toward 
him she said, softly: ‘‘Can I do any- 
thing for you, little boy ?’’ 

‘‘Father’s broke his arm, Mother’s 
washin’ for the rent money, ’nd I broke 
the pitcher ’nd spilt all the lemonade.’’ 

Tommy delivered himself of this suc- 
cinct presentation of the family woes in 
a firm, husky voice, unwincingly, his 
eyes still riveted on the sweet face 
above him. Naturally, the main point 
was to let the Saint know their needs. 
She had only to knowthem. Tommy 
had no doubt of her good will, for she 
would never have shown such a per- 
sonal interest had she not meant to 
minister to their wants as soon as her 
mind was enlightened on them. He had 
heroically included his own, albeit 
modest, contribution to the disasters of 
his family, for Tommy felt there was an 
element of culpability in this which did 
not exist in the other items. 

‘‘Do you live near here?’’ asked the 
Lady, after a slight pause. 

«‘Yes,’’ replied Tommy. He rose 
from his knees and stood expectantly on 
his stocky legs. He had artlessly con- 
cluded the ‘‘ good Saint Anne ” was gu- 
ing personally to conduct this minis- 
tration of helpfulness. Which is just 
what that dear Saint’s representative 
had decided to do. 

She bent her head for a moment in 
prayer, then rose and, clasping the hand 
of the little girl, they both followed 
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Tommy, who, with a humility that was 
totally obscured, to mortal eyes, stalked 
in front of them as stiffly asa grena- 
dier. 

There was no conversation on the 
way. Down Third Avenue to the cross 
street where he lived, down that till 
they reached the prosaic tenement- 
house where the Gowans existed with 
fifteen other families, up four dark 
flights of stairs, which the ‘‘ Good Saint 
Anne” and her daughter took slowly 
as behooved a saint visiting the top 
floor of a New York tenement-house, 
and Tommy pushed open the kitchen 
door, revealing his worn mother still in 
the hot thraldom of the wash. 

‘Here she is,’’ said Tommy, with 
brusque reverence. 

‘‘Who? What do yer mean?’’ asked 
his mother, wondering if the heat and 
early piety had set Tommy’s brain 
wrong. But at that moment the vision 
of the sweet-faced lady, with her gray 
hair and soft, sympathetic eyes, hold- 
ing the hand of the serious, golden- 
haired child, appeared before her. 

«*Saint Anne,’’ said Tommy, like the 
Court Chamberlain announcing a noble 
arrival. 

It really looked so much like it, even 
to Mrs. Gowan, who in her most ardent 
moments of faith, never looked for any 
but invisible. communion’ with the 
blessed saints, that she clutched the 
edge of the tub with her parboiled hand 
and felt her knee-joints instinctively 
relax. The visitor's sweet but sad 
smile would not have dispelled the be- 
lief had not the lady hastened to say: 
‘Your little boy has brought me here 
thinking Iam Saint Anne. Iam only 
a client of hers, but came, thinking I 
might do for you what you want of the 
dear saint. It will still be Saint Anne 
who does it.” 

Mrs. Gowan hastened to place a chair 
for the gentle visitor, and, without any 
amplification, told of the distress which 
had fallen upon them and of the im- 
pending visit of the agent. 

‘«Shure, he’s not half as hard as he 
seems,’’ Mrs. Gowan hastened to add. 
**It’s the landJord who kapes him up 
tosuch doin’s.° I don’t think he’d put 
my poor man wid his arrum in shplints 
out on the sidewalk. The loike o’ this 
nivver happened whin he was well ’nd 
had his stringth, ma’am,’’ she said, 
quickly, with fine, wifely pride; ‘‘’nd 
only for the scorchin’, broilin’ weather, 
I cud do the washin’ intime.”’ 

‘«Well,’’ replied the lady, whose 
sympathetic face had showed her in- 
terest in Mrs. Gowan’s_ statement, 
‘‘Saint Anne has evidently sent me 
here and so everything is beautifully 
clear. You do not know how hard it 
is even for those who want to help 
others to know how to do it. We all 
have our troubles. They are simply 
different in kind, that is all. Saint 
Anne has shown her tender goodness 
toward this little girl of mine, who once 
suffered so from a weakness of her 
spine that she was bed-ridden. I was 
asking her to help a dear friend of mine, 
a woman of high social position and 
enormous wealth, who is in a sanitarium 
through mental trouble over religious 
doubts. I had promised dear Saint 
Anne that if she would only obtain for 
me light to know some good that I 
could do that might be accepted for this 
friend’s relief, I would thankfully do it. 
And just then I turned my head and 
there was the answer to my prayer, 
your little boy who honored me _ by 
thinking I was Saint Anne. 

‘*So you see,’’ the lady went on, 
with her sweet, slow smile, ‘‘there is 
no doubt but that she has sent me here 
to do all I can to assist you; and I mean 
todo it. Now, tell me just what you 
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want. But first,” shecontinued, draw- 
ing out her pocket-book, *‘I know of 
one thing that is needed and we will 
attend to that at once. This young 
man—how healthy he is, and that is a 
blessing isn’t it?” Mrs. Gowan pursed 
her lips a little, softened tho she was 
toward Tommy, as she recalled the 
“blessing” his healthfulness had lately 
proved in the matter of the precious 
lemonade. 

«‘Well,’’ continued the lady, ‘‘he 
told me in a very nice way about his 
misfortune with his father’s lemonade. 
So he had better take this dollar and 
go right out and buy a dozen nice 
lemons; and I know he'll get the kind 
with the thin skins, they are so much 
juicier. 
sugar and some cracked ice. Then he 
will feel restored to his proper frame’ of 
mind, and the lemonade can be making 
while we find out about the other things. 
There, trot off, my little man, and show 
us what a good judge of lemons you 
are.” 

‘«Shure,” exclaimed Mrs. Gowan, 
with a quick movement of the corner of 
her apron to the corner of her eye, 
where some soap-suds may have got, for 
she was not one of the crying kind, 
‘‘that’s the very thing I’d rather have 
had yer do first, ma’am. For my poor 
man’s in there broilin’ like the Blessed 
Lawrence, ’nd not able to move his 
arrum; ‘nd he needs a dhrop o’ coolin’ 
dhrink, or he'll fret himself away from 
gettin’ well. Butto think if the boy 
hadn’t shpilt the lemonade wid clam- 
berin’ round ristively, I wudn’t hav sint 
him to pray to Saint Anne, ’nd you'd 
niver hav known about usat all.” 

In fact, that thin lemonade poured 
out on the fluor through Tommy’s ram- 
pant activity, proved a small stream of 
Pactolus which wafted the client of 
‘good Saint Anne” to the Gowans’ 
door. 


New York Ciry, 


Learn by Heart. 


[THis department was opened the first issue of 
last August; and early in January we printed lists 
of those who had learned by heart all of the poems 
that had then been published. We shall be glad to 
receive the names of such of our readers as have 
learned and can now repeat all the selections printed 
since the first of January, asa year of ‘‘ Learn by 
Heart ”’ closes with this issue. ] 


Life! I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and I must part; 
And when, or how, cr where we met 
I own to me’s a secret yet. 


Life! we’ve been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather; 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear— 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear;— 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not Good-night,—but in some bright- 
er clime 
Bid me Good-morning. 
—ANNA LATITIA BARBAULD, 
1742-1825. 


Pebbles. 


Ada; ‘‘Why does Clara speak of 
George as her intended?. Are they en- 





gaged?” Alice: ‘‘No; but she intends 
they shall be.’’— 77t-Bits. 

...‘*Where’s your husband? I never 
see him now.’’ ‘‘ Oh, he’s home with the 
rheumatism.” ‘‘ Is he doing anything for 
it?’ ‘‘Yes; limping.’’— Yonkers States- 
man. 


....Out of the Mouths of Babes.— 
Mother (angrily): ‘‘ Ethel, if you don’t sit 
still I’ll punish you. Why can’t you be 
patient ?’’ Z£thel: ‘‘’Cause I ’spects it’s 
just as hard for me to be patient, Mam- 
ma, as it is for you.” —Zxchange. 


....A North Carolina Obituary is said 
to read as follows: 


He left ten children and a wife 
Wnaen Death, the tyrant, sought him; 
Made moonshine liquor all his life, 
And the Government never caught him. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


....From Our Rural Exchange.— 
Jim Spriggins’ old gray mare is dead, 
Our band’s a new base drum. 
The wind blew dowa the tavern shed, 
Al Fisher sprained his thumb. 





And a pound of granulated . 


They’ve put a padlock on the pound, 
The measles has broke out; 

Aunt Wilkins’ missing cat is found, 
’*Squire Eckles has the gout. 


Trout bit uncommon good last week, 
A hornet stung Bob Jones; 

The Town Hall roof has sprung a leak, 
Zeb Lyman’s carting stones. 


The dominie’s donation met 
Last night at Widder Paynes’, 
Syd Grimes is dead; we’ll gladly sit 
Up with his dear remains. 


Hank Jackson has a rooster he 
Will sell; he says he’s game; 
Subscription price two dollars, we 
Take produce for the same. 
—Boston Courier. 


..-An Ode to Blindness.— 

[‘‘ The New York Sun,’’ under its as- 
sertive motto ‘‘ If you see it in the Suz it’s 
so,” has recently published numerous 
cable dispatches contending that Eng- 
land’s Queen is totally blind. Such im- 
aginative journalism merits recognition 
in some way.] 

The Prince he bared his noble head, and 
knelt before the Queen; 

He gazed into her downcast eyes, with 
melancholy mien. 

‘Oh! Mother mine,” the Prince began, 
“Victoria, the Great ’— 

(He paused, 'twason his lips to say, ‘Why 

don’t you abdicate ?’’)— 

‘Our cousins from across the pond, they 
say your eyes are dim.” 

Her Majesty said not a word, but sternly 

looked at him. 

‘* They sav I’m blind ?—it cannot be; but 
ho! the guards, away! 

Fetch me the Sun, the morning Sum, the 
Sun that came to-day.”’ 

And straightway Wales he scampered off, 
and straightway he returned. 

He made such haste that all the folks were 
very much concerned. 

The Queen she grabbed the paper up—the 
Prince he cried: ‘* But hold! 

Dear Mother, you have not your specs; I 
pray thee, not so bold.” 

Disdainfully she shook her head, “I cannot 
wait,’’ she cried, 

And then her Uncle Dana’s sheet she critic- 
ally eyed. 

When suddenly she gave a sob, and bowed 
her head quite low, 

“T ‘see it in the Sun,’’’ she said, ‘‘alas! I 
fear ‘it’s so.’”’ 

—Life. 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during July the following prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—‘ National E pics,”’ by Kate 
Milner Rabb. 

SECOND PrizE.—‘ The Forge in the For- 
est,”’ by Charles G. D. Roberts. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ Book and Heart,’’ by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

FourtH Prize.—‘* Nature in a City 
Yard,” by Charles M. Skinner. 

Answers will be printed two weeks atter 
the puzzles. 

No weekly prizes for solving the puzzles 
will be offered during July. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





PROGRESSIVE WoRD PUZZLE. 
All of the words described, excepting the 
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ble of the first word is used as the first syl- 
lable of the second word; the last syllable 
of the second word is used as the first syl- 
lable of the third, and so on. 

1, End; 2, an unjust lender; 3, peculiar; 4, 
the genus that includes the blackbird; 5, a 
peculiar expression; 6, a way of cooking 
eggs; 7, learned; 8, one who prepares mat- 
ter for publication; 9, sluggishly; 10, a place 
devoted to instruction; 11, something use- 
ful during rainy weather; 12, the people, as 
distinguished from the clergy; 13, a type- 
making and type-setting machine; 14, per- 
taining to the arts of painting and drawing 
r5, to compute; 16, recent. e ER. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIIC. 
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Reading across: 1, A name borne by sev- 
eral of the popes; 2, a famous Sultan of 
Egypt and Syria; 3,a Greek sculptor; 4, a 
famous South American general and states- 
man; 5,a former Governor of Massachu- 
setts; 6, the first English colonia! Governor 
of New York; 7, a famous Irish statesman. 

The central letters, reading downward, 
will spell the surname of a President of the 
United States. F. L. BULLARD. JR. 


CrRoOss-WORD ENIGMA. 
You will find my first in a “haven” of rest, 
My second in ‘‘ orange’’ so sweet; 

My third one may hide in a “‘bicycle”’ ride, 
While my fourth is in ‘‘ tandem” so fleet. 
My fifth you may find in a “tandem”’ so 

fleet; 
For my sixth you to ‘“‘China’’ must send; 
My next is concealed in each ‘“‘crowd’’ that 
you meet, 
While my last, you will find it in ‘‘ end.” 
And my whole, it must end, tho we wish it 
to stay, 
Till the heat has all left us and short grows 
the day. HAROLD W. SMYTH. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 15. 


SHAKESPEAREAN Primat Acrostic.—The Alpha- 
bet. Ariel, Beatrice, Celia, Dromio, Emilia, Flori- 
zel, Gertrude, Helena, Imogen, Jessica, Katharine, 
Lear, Malvolio, Nym, Octavia, Puck, Quickly, 
Rosaline, Silvia, Titinius, Ulysses, Volumnia, 
Worcester, Xantippe, York, Zenelophon. 

SHAKESPEAREAN PuzzL_e.—Timon of Athens. 1, 
Titus Andronicus; 2, Iago; 3, Miranda; 4, Oberon; 5, 
Nestor; 6, Ophelia; 7, Fabian; 8, Antonio; 9, The- 
seus; 10, Hamlet; 11, Edgar; 12, Nerissa; 13, Shylock. 

A CHARADE FOR SMALL Boys.—Incircumspection. 

Crossworp EnicmMa.—Bicycle. 

TripLe Acrostic.—First row, Christopher Colum- 
bus; second, Discovered a new world; fifth, In four- 
teen ninety-two. 1, Cadmium; 2, hairnet; 3, restful; 
4, inclose; 5, sporule; 6, taverns; 7, overtop; 8, per- 
fect; 9, Hiereel; 10, endings; 11, reannex; 12, can 












died; 13, oceanic; 14, lowbell; 15, unwitty; 16, myo- 
cyte; 17, b d; 18, unlawed; 19, 

CuaraveEs.—1, Nomad; 2, selfish. 

Dovste Acrostic.—I. Primals, Laura; finals, 
Dante, 1, Vivid; 2, aroma; 3, union; 4, remit; 5, 
abide, II. Primals, Petrarch; finals, Beatrice. 1, 
Proverb; 2, elevate; 3, taffeta; 4, radiant; 5, annular; 
6, Ristori; 7, cardiac; 8, hospice. 


Siad 








i In Its Worst Form . 


Severe Case of Dyspepsia Cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

‘‘I was troubled for many years with 
dyspepsia in its worst form, and I began tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I am now able to 
eat without distress and enjoy three meals 
aday. I can do my own work and enter- 
tain my friends, and I owe it all to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.”. Mrs. Lura M. Jackson, 
Bennettsburg, N. Y. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 








Hood’s Pills cure indigestion. 25 cents. 


800 SILK REMNANTS, enough fora 
Quilt4sq. yds, 0c. Immense Pack., with 
& patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 
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Here’s a Treat! There's no nicer summer meal thar 


Van Camp’s £22ca" Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato sauce. Delicious hotorcold. At 

grocers; send 6c for sample can or postal for free book- 

let. Van Camp Packing Co., 
330 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Don’t Trust to Luck. 


THE “ Marshall Process’ Wick requires no trimming, 
combustion of troleum oils 1s perfectly odorless ; the 
flame produced has no creeping tendency; makes the 
whitest light: is a non-conductor of heat, a prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick made for all 
oil-heating and lighting purposes. 3 sample flat wicks 
15cts.; 3 round, or central draught wicks 25cts.; or an oil- 
heater wick 20cts 

NEW JE 





We make wicks for all burners. 
SEY WICK COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


GROCERIES. 


No Breakfast table complete without my 
43 Blend ot Coffee. No Teas please the 
ladies as wellas my 41 Blends. They are 
always unife 

I deliver 





orm in quality and flaver. 
all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
Freight prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
a 


, 
Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New Yorr. 

















How SUN-BURNED YOU ARE, AND WHAT A 
RELIEF TOGET HOME, WHERE YOU CAN 


EXTRACT 


Extinguishers. 


One of the greatest and heaviest of them is 
that drudgery of washing and cleaning in the 
old way with soap. 
for, after a day over the washboard, or 
cleaning house? 


What is a woman good 


She's too tired even to 


s Why is it that any woman is willing 
to live such a life when Pearline stands 
ready to do all her hard work and save 
her money besides ? 
answer to this—at least, no sen- 
sible, satisfactory answer. 


SSS“! ADL LDAIO 


There’s no 
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It isso beneficial in all summer complaints. 

FOR INSECT BITES, CHAFING, 

PRICKLY HEAT anp KINDRED AILMENTS. 
NOTHING EQUALS IT, 


BE SURE you cet Ponp's Extract~ DON'T accept susstitures. 


POND'S EXTR » Wie 
eSeXt Bottles Only- Burr WRAPPERS-LANDSCAPE TRADEMARK NEW YoRKa LONDON. "sx" 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Stenography and Typewriting 
for Women. 
BY WALTER B. SMITH. 


* Two articles of which this is the first, 
will be given in this series on the subject 
of stenography and typewriting. Altho 
the first will have special reference to 
women and the second to men, it would 
be advisable for a member of either sex 
interested in these subjects to read both 
of the articles, as hints may be given in 
one which will be valuable to those par- 
ticularly addressed in the other. 

The word ‘‘ stenography” appears 
here in the title because itis in popular 
use in connection with-this subject. As 
a matter of fact, however, its use is not 
exactly correct. Stenography means the 
art of writing expeditiously by using 
simple signs and abbreviations. Up to 
the year 1837 this term was applied to 
nearly all systems of shorthand in prac- 
tical use. Such systems were based upon 
the idea of providing a shorthand sign 
for each letter in our common alphabet. 
In the year 1837 (when, by the way, 
Queen Victoria ascended the English 
throne), !saac Pitman introduced his sys- 
tem of phonography, which was based 
on an entirely new alphabet, represent- 
ing the sounds of the language, and a 
sign being provided for each sound. 
Scarcely any one in these days learns the 
old-fashioned Stenography; every one 
studies some system of phonography, and 
each of these systems is based more or 
less upon the system of Isaac Pitman. 

The first difficulty in regard tothis mat- 
ter which presents itself to the beginner 
is the choice of a system, for within the 
last few years there has been a consider- 
able growth in the number of phono- 
graphictext-books. Without mentioning 
them all, and with no intention of making 
an invidious distinction, it can safely be 
said that the leading systems in use are 
those of Graham, Munson, Mrs.° Burns, 
Benn Pitman and Isaac _ Pitman. 
Graham’s is conceded to be the most diffi- 
cult but, by its admirers, is considered 
the most scientific. _Munson’s is said to 
be the easiest to learn and the easiest to 
read; Mrs. Burns’s system is very much 
like Munson's. Benn Pitman’s and Isaac 
Pitman’s are claimed to combine the 
greatest brevity consistent with legibility 
and to be as easy of acquirement as a 
valuable art like this can be made. It 
may be said that competent shorthand 
writers can be found who use, respect- 
ively, each of these systems, as well as 
others that might be named; in fact, 
some of the oldest and most skilful re- 
porters in this country and in England 
have used some of the old systems of 

English stenography, notably Gurney’s, 
which is still popular with the Parlia- 
mentary reporters. Success in shorthand 
writing depends very much upon the in- 
telligence of the writer. One man or 
woman with a poor system will do quite 
as well as another with one more perfect; 
just as one carpenter with a half-dozen 
tools can do more and better work than 
another mechanic can do with a whole 
chestful of the most improved instru- 
ments. 

In learning phonography the student 
first studies the principles. He begins 
with the alphabet and gradually, in sub- 
sequent lessons, the system is unfolded 
in detail; the use of vowels, hooks, cir- 
cles, lengthened letters, etc., which pro- 
vide for shorter and swifter methods of 
expression. He also, from time to time, 
becomes acquainted with special word- 
signs for the large number of small words 
in common use, and eventually, in the 
higher stages of the art, studies a whole 
vocabulary, or dictionary of word-signs, 
made necessary because of their frequent 
occurrence, or because a simpler sign is 
given for them than the awkward form 
which they would assume according to 
the ordinary rules of writing. He also 
learns the principles of phrase-writing, 
or joining the smailer and more common 
words together without lifting the pen, 
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which is one of the most beautiful features 
of the art, resulting in a great saving of 
time. 

Shorthand is taught free at some insti- 
tutions, and for pay by private teachers 
and at many business colleges, The 
would-be pupil should make a careful 
selection in this matter, for not all of the 
teachers are competent. The price fora 
full course of lessons will vary from $30 
to $50. Forthe latter price some busi- 
nsss colleges allow you to remain until 
you have learned the art, or until you are 
forced to admit that its intricacies are 
beyond your grasp. No definite answer 
can be given to the important and natu- 
ral question which every pupil puts to 
her instructor: ‘‘ How long will it take 
me to learn?’ Young women between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five are 
said to acquire the art more quickly than 
young men. They are more apt in gain- 
ing a knowledge of the principles and in 
memorizing the word-signs. The aver- 
age length of time required to become 
reasonably perfect may be set down as 
eight months; but no rule whatever can 
be given in regard to this matter. It all 
depends on the mental capacity and gen- 
eral intelligence of the learner. Young 
women whv can write from 100 to 120 
words per minute, which is the speed re- 
quired in ordinary amanuensis work, will 
command a salary of from $8 to $14 per 
week. 

A very important part of the work in 
learning shorthand is writing from dicta- 
tion. In studying the principles the stu- 
dent makes more or less rapid progress, 
depending on the peculiar character of 
his mind, some minds being able to grasp, 
with comparative ease, the principles of 
a science or language while, to others, it 
isthe hardest kind of work. A similar 
experience is encountered when the 
learners come to the point when they 
must master the word-signs. It is often 
found that the student who can learn the 
principles with little trouble has great 
difficulty in memorizing the word-signs. 
The pupil who has what may be called an 
arbitrary memory—~. ¢., the ability to re- 
member a certain event or thing without 
reference to anything else connected with 
it—has no trouble in fixing these word- 
signs in his mind. A professional short- 
hand writer, in teaching the art to his 
daughter and son, found that the girl 
quickly learned the principles and could 
properly andreadily apply them; the son, 
on the other hand, seemed to have no 

idea of how words should be written ac- 
cording to the general rules, but could 
learn a whole page of arbitrary signs 
after copying them two or three times, 
while it would take the girl hours to mas- 
ter a dozen of these signs, more than 
half of which she would forget by the fol- 
lowing day. 

The dictation work commences after 
the pupil has thoroughly mastered the 
principles and a good share of the word- 
signs. The first work is from text-books 
on phonography which contain simple 
exercises like fables, short stories, etc., 
written in shorthand and transcribed in 
common print. The dictation is very 
slow at first, no faster than a good pen- 
man could take it down in ordinary writ- 
ing. At this stage of the study the 
pupil is very apt to become discouraged. 
Her head is full of hooks, crooks and 
signs which she knows are capable of 
briefly representing words and phrases, 
and yet she writes words wrong, omits a 
whole sentence in the dictation, and alto- 
gether she is much depressed at the out- 
look. It is a fact that progress in learn- 
ing the art is slower and less perceptible 
at this point than at any other in its 
study. Nevertheless, progress will be 
made if the pupil keeps at the work sys- 
tematically. She is simply putting in 
practice the theoretical part of the sys- 
tem. Later on, when she can write from 
dictation ordinary reading matter with 
ease and some speed, she will be given 
technical matter having reference to 
business life, and about which more will 
be said in the next article. 

A knowledge of typewriting is now 
generaily required of the shorthand 
writer. Any intelligent girl can learn to 


operate the machine in two weeks, but to 
attain a fair rate of speed will require at 
least three months’ practice. Forty 
words a minute is a fair rate of speed, 
but there are experts who can write 80 or 
100 words a- minute. Competent type- 
writers in the large cities are said to do 
well and can earn from $6 to $12 a week. 
In railroad offices they are paid $60 a 
menth. Typewriting offices, where work 
is done for the public by the job, and 
where this kind of help is employed, pay 
$10 and $12 a week. 

Some women open offices and depend 
on job-work. They receive five cents a 
folio (100 words) for furnishing one copy 
of a manuscript, eight cents a folio for 
two, and ten cents a folio for three 
copies. Some charge ten ents per page 
(300 words) for furnishing one copy, 
twelve cents for furnishing two copies, 
and fifteen cents for furnishing three 
copies. Several copies of a page can be 
taken at onetime ona typewriter. This 
is an excellent vocation for women. No 
special talent is required to earn ordi- 
nary wages, except that a woman should 
be a good speller and have a fair knowl- 
edge of the rules of punctuation. 

As an illustration of what can be done 
by a bright young woman who had a 
knowledge of typewriting, the following 
illustration may be given: She spent six 
months at a business college and learned, 
not only all the technicalities of the type- 
writing machine but acquired a very good 
speed. She was well educated and also 
learned shorthand, but was not able to 
write very rapidly. She obtained a posi- 
tion in a New York law office where she 
was givena salary of $12a week. She 
finally acquired such speed on the type- 
writer that she could take down ordinary 
dictations direct onthe machine. After 
a time, when she had become familiar 
with legal terms and phrases, she could 
print so fast on the machine that she 
could take down the depositions of wit- 
nesses as they fell from their lips, these 
depositions being what is ca led ‘‘ before 
trial,” and being given in the office. She 
then resolved to make a specialty of this 

kind of work and now goes about to dif- 
ferent large legal firms and takes down 
the depositions of witnesses. She earns 
never less than $35 per week, the expense 
being divided up by the different offices 
who employ her. She is, of course, a 
very fast writer on the machine which 
she has had so adjusted that it makes 
little or no noise, this being, of course, 
almost a desideratum in this special kind 
of work. She is such an expert on the 
typewriter that she can take down the 
words of the speaker without looking at 
the key-board, just the same asa pro. 
ficient player on the piano is able to exe- 
cute music on that instrument without 
seeing the keys. 

New York Cry. 





Fire Worse than the Wood- 
man’s Ax. 
BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


OVER twenty years agoit was predicted 
that a great lumber famine would prevail 
in this country ina short time if the den- 
udation of our forests continued; but 
to-day our forests are so prolific in timber 
that the output is greater than the de- 
mand, and prices are too low for much 
profit. Inthe Census of 1880 it was pre- 
dicted that in eight or nine years the 
lumber famine, so far as white pine and 
spruce were concerned, would be upon 
us ; but to-day, seventeen years later, 
there are easily upward of 4,500,000,000 
feet of spruce growing in New Hamp- 
shire alone. The evident disparity be- 
tween the actual condition of affairs to- 
day and what was predicted for us two 
decades ago lessens somewhat the dire 
effect of future prophecies concerning our 
lumber supply. 

There have been many hasty conclu- 
sions about our forests drawn from insuf- 
ficient data. There has been a sentimen- 
tal party who has advocated the preser- 
vation of our forests largely because trees 
were considered beautiful and attractive, 
and that it was asin to destroy them. 
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One prominent writer in a leading maga- 
zine even went so far as to confess that 
she had never been guilty of the sin of 
having a tree cut down, and that if she 
had her way she would as soon think of 
losing a member of the family as to de- 
stroy atree. It is such sentimental views 
of the questicn of forestry that cause so 
many errors to be spread throughout the 
country. There has, consequently, grown 
up a feeling against lumbermen, who seem 
to be going about the country to strip the 
land of all trees, and to turn the earth 
into a barren place. 

It is about time that a better generai 
idea of the forestry question should be 
understood. While there may be a great 
deal of harm done by indiscriminate cut- 
ting down of forests by lumbermen. the 
fact should not be lost sight of that for- 
ests tend to reproduce themselves just the 
Same as grass. No one condemns the 
farmer for cutting his grass. If he does 
it intelligently a new crop will spring up; 
but if he should cut it and then burn the 
stubble with fire he would not have 
another crop very soon. 

This is about the way with our forests. 
The lumbermen cut the merchantable 
trees, and by so doing they make room 
fora second crop. It is well known that 
in our woods of tall trees the underbrush 
is apt to be thin and scattering. Why? 
Because the shade of the tall trees kills 
the small saplings and young trees. Now 
if these timber trees are cut down, andthe 
woods left to take care of themselves for 
ten years, a new forest of young trees will 
be found growing there. The lumbermen 
have merely harvested the first crop—not 
killed the trees. 

The danger to our forests comes from 
fire more than from the ax. Fire not 
only destroys the old trees and ren- 
ders them useless, but it kills the 
roots of young and old, and even destroys 
the seeds. A piece of woodland that has 

been burned by fire may never recover, 
unless seeds are sown artificially by the 
owner. 

It may not be generally known that our 
best timber to-day comes not from the old 
primeval forests but from the woods that 
were denuded by early settlers. These 
lands were cut down, and the new growth 
of trees that have sprung up there are 
better to-day than any which stood when 
the country was first discovered. The 
reason for this is plain to a practical lum- 
berman. Inthe great primeval forests 
the vegetation has become so thick that 
very few if any trees reach perfect 
growth. They are stunted or warped 
early in life, and where you find one that 
has reached perfect development fifty 
will be found that are one-sided in their 
growth. Centuries of undisturbed growth 
have piled broken branches and trunks in 
great heaps on the floor of the woods, 
and these have retarded the growth of 
young trees. The old trees have been 
killed or smothered by more ambitious 
ones, and as there has not been space for 
both injury has followed. 

In woods that have been cleared by 
our early settlers the new trees have had 
a better chance. The underbrush has 
been cleared out more or less for fire- 
wood, and so the few trees standing have 
been allowed to develop and mature. In 
these thin woodlands the lumberman goes 
to-day to find his most perfect specimens 
of timber, and not in the lonely primeval 
forests. 

But fire is the curse of our modern for- 
ests, and it is more to be dreaded thanany 
woodman’s ax. Fire does not burn so 
readily in old primeval forests because 
the woods are reeking with moisture. 
The dense forests retain the moisture so 
abundantly that it would be hard work 
for the trees to burn. But as the forests 
are denuded and thinned out fire becomes 
a terrible fiend. The more that scientific 
forestry is practiced the more careful and 
stringent must our State laws be concern- 
ing fires. 


New York City. 





THE largest potato farm in New Eng- 
land is near Fort Fairfield, Me. Two 
hundred of the 800 acres were in pota- 
toes last year, and 12,000 bushels of mar- 
ketable potatoes were realized. 
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Personals. 





THERE are now only six surviving 
widows of soldiers who fought in the 
Revolutionary War against England, 
since Mrs. Levey Aldrich, who was the 
seventh, died last week in San Diego, 
Cal. She was born in Sanbornton, N. H., 
March 2gth, 1800, and was consequently 
in her ninety-eighth year. 


.-The most brilliant officer in the 
Chilean army, Gen. Jose Velasquez, and 
one who did distinguished service 
throughout the Pacific War, died in Val- 
paraiso last week. General Velasquez 
served his country with honor for mote 
than forty years; but recently he had been 
subjected to great persecutions by his po- 
litical enemies because of his allegiance 
to Balmaceda. 


.. It is announced that the new eques- 
trian statue of Bolivar, the founder of Bo- 
livia, is ready to be taken to its pedestal 
at Central Park. This statue, which is 
worth $25,000, is the gift of President 
Crespo, of Venezuela, to the American 
people, and will replace the present 
statue of Bolivar, which, as a werk of 
art, has never given satisfaction. 


.-The leader of the New Zealand 
Parliament, Mr. Seddon, has arisen from 
the miner’s pit to the premier’s portfolio. 
He has now held this office for seven 
years, and is still able to carry on the re- 
markably progressive policy that has 
attracted the eyes of so many social stu- 
dents toward New Zealand. He is de- 
scribed as a cheery, bulky and blond 
Englishman, one who is never taken un- 
awares. As he is not an old man, it is 
very probable that he will have to be 
reckoned with for many years in colonial 
politics. 


..-President McKinley expects to take 
his vacation this summer at Lake Cham- 
plain. He will leave Washington on or 
about August Ist, and his party will con- 
sist of Vice-President Hobart and family, 
Secretary Alger and family, and possi- 
bly one or two others. The people of 
Vermont are making great preparations 
for their distinguished guest, and already 
it is hoped that the President will be able 
to be present at the annual encampment 
of the Vermont National Guard, which 
will begin at Chester on August gth, and 
also at the annual meeting and dinner of 
the Vermont Fish and Game League, to 
be held on an island in Lake Champlain, 
about the same time. 


...Governor Taylor, of Tennessee, 
appointed last week Thomas B. Turley, 
of Memphis, United States Senator to 
succeed the late Senator Harris. Mr. 
Turley is a man of medium hight, with 
very dark iron-gray hair, and looks ten 
years younger than he really is. He was 
born in 1845 and attended the various 
schools in Memphis until the War broke 
out, when he enlisted in the Maynard 
Rifles. He was wounded twice, and in 
the battle of Nashville was captured and 
then taken to Camp Chase, Ohio, where 
he was held fora while and finally ex- 
changed. After the War Mr. Turley 


studied for two years in the law school : 


of the University of Virginia, and since 
1870 he has been practicing law in Mem- 
phis. He has never before held office of 
any kind, which is said to be one of the 


reasons why Governor Taylor apjointed | 


him. The Governor wants to be Senator 
himself when Turley’s term expires in 
1899; and it is said that Mr. Turley has 
an understanding that he shall not oppose 
the Governor in his ambition. 


..One of the ablest advocates of the 
cause of labor in Parliament, the Right 
Hon. Andrew J. Mundella, has just died 
in London. -He was a member of the 
Radical wing of the Liberal Party, and to 
him more than to any one else belongs the 
credit of having brought labor and capital 
to a better understanding of each other’s 
meeds and rights. He has been a leading 
member of several royal commissions on 
labor, education and law, and at different 
ttimes President of the British and For- 
eign School Society, the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Association of 








Technical Institutes. In 1886 he served 
in the Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone whose 
personal friendship he enjoyed. His 
father was an Italian refugee, and he 
himself was educated in an English pub- 
lic school, and during his public life was 
known as an eloquent speaker with a fine, 
cultivated voice. 


.-The first American and the second 
foreigner ever to win the diamond sculls 
at Henley is Edward H. Ten Eyck, of 
Worcester, Mass. The most remarkable 
feature of the victory, however, is that 
Ten Eyck is the youngest oarsman who 
ever won this aquatic Derby; for the boy 
will not be eighteen until the twentieth of 
next month. He-comes of boating blood, 
his father and grandfather both being 
celebrated oarsmen. His grandfather 
still rows a Whitehall boat for a living to 
and from State camp at Peekskill; and his 
father, James A. Ten Eyck, is the trainer 
of the Worcester Rowing Club and a pro- 
fessional oarsman of considerable fame. 
The stroke young Ten Eyck learned is 
from his grandfather, and is said to be 
identical with the one the Cornell crew 
used in their last race against Harvard 
and Yale. Young Ten Eyck has won 
many racesalready in this country from 
the best oarsmen we have; and it is said 
that one of the last races he rowed in 
practice was so fast that the watch-hold- 
ers were afraid to credit the time. It is, 
perhaps, not inopportune to add that Ten 
Eyck, as well as Dr. Depew, was born in 
Peekskill. 


..The only woman who has braved 
the hardships of the year in the Klon- 
dike region is Mrs. Clarence J. Berry, 
who returned last week to San Francisco 
from Alaska. She and her husband, im- 
mediately after their marriage, a year 
ago, started for the North, and making 
their wild and dangerous trip over the 
frozen rivers and mountains of snow and 
ice, arrived, on June 4th, at Forty Mile, 
where they established themselves in a 
snug little cabin. Berry worked during 
the summer with indifferent success, his 
wife being his banker and housekeeper. 
In September, however, news came of the 
great find on the banks of the Klondike. 
Berry determined to go there alone, and 
started up the river in a rowboat. His 
wife began to grow nervous on being left 
alone, and when a little steamer came 
along, a few days later, she gathered her 
goods together and followed her husband. 
The steamer overtook Berry on the 
second day, and they arrived at the new 
gold fields together. There they hid the 
greatestluck, accumulating in gold-dust 
and mining stock during the winter 
nearly $1,000,000. Mr. Berry’s parents 
were very poor; now they are to have a 
palatial home in Fresno. The young 
people themselves, at the time of their 
marriage, were hardly worth a penny. 

..The President of Guatemala, Gen. 
Reina Barrios, who has lately assumed 
dictatorship of the Republic, received his 
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education in this country and abroad. 
He is now about forty years old, and is 
considered a very able ruler, being popu- 
lar among his countrymen, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he was opposed by the 
recent Congress. He favors the intro- 
duction of European and American ideas, 
and when in this country,about ten years 
ago, married an American wife. At the 
age of thirteen he marched with a small 
troop of patriotic volunteers in his first 
unsuccessful assault upon the Govern- 
ment of President Carna. Afterward he 
participated in three other attempts to 
free his country from tyrannical govern- 
ment, and won military grades on the 
battle-fields of Retalhuleu, Tierra Blanca, 
San Lucas and others. When his uncle, 
Rufino Barrios, was elected President he 
was given a high position in the army, 
and had especial charge of the artillery. 
For the ability he showed in this capacity 
he was rewarded by the National Assem- 
bly, after the death of his uncle, with the 
grade of general, and later was appointed 
Minister of War, and Congress elected 
him for its Vice-President. He was elect- 
ed President of Guatemala five years ago. 


..The Mayor of Manitoba, Col., Dr. 
Albert G. Lewis, evidently hasan eye for 
business, for he means to lay claim to the 
top of Pike’s Peak. Now Pike’s Peak, 
which is at an elevation of nearly 15,000 
feet, is covered with snow nearly all the 
year round, and the atmosphere isso rare 
there that no onecould live init with any 
degree of comfort; but the view from the 
top is unsurpassed; and when it is remem- 
bered that many thousands of travelers 
ascend the mountain every summer, 
either on horseback, or by the cog- 
wheel road at five dollars a trip, it would 
be a pretty ‘‘ sure thing’’ in the way of 
a business speculation if Dr. Lewis 
should meet the pilgrims at the top with 
a deed of property in one hand and a bill 
of fare inthe other. Originally Pike’s 
Peak was used as a signal station; but in 
1889 it was transferred tothe Department 
of the Interior, thus making it public 
domain. Dr. Lewis said he lived there 
for three years as a settler in ‘‘ good 
faith,’’ and, what is more to the point, he 
has staked out 160 acres of land, including 


the verv summit, in accordance with the 
laws governing such cases. It remains 
to be seen whether the Government will 
allow the claim. 


‘ Sanitas 


Disinfecting Fluid destroys the 
microbes of 
Scarlet Fever 
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in 2% minutes, 


Typhoid Fever 5% “ 
Diphtheria 4% se 
Consumption 5 “6 
Asiatic Cholera 6 ss 


Tests made by Dr. A. B. Griffiths, F.R.S., F.C.S. 
‘*How to Disinfect,’’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious illness, sent free. 
The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West 55th St., New York City. 





The Standard of Excellence—=— 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly 
between sewing-machines, so far as mechanical ; 
construction is concerned; but she can wisely | 
judge their work. 

SINGER WORK aaaaana 

IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their 


supremacy all over the world, making the Singer 
trade-mark a reliable standard of highest excel- 


lence. 








GINGER GEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. if 
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poisonous waste matter by relying on 


Palatable and effervescent. 
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Lifes worth the aon 


when the liver is active and digestion perfect, head 
is clear, eye is keen and muscles are strong. Keep am 
stomach and liver right and the system free from | | 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 

Gentle and sure. 

Endorsed by physicians for 50 years. 50c. and $i. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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One Chance. 


“T had aseverecold, ahard cough, 
-_ a iy Jungs, and should have 
t not been for_Ayer’s 





Cherry pee ectoral”— B. 5S. THORP, 
Swanington, Ind. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 











-One of the finest statues in the old 
hall of the House of Representatives, in 
Washington, is that of Pére Marquette, 
the Jesuit priest who, if not the first, was 
among the first of the explorers of the 
Lake and upper Mississippi regions dur- 
ing the seventeenthcentury. The statue 
was presented by the State of Wisconsin 
through her Legislature, and was the 
work of the brilliant young Italian sculp- 
tor, G. Trentanove. Last week the city 
of Marquette, Mich., unveiled a bronze 
statue of Father Marquette, which isa 
replica of the marble one in Washington, 
and which doubtless would not have been 
obtained except through the untiring 
efforts of one of Marquette’s patriotic 
citizens, the Hon. Peter White. Despite 
the antagonism of the A. P. A., the 
Statue was subscribed for almost entirely 
by the people of Marquette, who, it is 
pleasant to add, are mostly Protestants. 
The figure of the subject is of heroic size, 
and stands in an erect attitude, looking 
forward as if at some new discovery; on 
one pedestal is the map of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and the Great Lakes, which is 
particularly appropriate, for Marquette 
is given the credit of making the first 
map of thiscountry. Altho no portraits 
are extant of the missionary, his personal 
features have been described in some 
old and rare manuscripts of the early 
Jesuit fathers, and the sculptor has re- 
prcduced these as nearly as possible. 
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‘lee Mesh Next the Skin 
HE softness, elasticity, and 
delicacy of Linen-Mesh 
undergarments 
for ladies . and 
children are 
particularly no- 
ticeable, and in 
the manufac- 





Registered Trade Mark.ture no pains 
have been spared to produce 
well-fitting and attractive gar- 
ments.- A _ full stock of the 
Deimel Linen-Mesh system of 
underwear is to be found at 


“The Linen Store,” 
Headquarters for all good things in linen, 
James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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GRA 
Call and inspect 
vuees in Ueseht = Also for sale for cash or 


-AND LPRIGHT PIANOS. 
the newly invented patent Grand 


instalments “~ assortment of nearly new 
STEINWA™ S4., Jpright and Square os 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
of other make, in perfect order. at low 


figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 





r mouth, shut eyes 
an ” Ca Tl give you something tm to make you wise.” 


If you would be wise in candy wis- 
Soon aul Seen tiee Aelichons Does of 
the best confections made, get 


WHITMAN’S 


SUPER EXTRA 


Chocolates ana Confections 


Sold everywhere. Ask for them. 


Wairman’s Instantanzous Cuocovare is perfec: in 
flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made 
instantly with boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & —— Philadelphia, Pa. : 


GPT ERE 
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is "Promdent Minneapolis College, Physicians and Sur- 
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Professor Surgery, 
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A postal brings our pamphlet. 
BOWDEN LITHIA SPRINGS CO., 
131 W. 42d8t., near Broadway, New York 
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STERN RAIL Cc 
22 FIFTH AVENUES fie aoe’, ILL., 
Sth, 1897. 


A Special Meeting of the Pt sm of the Chicago 
and North-Western Railway Company, duly called by a 
vote of the Board of Directors, will be held at the Gen- 
eral Office of the Company, No. 22 Fifth Avenue, in the 
City of Chicage, Ill.,on Wednesday, the 22d day 
of September, 1897, at. 10 o’clock .m., for the 
purpose of considering, voting, and deciding whether 
the Stockholders of the Company will consent to, and 
will authorize, the creation of a bonded debt by the 
issue, at such times and in such amounts as from time 
to time the Board of Directors may determine, of 
bonds, payable in gold coin of the United States of 
America of the present standard of weight and fineness, 
and not ing the aggreg principal sum of 
$165.000,000, maturing November ist, a.p. 1987, 
and bearing a rate of interest not exceeding five 
per centum per annum, payable semi - annually 
or quarterly; and the execution of a mortgage or 
deed’ of mr to such Trustee or Pigcewey as may 
the Board of Dire be dated No- 

, to secure all each Sooke which are to 
be issued for the purpose of refunding, or of ny , at 


or before maturity, mom pe obligations o: 
way Comer and of its all pani ? 
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a by the Chicago and or 
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, and for the purpose 
m vement, or ee of a e'propert oot the 
Railwa) mpany; and also whether th olders 
of the way Compan it to and approve 
of such mortgage for securing the said bonds ll be 
submii to the said meeting, and will ratify the pro- 
the Board 0: tors authorizing such 


ach such mortgage or deed of trust, and indica- 
ti roperty to be Sovered any. 
= 9 of the eas 7 of Dire 
RVIN . HUGHITT, President. 
M. L. SYKES, sont a 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

“* This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims WITHOUT DIs- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 


Active and successful 
this Com| , ma e 
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Prevention_--.-. 


1S BETTER THAN CURE. 
Keep the Doctor Away. by 


Using PROF. LOEBERGER’S 
Germ Destroying Tablets 


can your Toilet and Bedroom. 
The Best Disinfectant ever offered for sale. 
No House should be without one. 

They are gepentiol in all sick-rooms, hos 
pitals, nurseries, rooms, schools, work- 
sho) aan all public places. 

ja and prevent the spread 


iy bac 
ofall infectious dioceses. Acknowledged by 
the leaders of the medical profession to be 


THE BEST. 


The Tablets are gad up in a handsome 
ye box. Only necessary to hang the 
: the wall and — the slide. “The 

jo the rest. 


) 
and trouble for Doctor and 
Patient and buy 


Prof. Loeberger’s Germ Destroy- 
ing Tablets. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price, 50c. 
The New York Disinfecting Co., 


127 Reade St., New York City, 
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FARRAGUT FRE» INSURANCE CO., 
tp na $200,000. 





New York Life B eonard St. 
Branch Oaice! yao. rs ee Fm 
NEW YORK. 
DIRECTORS. 
W. F. SHIRLEY, EDWIN J. HANKS 
E.E. s OBERT W. MORGAN, 
EVE CLAPP, EDWARD A. LOVELL, 
GEORGE L, FOX HEODORE R. COOKE, 
THOMAS J.ATKINS, CHARLES F. BROOKS, 
HENRY TUC JOHN S. OLIVER, 
ROBERT MoCAFFERTY, SIDNEY WARD 
ARTIN V. W oop, ons ER L. TYLER, 


JOHN E. LEF pon 


‘oa VELL. President. 
SAMUEL DSSEST, Hoo} 


President and Secretary. 
O LEWIS, Asst. Secretary. 


LAST YEAR. 


In 1896 the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, wrote more new insur- 
ance than any other life insurance company 
in thecountry. The company is a deservedly 
popular one with insurers; prompt and pro- 
gressive; low rates; liberal provisions. Write 
the company for its literature. 
OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorE, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
TAMAR, TIDE. 6 v0 ives dene cviccens sesccccevese 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums. .................+..+ 
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Babies 
Thrive On It. 


Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk. 


LITTLE Boow “INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 
Should be in Every House. 



















WY. CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW. YORK. 
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Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland 
Denver. San Francisco. $ 
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_ HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. — 
THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW YORK 


A 








Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms $1.00 to $5.00 per day. 

“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely 
met with ina pu>lic house, and which insensibly 
draws you there as often as you turn your face to- 
ward New York.”’ 





Premiums marked off from ist estan 
1896, to 83ist December, 1896. . 
Losses paid during the same 
period 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


- $2,658,108 58 


The Company has the following Assets, 
ie 

United States and City of New York Stock: 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
WANE CE ois ess Sess ose eee eee csvecesccce 
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Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
SORES CII oo whivcnkecwdvcscvencdpibiascodes 175,229 25 
RAIN occ So nescsisedbccscseesctecavesse $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after‘Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The itanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, of and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be prod d at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


United States Hotel 


SEASON OF 1897 
Open from June 15 to October 1. 
For rates and other particulars apply to 
GAGE & PERRY. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 


situated on the Great South Bay; water view from 
every room; boating, bathing, fishing, lawn tennis, 
bicycling, croquet, accommodations for horses. For 
corms apply to L. M. Apaus, Bayport, L. 1. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


A Private Sanitarium for 


Epil | 
pileptics. 
Only eight selected cases taken. A perfect environ- 
ment; constant medical superv et a delightful home. 
Send for a and references to 
Dr. WILLIAMSON, ‘New London, Conn. 











__ SUMMER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Gaze’s Tours. 


Five Personally Conducted Parties to 
EUROPE, MOROCCO, ALGIERS, TUNIS, Etc, 


Aug 7th, 11th, 2th; was woh gg and Oct. 16th. 
48 Dee All Necessary Expen fis <5 0) cahinbatede $275 up. 
Jisiting Principal Art Centers and Capitals. 


BP ig Special Tours to Morocco, Spain, Al- 

iers, Tunis. Werchage, Sicily, and Italy 
(with or without Egypt and Steatiens Shs up). includ- 
ing Island of Malta. 


ANNUAL ’ROUND THE WORLD PARTY. 


NOVEMBER 7th. 

Programmes Free. Independent tickets eve here. 
weet Choice Berths. ii Steamship Lines. oom 
Henry Gaze & Sons, Ltd., 1 B’ -Y¥. 
23) South Clark Street, Ghiga go. way, N.¥ 

201 Washington 
14 South Broad euemn *philatelphia 
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